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CHAPTER I. 
THE EPISTLES OF PAUL. 


It is not necessary to show, by any lengthened demonstration, 
that our acquaintance with the theology of Paul must be 
derived from his epistles, in comparison with which every other 
source of information would be not only inadequate, but super- 
fluous, and apt even to lead us into error. We shall take 
occasion here, however, to make a few observations in detail 
on this point, which will more clearly define our views with 
regard to it, and which will have at least the merit of novelty 
for many of our readers. 

As a general principle, we regard all the epistles of Paul as 
equally adapted to bear witness to his theology. It is true 
that doubts have repeatedly arisen as to the authenticity of 
one or other of those epistles, and latterly these doubts have 
been asserted with singular emphasis in a celebrated school 
which has almost succeeded in baffling criticism itself. But 
they appear to us, in the majority of cases, strangely ex- 
aggerated, and built upon a very fragile foundation; as, for 
example, when they assail documents which bear so plainly 
the impress of their Pauline origin as the epistles to the 
Philippians, to Philemon, the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
and the Second to Timothy. And even where these doubts are 
held in common by scholars perfectly independent of each 
other, and whose critical judgment is entitled to all respect,—as, 
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for instance, in relation to the pastoral epistles and the Epistle 
to the Ephesians,—we must withhold our assent to their 
opinions, till they have been established by more conclusive 
arguments and evidences more clear and irrefragable than any 
yet adduced in the discussions. We believe that the authen- 
ticity of all these epistles, as they have been received by 
ecclesiastical tradition, may still be defended successfully, and 
we have on various occasions endeavoured to do our part 
towards such a result. But should we be ultimately compelled 
to abandon this ground, and to abstain from quoting some of 
these epistles as of such doubtful authorship that we might be 
confounding the thoughts of different minds, we should not 
even then feel that the exposition we are about to give of the 
Pauline system would be altered in any of its essential cha- 
racters. For, whatever may be said by the critics to whom 
we have referred, we have not been able to discover in any of 
the epistles called in question or rejected by them, any doc- 
trinal statement of importance which is either in direct contra- 
diction with the teaching of the epistles they accept as genuine, 
or which contains anything not found in them. A change in 
the formula, a variation in the mode of expression, does not 
constitute a divergence of thought. We shall carefully note 
these variations as we proceed, and weigh their importance ; 
but we shall not pause now before little obstacles which the 
interested imagination of the savans is too ready to magnify 
into mountains. From our point of view, indeed, the apostle 
is released from all the fetters of a rigid and narrow formalism. 

There are, however, some of the epistles demanding more 
than others the attention of the historian, whether as contain- 
ing more directly doctrinal matter, or as treating the subject 
in a manner more systematic and complete. The Epistle to 
the Romans stands foremost in this category, because it pos- 
sesses these qualities in a pre-eminent degree, and should there- 
fore be made, as far as possible, the basis of any exposition 
of the views of its author. The first eight chapters of that 
epistle present a full and explicit summary of the anthropology 
and soteriology of the Gospel; that is to say, of its teaching 
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in relation to man and to salvation; only it treats rather of 
the question of the work of redemption in itself than of the 
person and dignity of Christ as the Redeemer. The same 
aspect of the doctrine is treated in some chapters of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, but more succinctly, and consequently less 
clearly, so that the exegete is constantly in need of the com- 
mentary which the other epistle furnishes. The first four 
chapters of the Epistle to the Ephesians contain also a sort of 
general statement of Christian theology, but from a new point 
of view,—one supplied by speculation rather than by expe- 
rience. It is needless to point out the other passages which 
may serve best to define or to explain the various parts of the 
system. ach epistle, in truth, furnishes its own contingent 
of that whieh the old theologians called the dicta probantia ; 
but we shall find no passages so isolated that the doctrinal 
views they contain are peculiar to themselves, and recetve no 
confirmation or explanation from other parallel passages. 

It may be interesting, again, to know the chronological order 
of the documents which we shall consult. We have already 
had occasion to refer to this point, the practical importance of 
which is beginning to be recognized, and which deserves yet 
more careful. attention for the sake even of the conservative 
school of criticism. We shall here merely indicate the results 
to which we have been led by a careful examination of the 
_texts, and which we have fully stated and sustained in another 
work.* 

The oldest epistles of Paul that. have come down to us (for 
we take it as a fact that many of them. have been lost) are 
those to the Thessalonians, written from Corinth between the 
years A.D. 53 and 54, Next to these comes the Epistle to the 
Galatians, written at Ephesus immediately after Paul’s arrival 
in that city, in the year 57 A.D. Then, after a journey, through 
the island of Crete, Greece (where he made a short stay), 
Illyria, and Macedonia, the apostle wrote at Corinth the Epistle 
to Titus, and about the same time,.or shortly after, the First 
Epistle to Timothy. On his return to Ephesus, about Easter, 


* “* Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften des Neuen Testaments.” 
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A.D. 59, he wrote that which we call the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and during the following winter he sent from 
Macedonia the Second Epistle to the same Church. In the 
_ spring of the following year, during his third sojourn at 
Corinth, he composed the Epistle to the Romans. During his 
captivity in Ceesarea, from the year A.D. 60 to 62, he wrote the 
epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, and to Philemon. 
Carried to Rome in 62, he, almost immediately on his arrival, 
despatched the Second Epistle to Timothy ; and lastly, towards 
the end of his captivity, and shortly before his death, the 
Epistle to the Philippians, which is the latest we possess. 
This chronology, it will be observed, differs considerably from 
that commonly received. We candidly admit that there are 
several points for the determination of which we are not in a 
position to adduce irrefragable arguments,—as, for example, 
with reference to the First Epistle to Timothy, which has 
hitherto seemed to baffle all the sagacity of the critics. But 
we maintain positively that the commonly accepted chronology 
(which consists essentially in placing the three pastoral epistles 
after the rest, while accepting them as genuine, and in dating 
from Rome all the epistles written in captivity) is ill-founded 
and arbitrary, especially as it can only be sustained by recourse 
to the old fable of the second captivity. This latter hypothesis 
is not only quite superfluous for the reconstruction of the 
biography of the apostle, but is supported by arguments which 
will not bear investigation. 

It will be seen for the category we have given, that we 
reject altogether the Epistle to the Hebrews, as belonging to 
the Pauline series. In truth, there is nothing left in our day 
but a baseless preconception in favour of such a supposition, 
while against it is the unanimous voice of the ancient Church, 
the opinion of our great reformers and their confessions of 
faith. We shall have to allude again to this fact, and shall 
then more fully vindicate our conclusions. It would be out of 
place to do so here. 

It will be remarked, again, that we do not include among our 
sources of information a book which our readers may perhaps 
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have expected us to name—we mean the Acts of the Apostles. 
This contains, it is true, many of Paul’s discourses, but they are 
discourses which do not go beyond the circle of the ideas 
common to the preaching of all the apostles; there is nothing 
in them distinctively characteristic of the theology of Paul. We 
may even say that they convey very imperfectly the true 
spirit of that apostle. The historian who gave them to the 
world probably had in his possession materials supplied by his 
memory or by tradition, but he was not mainly desirous to 
bring into full relief the Pauline theology, properly so called. 
We shall have occasion elsewhere to give a doctrinal synopsis 
of the book of the Acts, and we shall see, by the special end 
which the author proposed to: himself in writing it, that he 
may be of great assistance to us in.ascertaining the religious 
position of the Churches of primitive times, but that we cannot 
look to him as a guide in the study of our present subject. 

From the writings of Paul alone, then, must we seek to 
derive his theology. These writings are not only cast into an 
epistolary form, but are genuine letters addressed to particular 
readers. They might all very aptly be described as pastoral 
letters, if usage had not appropriated that name exclusively toa 
few of them in distinction. from the rest. The apostle deals 
with the religious and. ecclesiastical condition of the commu- 
nities to which he writes, and in which he had _ previously 
filled the office of pastor or spiritual director. The letters have 
therefore an essentially practical end in view, and are prompted 
by the need he feels of maintaining his influence as pastor 
during his enforced absence from. the Churches. This peculiar 
relation is the occasion of the very marked difference between 
the epistles of Paul and.the so-ealled catholic epistles, a differ- 
ence of manner which strikes the reader at once, and inde- 
pendently of the yet greater diversity soon discovered.in the 
subject-matter. It is important to recognize the first of these 
characteristics, because of the influence it exerts on. the form 
and method of the teaching of the epistles. 

On this subject a question arises which it is important to 
determine before entering on the system itself to which our 
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attention is now directed. Will these epistles, written under 
the influence of casual and temporary necessities, and taking in 
their teaching probably the form demanded by these accidents 
of circumstance, suffice to meet our present purpose ? 

This question seems to us a very fair one. In truth, the 
epistles are addressed, without exception, to persons already 
familiar with evangelical ideas; they are not designed in any 
case to give elementary or complete instruction to their readers. 
Doctrines are introduced fragmentarily and incidentally, or are 
simply alluded to as matters already well understood. The 
actual teaching of Christianity had been given orally, and 
doubtless in a complete and connected form; while in his 
epistles the apostle had always in view the necessities of those 
to whom they were immediately addressed, the disciples whom 
he knew, whom he had himself taught, whom he visited from 
time to time, and not the possible- requirements of a future 
generation, to whom these same epistles have become the sole 
medium of communication with the mind of their author. 
Under these conditions, is it likely that the epistles will give 
us all that we desire to know? May we not expect in a system 
derived from them to find gaps here and there ? 

We cannot accept the reply to this question given by our 
old theologians, namely, that the Holy Spirit has provided that 
all should be written which was necessary to salvation. This 
is not the question. Our salvation is not the point at issue, 
nor does that depend on the existence of a page more or less ; 
the point to be determined is whether, with the documents we 
possess, we can trace the logical and systematic connection in 
which the apostle Paul presented the truths of the Gospel, both 
in the sphere of subjective reflection and of public instruction. 
And we have a right to propose this question, because the 
epistles of Paul form but a very small part of the great sum 
of his apostolic labours. 

We submit.afew considerations calculated to reassure us in 
reference to the doubts which this question may raise. We 
observe, first, that after all the Pauline system is not so com- 
pleated a matter as might be imagined from the ponderous 
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bulk of dogmatism accumulated in the arsenals of the schools. 
It starts from a few very simple principles which we can trace 
through all the subsequent detailed applications. These prin- 
ciples once recognized and rightly understood, the reconstruction 
of the system is not a matter of much difficulty, the more so as 
everything in it tends to a practical application, and to the 
edification of the Church. On this principle, every part of the 
system is connected with questions accessible to the least skilled 
intellect, and thus always presents one aspect in which it may 
be apprehended by the religious feeling, by the Christian con- 
science, and by common sense, even while in another aspect it 
may include speculative and transcendental elements which 
practised theologians alone can appreciate. 

We may observe, again, in reference to the views peculiar to 
the apostle Paul,—those which encountered the strongest oppo- 
sition in the prejudices of traditional religion,—that he is careful 
to reiterate them on every occasion, and to set them forth with 
ever new demonstration. We may be very sure that matters 
on which he only touches once, obscurely * or in passing, 
though they may form a part of his creed, and cohere in some 
way with his system, have not formed the basis of his teach- 
ing, and will not help us much in tracing the peculiar current 
of his thought. It would be scarcely too much to say that a 
misconception of his meaning on these points need not com- 
promise our views on the essential parts of his theology. 

A purely literary estimate of the epistles of Paul would 
lead us away from the field of our present investigation. The 
subject, however, is so attractive, and French literature pos- 
sesses so few: studies of this kind, that we may perhaps be 
pardoned if, in concluding these preliminary remarks, we 


* We may cite, as an instance, the passage relating to the glorification 
of nature (Rom. viii. 19, and foll.), or that other passage, also without 
any direct parallel, treating of Antichrist (2 Thess. ii.), and more par- 
ticularly the famous passage (Rom. v. 12, and foll.) which establishes the 
typical relation between Adam and Christ. This latter passage, never- 
theless, has been made the starting-point of the ecclesiastical system of 
Pauline theology. 
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yield to the desire to say a few words on this aspect of his 
writings. 

Just as the inner life of Paul was under the ruling power of 
one idea, which exercised an influence as profound as it was 
various on all the relations of the apostle and on all the 
spheres of his marvellous activity, so his epistles all bear the 
impress of a grand uniformity of method, allied to a rare 
affluence in the modes of expression. They all commence with 
salutations more or less solemn, addressed to the readers, and 
with thanksgivings to God for that which has already been 
accomplished, whether in the particular community addressed, 
or elsewhere for the establishment of His kingdom. They are 
divided almost always, unless extraordinary circumstances call 
for a different method, into a doctrinal or theoretical, and a 
moral or practical part. They conclude with private matters,— 
news, commissions, personal references, and desires dictated by 
love and piety. 

But in a plan so uniform,—so little adapted, as it would 
seem, to promote freshness and vivacity,—how faithfully does 
the style mirror the individuality of the writer! Doubtless, it 
is not classical or correct: the rhetoric fulness, the sonorous 
cadence, the finished diction, all are wanting. The concision 
of the syntactic forms requires study rather than simple 
reading. But what a wealth of language! what fertility of 
expression! Unfinished sentences, ellipses more or less difficult 
to fill up, parentheses which divert at once the pen of the 
writer and the mind of the reader, daring omissions in the 
argument defying logic, pictures drawn as true to life as to art, 
rhetorical figures of every sort,—all these express in turn and 
with inimitable force the characteristics of a quick and culti- 
vated mind, the affections of an ardent and deeply sensitive 
soul, and show how the pen, ready and daring as it was, was 
too slow a medium for the thoughts of the writer. The multi- 
tude of comparisons, of graceful metaphors taken from animate 
and inanimate nature, from public and private life, from civil 
relations and sacred rites, and expanding easily into spiritual 
allegories, all these do honour to a brilliant imagination worthy 
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of a son of the East. Antitheses sometimes paradoxical, telling 
climaxes, pressing and irresistible questions not to be parried 
by the reader, exclamations full of startling force, irony over- 
turning opposition,—a vivacity, in short, which allows the 
reader no rest, alternates with tender and touching effusions of 
feeling which carry captive the heart. 

It must ever be borne in mind, further, that it was Paul who 
imprinted on the Hellenic idiom its peculiar Christian character, 
and that he was thus in a manner the creator of the theological 
language of the Church. It is impossible to estimate the 
difficulties he had to encounter here. The religious vocabulary 
he found ready for his use was of the very poorest, and often 
he could only triumph over this obstacle (one which genius 
alone can appreciate and genius alone could subdue) by 
concentrating a whole world of ideas in a single word. 
Unfortunately, in endeavouring to reverse the process, and 
derive the many ideas from their one symbol, the schoolmen 
have often failed, and torn and mangled fragments of the 
original thought have been all that have come out of the 
process. 

The form of Paul’s teaching, especially when he speaks calmly, 
is essentially dialectic. The speculative and mystical elements 
of his convictions and of his preaching, were so closely allied in 
his mind by a severe and rigorous method, that he was never 
in danger of being carried away by his imagination or by mere 
fanciful enthusiasm. It was one of his great aims always so 
to give a reason of the faith that was in him, that he might 
awaken the same faith in others. His theology, however, is 
widely removed from the cold scholasticism of the rationalist, 
which would sacrifice all feeling and life to definition and 
analysis. But we must pause here a moment to note a fact 
which has never till now been fully appreciated. There is one 
portion of the Pauline theology in which dialectic reasoning 
seems to predominate ; there is another portion which is chiefly 
characterized by the language of religious feeling. The union 
of these two elements in one mind, as it is here met with, isa 
thing so exceptional, so peculiar to Paul, that science in all 
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ages has found the utmost difficulty in rightly balancing the 
two. The traditional theology of the orthodox schools has 
more and more slighted the second element, giving attention 
exclusively to the first ; and the Gospel so treated has become, 
we venture to say, a system of jurisprudence rather than a 
religion, and its ethical essence has been sacrificed to the 
absolute dominion of a syllogism. It is for us not to fall into 
the opposite error, but to re-establish the equilibrium of the 
two elements as it really existed in the mind of the apostle. 

Paul was wont to have recourse for his demonstrations to 
Holy Scripture, and inasmuch as his method in this respect was 
the same as that of the Jews and Judveo-Christians, we need 
not dwell on it more fully here after what we have already 
said on that point. In so far as he struck out new paths for 
himself, we shall study his exegesis, when we come to it in the 
natural order of our subject, 
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We have now to inquire what is the fundamental and for- 
mative idea, the basis of the system of Paul, the principle 
which gives to it a logical unity, and which may help us in 
its reconstruction. This preliminary investigation cannot be 
a very difficult task, and unless we wilfully close our eyes to 
that which is most clear and positive in Christian theology, 
we can without hesitation lay our finger upon the essential 
principle with which the apostle starts. There seems to us, 
however, a necessity to go still further back, and not to be 
satisfied with any axiomatic summary of the system whatever, 
but to trace such axiom itself to the source whence it must 
have been derived. This fact anterior to the theory we 
find in the life of the apostle, which will serve better than 
any speculative reasoning to throw light on his system 
The doctrine of Paul is the natural corollary of his history. 
To study his history from the psychological point of view 
is the best and only way to comprehend his teaching. This 
study the apostle himself was the first to engage in; his 
inner life was to him a sort of mirror, in which the Gospel 
revelation took form and colour; it was at the same time the 
touchstone by means of which he tested its true worth. This 
is also the reason why so many Christians have a peculiarly 
intimate knowledge of this system; they have passed through 
similar experiences, which have become to them at once the 
clearest explanation and the highest commendation of a theo- 
logy which remained a sealed and dead letter to those who 
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had no other key to its interpretation than that furnished by 
books or by a religious routine. We are justified therefore in 
saying that just as the life of Paul is the key to his theology, 
so the life of the Christian will be its demonstration. 

We shall not need to write a long biographical article in 
order to illustrate what we have just said. A few general 
observations will suffice to bring out the justness of the prin- 
ciple. The details of the history are too familiar to all to need 
repetition here, and indeed it is rather in the inner life of the 
apostle than in his outward history that we shall discover the 
light we seek. 

The life of Paul divides itself into two periods very distinct 
from each other. There is, first, his life under the law, the life 
of a rigid Pharisee, seeking to make himself acceptable to 
God—seeking, that is, a legal righteousness by a fanatic zeal in 
the performance of every supposed duty. There is, again, his 
life under the Gospel, the life of the devoted apostle, happy in 
his mission, making it the great business of his existence, but 
without boasting in any strength of his own for its accom- 
plishment, or in any title earned by his success to a recom- 
pense of reward; on the contrary, recognizing in all humility 
his own insufficiency, and the grace which constantly came to 
his aid. The two periods of this life, so utterly dissimilar, are 
separated the one from the other by the simple, abrupt fact of 
his conversion on the road to Damascus—a conversion which 
however psychologists have sought to explain it, always 
appeared to Paul himself as the direct and immediate effect of a 
Divine intervention, in which neither his memory or reflection 
could ever discern the operation of any natural cause. As he 
looked back from the second period of his life, its earlier stage 
seemed to him sometimes as an aberration, pardonable perhaps 
because he was sincere in his errors, but more often as a sin 
for which he could never atone, and which in any case de- 
served to forfeit just that which he had most ardently sought 
to secure, the blessedness, the reward of righteousness. As he 
looked into his own heart, and questioned his own conscious- 
ness, he was fully convinced that he owed his conversion in 
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no way to himself, that his feet had not been turned out of 
the path of error he had been pursuing by any power or will 
of his own, but that it was God Himself who, by a special 
revelation of Christ, had come to save him. He thus learned 
gratefully to ascribe this salutary change to the grace of God, 
from whose hands he thankfully and adoringly received it. 
He felt that henceforth he was bound to walk worthy of that 
grace, that it might never be withdrawn from him ; that it 
could never again be with him a question of reckoning with 
God as if he had any merit of his own, any virtue that he 
might cast into the balance. If obedience to his new duties 
became easy to him, if his efforts were sustained and accom- 
plished the desired end, he regarded it as a gift of the same 
grace, and not as any matter of personal glorying for himself. 
But that which formed the crown of his happiness was that 
consciousness of peace and reconciliation, which filled him with 
a joy as intense as it was pure. It was the certainty that the 
great debt he had contracted by the falseness of his former life 
no longer rested upon him, tliat it was remitted in view of the 
new life given, in view of the solemn surrender he had made 
of any claim to personal merit; in view, finally, of the boundless 
confidence he had placed in the inexhaustible love of God his 
Saviour. All this gave him the strength he needed to do 
battle with the world, and sustained his hopes of the glorious 
triumply of the kingdom of Christ. 

We shall find in the Pauline system, as we come to unfold 
it, all the features we have thus broadly traced, and which we 
have gathered from the numerous passages in which Paul 
speaks of his own history and experience.* 

But we are not satisfied with thus grasping the fundamental 
idea of his theology, and bringing out its essentially psycholo- 
gical character. As we have spoken of a system, it is incumbent 
on us to show that it is not we only, but Paul himself, who 
cast his teaching into a systematic shape and form. A mind 
so argumentative as that of Paul could not fail to arrange his 


* Gal. i. 11, and foll.; 1 Cor. xv. 8, and foll.; Phil. iu. 6, and foll. ; 
2 Cor. iv. 7, and foll.; 1 Tim. i, 12, and foll. 
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ideas on a definite plan, and to group them according to their 
natural relations. We therefore expect to find him enunciating 
in some part of his writings the division which he adopts, the 
method he follows. Nor are we disappointed. In the Epistle 
to the Romans, at the very point where he commences his 
exposition of the religion of the Gospel, he brings together all 
the doctrinal theses on which it rests, and enumerates them 
categorically, so that they contain the programme of his 
ulterior demonstration, and indicate to us the track we must 
follow in order to apprehend it aright :— 

“ But now the righteousness of God without the law is mani- 
fested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets; even the 
righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus Christ wnto all 
and upon all them that believe: for there is no difference: for 
all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; being 
justified freely by His grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus.” * 

The subject of this passage, and consequently the funda- 
mental idea around which all the others are grouped, is 
righteousness. It is immediately and twice over characterized 
from the Gospel point of view by the addition of the genitive 
of God, which distinguishes it from every other quality to which 
this name is commonly applied. : 

This righteousness of God is presented under a double aspect, 
and the system accordingly divides itself into two parts, the 
one negative or polemic, the other affirmative or dogmatic. 
The second is, without doubt, the more important, and of the 
wider significance ; but the first is not the less indispensable. 
The latter, having reference to the past, is represented as to its 
substance by the words the law, as to its position in the system 
by the negative particle without. The former, having regard 


* Nui XQPIZ NOMOY AIKAIOZTNH Gcov IEPANEPOTAI, paprupovmévy 
brd Tov vouov Kal Tav rpopynT&y, Stxaoctyyn dé Oeovd did wicrews "Inoov Xpicrov, 
EIS JIANTA® xal ért rdvras TOTS TIZTEYONTAS: ov ydp éore dcacrory. 
wares yap Huaprov, kal vorepovrra THs SdEns Tod Oeov, Sixacovevor Swpeay THI 
ATTAT XAPITI AIA TH2 ANOATTPQZTEQS THE EN XPIZTOI IHZOYL. 
Rom. iii. 21, and foll. 
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~ to the future, is represented by the word which refers to the 
Gospel revelation. 

In the first part the apostle distinguishes and draws atten- 
tion to three facts which correspond to three aspects of his 
negative thesis. There is, first, the historic side, or the fact of 
the wnwersality of sim. Here we shall find him investigating 
the causes and describing the effects of sin, both being regarded 
by him as lying at the basis of the decrees of God, and as 
forming the premises of the system which is to deal with them. 
In the second place, there is the polemical side, properly so 
called, or the fact of the insufficiency of the law. Here, 
we shall find him analyzing the nature, the moral effects, 
and providential design of the anterior revelations, more 
particularly of the Old Testament, and demonstrating their 
temporary character. Lastly, there is the religious side, or 
the fact of man’s secret desire for deliverance from his state 
of misery. Here we shall find the description of the threefold 
bondage of man—under sin, under guilt, under the law—and of 
the gloomy prospect (the coming short of the glory of God) 
connected with it. This last fact brings us at once to the 
second part, which treats of the consolation given tothe man 
who is conscious of his desperate state. 

In this second part we have then the setting forth of the 
Gospel—that is to say, of the good news to be proclaimed to 
the sinner. It consists in teaching him that his salvation is pos- 
sible, that henceforth there is access for him to God by the way 
long predicted, but not hitherto opened. God wills the salvation 
of man by Christ. This is the simplest expression of the 
Gospel. This statement of it names three persons placed in a 
particular relation, the knowledge of which relation forms the 
basis of this theology. It is God who wills the salvation of 
His creatures; it is Christ who procures that salvation for 
them; it is man by whom itis to be obtained. The motive 
power with God is grace; the act of Christ is redemption ; the 
medium for man is faith. 

Such is the outline of the Pauline system as it may be 
deduced directly from the text we have analyzed. We shall 
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not for the present pursue it further. The second part is very 
slightly sketched here: of the various details which it com- 
prehends, and the numerous subdivisions which it suggests, 
we shall speak at length presently. We shall endeavour to 
show by other passages of his writings that these subdivisions 
are indicated generally by the apostle himself. It is with a 
view to render the comprehension of the system more simple 
to our readers that we confine ourselves for the present to 
what has been said. The system will unfold itself in its fulness 
before their eyes as they advance, and they will not fail to 
note its dialectic completeness, when they have grasped the 
scope of its religious import. 
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CHAPTER III. 
OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


WE shall not be surprised to find at the basis of Paul’s theo- 
logical system a proposition purely and simply borrowed from 
Mosaism. When he enlisted under the banner of the Gospel, 
he would not commence by repudiating the sum and sub- 
stance of his former faith as an error and a lie. Such an act of 
absolute repudiation of the past might beseem a pagan, an 
idolator; but for a converted Jew, Judaism still rested upon 
the basis of a Divine revelation; the Gospel did not open 
with a divorce from the law. Paul, as a Christian, might 
Hadeechiedly regard and apprehend the relations of the two 
dispensations in a manner different from that to which as a 
disciple of Gamaliel he had been accustomed; but he did not 
cease to recognize that there were bonds of union and relation- 
ship between Judaism and Christianity, truths and axioms 
common to both, and above all in both the same God. 

We have said, then, that the starting-point of evangelical 
theology, as formulated by Paul, is a proposition borrowed from 
Judaism. We may add that it was one of capital importance in 
the Judaic system. The condition of blessedness vs righteous- 
ness: this was the fundamental axiom of the doctrines of the 
Old Testament; this is also the basis upon which, from a 
dialectic point of view, the religious theory is founded which 
the great apostle developes and applies in his epistles. 

We shall not dwell here on the fact, otherwise well ascer- 
tained, that the written law and the prophets did not hold out 
to the people of Israel any hope of a recompense beyond the 
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grave. They ever stimulated and sustained the moral energy 
of the nation by promises made in the name of God for the 
future. These promises, merely earthly and political in the 
beginning, were raised gradually into a higher sphere; and in 
the apostolic age, without being completely spiritualized, they 
had become generally associated, both in the teaching of the 
schools and in the popular mind, with the future life and the 
inauguration of a more perfect and happier world. The reli- 
gious faith of Judaism, especially in the latter times, had found 
in these hopes its highest and dearest expression. 

The same hopes the Gospel adopted and confirmed, raising 
them into its own sphere, and gradually spiritualizing them. 
Tt accepted also the condition which Mosaism had attached to 
the realization of the promises,—the necessity, namely, of 
righteousness. But it is in the appreciation and definition of 
this one means of attaining to blessedness, in the exposition 
of the particular relation between it and the facts of the 
Gospel, that Paul struck out a new path for himself, along 
which we must follow him. 

Let us once more call to mind briefly what in Judaism 
was understood by righteousness.* We must not attach to 
the word the meaning it bears in our civil language. The 
idea of the theocracy will lead us. to its true signification. 
Men, who stand to God in the relation of subjects to a King, 
must endeavour to perform all that is demanded of them. 
Their acts must be in exact accordance with the sovereign 
will to which they bow. The question is not one of motive 
in the acts performed, of the feelings which prompt or accom- 
pany those acts, but of the actual thing done. If these are 
in perfect harmony with the command given, it constitutes 
righteousness—that is, legal perfection. It was to this 
legal, external, material perfection, so to speak, that Judaism 
aspired; the law is called, in view of the end thus proposed, 
a law of righteousness; + it was considered possible for and 


* MTs: Sixacootvn. 


+ Rom. ix. 31, vduos d&ixacoo’vns.—Phil. iii. 4, and foll. 
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- incumbent on the individual to attain to this end, to make 
himself thus righteous, in short, by his own efforts and merit.* 

This was what Paul had learnt in the school of Judaism.+ 
The ideal aim of his life had been the punctual performance 
of the law; his zeal and courage were sustained by the 
hope of appearing before God as righteous, and thus gaining 
his title to blessedness. Now it must be observed that this 
principle of a close relation between present righteousness and 
future felicity, has in it nothing which repels the reason or 
which is contrary to the conception of God. If there was 
any error in the use made of it, the theory at least was not in 
fault. Paul therefore does not repudiate it. He still pro- 
claims that it.is the fulfilment of the law—the positive or the 
natural law—which will secure for man the declaration of the 
favour of God, and the prospect of a glorious reward. He. 
still repeats that without being righteous no man can claim, 
a part in the heavenly inheritance.t 


* "Tdlav, Rom. x. 3; 
+ Phil. iii. 4, and foll. 
ft Rom. ii. 13, and foll. ; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 
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CHAPTER IY. 
OF SIN. 


SIDE by side with this principle, Paul places another which is 
no less fundamental, and which in combination with the fore- 
going will give us his whole system. The one, which is purely 
theoretical, had been derived from the conception of God; the 
other, which is simply historical, is based upon experience and 
conscience. Both are alike true, and yet they seem to be con- 
tradictory and incompatible with each other. They constitute 
a kind of antinomy, as it is called in logic, but an antinomy of 
far graver moment than any which merely baffles speculative 
reason, since this touches man in his highest interests, and 
opens before him a gloomier vista than one of doubt and error 
simply. It is this very antinomy which the Gospel, in default 
of all other philosophy, is destined to resolve. 

The theoretic principle affirms that no man can attain to 
happiness without righteousness. Historical experience de- 


clares directly that no man possesses this righteousness; that, 


on the contrary, all without exception are in the sight of God 
sinners. 

We have just said that, with Paul, this second fundamental 
principle of the evangelical theology was sustained by ex- 
perience. In fact, he does not anywhere give a speculative 
demonstration of it—one based, that is, on some theological 
premis2. In order to establish it, he appeals simply to the 
observations which any man can make on those about him, 
and more particularly to the inner consciousness of every 
individual. In order to help all in this study of themselves, 
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which, painful as its results are, is full of instruction for those 
who seriously pursue it, the apostle divides men into two classes 
—those who have and those who have not received a positive 


law from God ;* in other words, the Jews and the Gentiles; 


and he then applies his principle to both categories.t 

It is true, he says, that the Gentiles have not received any 
positive law—that is, a revelation of the will of God at any 
particular portion of their history; but they do not thus 
escape responsibility towards God because of their sins ; for, in 
default of such positive commandment, they have received two 
other laws equally divine, which may stand them in its stead 


—that, namely, which is manifested in nature, and that which V 
speaks in their conscience. By the former they may learn to | 


know God, the almighty and all-wise Creator, who perpetually 
reveals Himself in His creatures ;+ by the latter they ought 
to recognize the obligation to worship, and the way to please 
Himg This constituted a /aw|| for them perfectly analogous to 
that of the Jews, both in its source and in its end. They had 
not profited, however, by these revelations; they had worshipped 
the ereature rather than the Creator, and had fallen in con- 
sequence of this error into the most terrible moral corruption. 
In losing God they had lost themselves, and contracted an 
immeasurable debt of moral guilt.¢ Thus, though they were 
without law in the historical sense of the word, as we have 
explained above, they were yet chargeable with transgression 
of the Divine law,** of sin in the moral and positive sense, no 
less than the possessors of the written law. 

_ The culpability of the Jews is still more evident. The 
knowledge of the will of God was made so easy to them, that 
their transgressions were without excuse. The very explicit- 
ness of their law, its minuteness in all details of duty, left 


* Od dvouot, of brd vouov, 1 Cor. ix. 20, and foll.; Gal. iv. 5. 
+ Rom. i., ii. 

{ Acts xiv. 15—17 ; xvii. 24—28; Rom. i. 20. 

§ Rom. 1. 15; i. 32. 

|| Rom. ii. 27. 

J Rom. i. 23—32; Eph. iv. 17—19. 

#* *Avoula, 2 Cor. vi. 14; Rom. vi. 19; Titus ii. 14. 
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them without any cloak of ignorance to cover their sins. 
“And yet experience proves that the Jews also failed to fulfil 
the law. For, on the one hand, they misconceived its spirit, 
they perverted it by making it a matter of purely outward 
observance, by reducing it to an opus operatum, as scholastic 
theology would have termed it; on the other hand, they found 
‘it impossible never to neglect any minute item of those innu- 
merable commandments contained in the law, and yet the 
obedience demanded was to be absolute and entire.* 

It is, then, an established fact that all men, to whatever 
nation or religion they belong, are sinners. f 

It follows naturally that none has any valid title to the 

- possession of happiness. The condition not being fulfilled, 
‘the Divine promise becomes null and void; all mankind has 
/ forfeited its highest good, its sublimest hope.t 

To what has just been said we add a single remark. Paul, 
from his historical point of view, is speaking only of the Jews. 
and the Gentiles, but it is easy to see that all that he says is 
equally applicable to men who might not come directly under 
either of these categories. This is evident from the psycho- 
logical considerations which he goes on ‘to present; and, 
indeed, the terms Jews and Gentiles, though borrowed from 
the positive facts of his own day, have also an abstract and 
general signification, which ‘will render them always applicable 
to a theology perfectly independent of circumstances. 

This fact of sin § once admitted as the general and habitual 
condition of man, the question of its cause and its origin 
naturally presents itself. The apostle was bound to enter 
‘upon it; he has solved it, and made it a very essential element 
in the economy of his system. He devotes himself to a 
psychological study of human nature, and these are the dis- 
coveries he makes. 

- * "Rom. ii, 13, 21—24. 
+ Ildvres vf’ auapriay cic’, Rom. iii. 9; comp. 19. 
{ ft ‘Yorepotvra ris d6Ens rod Oeoh, Rom. iti. 23. 
§ We do not enumerate here the passages in which we find the terms 


dudprnua, auapria, raparTwua, eic. We shall meet with these again as we 
‘go on to analyze the theological ideas connected with them. 
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In the nature of man, from the moral point of view, two 
hostile principles are in active operation,—the one good, the 
other evil. The former is called the spirit, and is the depositary 
of the ideas of natural religion, of the knowledge of God, of His 
will, of the moral law; it is to this that every Divine mani- 
festation is addressed, and to which every impulse to act accord- 
ing to the will of God, or, which amounts to the same thing, 
according to the moral law, appeals.* This principle is the 
motive power, the condition of a life agreeable to God; of a 
life of righteousness, as Paul speaks ; of a virtuous life, as we 
should call it in our speech of to-day. The second principle 
is the flesh. This is in all things the reverse of the former ; it 
represents in general the sum of all that is opposed to the 
mind and will of God; from it comes every impulse to violate 
the moral law; it is the spring and source of unrighteousness 
and vice; that which we call sensuality is but a partial ex- 
pression of the idea coriveyed by the flesh.t 

These two principles are in perpetual warfare. If for a 
moment one of them seems overcome or enchained, neither is 
ever destroyed ; both preserve always some power of resistance, 
some hope of victory.| Unhappily, the good principle, in this 
incessant conflict sustained with the evil, habitually succumbs, 
or at least never achieves over it a lasting mastery. 


* This is a misconception of the apostle’s account of human nature— 
if by human nature is meant the condition of man previous to regene- 
ration. The ‘‘ spirit” is not what Reuss describes in the text, ‘the 
depositary of the idea of natural religion,” etc. The ‘‘spirit” is that 
new element of life which man receives in response to his faith in the 
Lord Jesus-Christ.-- Before regeneration there is a knowledge, more or 
less imperfect, of the moral law, and there may be a conflict between the 
higher affections of the moral nature and those inferior impulses which 
betray a man into sin, but the “‘ spirit” is present only in the regenerate 
soul.—Ep. 

+ A series of expressions which we shall note in passing are derived from 
this twofold psychological thesis. Kara cdpka (kara mvetua) Shy, wepurarety, 
elvat; Ta THs capKds (Too mvevparos) Ppovety, ev capkl (év mv.) evar, Rom, vill. 
4—13. 

tH odp& émiOupet xara tod mvevuaros, TO 5¢ rvetua KaTa THs oapkos, Tara dé 
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The term which Paul uses to describe this antagonism 
may apply to both opposing tendencies, but it serves more 
particularly to designate the evil principle, wherever it is em- 
ployed in an ethical sense. Every motion of the flesh, every 
impulse of desire on its part, is a lust, an appetite, in the evil 
sense of the word.* The epithets which usually accompany 
this word sutliciently mark its import. The lust of the flesh is 
evil, blind, delusive, since it is in contradiction with the true 
interests of man; unhappily, it is also natural to our heart and 
to the world at large to which we by birth belong.t 

Every victory of the flesh over the spirit is a sin; or, to 
speak more exactly, we recognize as sin every act in order to — 
the consummation of which the flesh has to gain such a pre- 
liminary victory. These victories as they are repeated become 
“more and more easy ; the flesh finally gains the ascendant over 
the spirit, and exercises a sway no longer contested ; sin, from 
being an isolated fact, becomes a habit, a tendency, a general 
disposition. This disposition is unhappily the ordinary con- 
dition of man. In his natural development, and while he is 
left to himself, he is under the empire of the flesh, he is the 
slave of sin. The combat is generally an unequal one, and the 
spirit never achieves the full and definite supremacy it ought 
to exert; it is at most at intervals that its efforts are crowned 
with a momentary success, which, because so short-lived, is of 
no value.t 

Paul never loses sight of this fundamental idea of his 
religious psychology, but the terms which he uses in its appli- 
cation and in his theological discussions vary in many respects, 
and seem to be based on differing conceptions. In truth, 
since he is describing an internal conflict, a kind of schism 
between the faculties of the same individual, we can well 
conceive of a sort of double consciousness in the writer himself. 
The J may comprehend his whole personality, and thus include 


* “Eriduuia, Rom. vi. 12; xiii. 14; 1 Thess. iv. 5; Titus iii. 3, ete. 

+ °Em, capxés, Gal. v. 16, 24; Eph. ii. 3; xaxy, Col. iii. 5; dvdnros, 
1 Tim. vi. 9; dadrys, Eph. iv. 22; xapdlas, Rom. i. 24; xoouix}, Titus ii. 12. 

ft "Ey capxixés elul, wempapuévos brd tiv auapriay, Rom. vii. 14. 
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the two conflicting powers ;* or, again, the J may represent 
only the higher and spiritual element, thus distinguished from 
the lower and carnal, as from something foreign to-its true 
self;+ or, lastly, the J may mean the personality already under 
the power of sin, and thus having lost, so to speak, the better 
part of itselft This last is the expression of the common 
experience; the first is based upon man’s psychological study 
of himself, while the second is the utterance of the religious 
or Christian idea. With this mode of expression is connected 
that other in which Paul speaks of an inner man,§—that is to 
say, of a personal being truly deserving the name of man, but 
concealed or kept in bondage by something foreign and external 
. to itself. 

Here is a series of terms which all represent the same psycho- 
logical fact, but in a different manner. The spirit and the 
flesh may both be considered as not self-governing, but as 
placed under the dominion of an external law. The spirit is 
under the law of God, the flesh under the law of sin. The 
former is also called “the law of the mind,” the second the 
“law in the members,”|| the members being the organs of the 
‘flesh in the consummation of the acts to which it prompts, as 
the mind is the organ of the spirit to which God addresses 


* Rom. vii. 25. 3 

+ Rom. vii. 17, 20, 24. 

{ Rom. vii. 18. 

§ °O ow dvOpwros, Rom. vii. 22; 2 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. ii. 16. 

|| Nouds eot, duaprias, 7. vods, Tr. wedéwv. The word vovs has different 
meanings : it signifies at first simply what we call reason, apart from any 
moral functions—the mode of thought, the direction of the mind (Rom. 
feoseeiy. 0; ieph. iv..17;, Phil iv. 7; 1 Tim: vi. .5;, 2’ Tim iii. 8 ; 
Titus 1.15). In a particular case it designates the free and spontaneous 
action of the human mind, in opposition to the state of ecstasy (1 Cor. 
xiv. 14, and foll.) In a series of other passages it relates to the moral 
dispositions, the manner of life, the ethical principles (Rom. xii. 2; 
Eph. iv. 23; 1 Cor. i. 10). We have just seen it placed in contrast to 
odpé (Rom. vil. 23, 25), as representing the spiritual element in man ; 
elsewhere it is combined with this word, vovs ris capxds (Col. ii. 18), to 
designate the carnal element or tendency. Nois Xpcorod (1 Cor. ii, 16) is, 
without doubt, the deeper apprehension of the Gospel. 
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Himself in order to enforce His will. These expressions, the 
law of sin, the law in the members, are evidently suggested 
by the requirements of the parallelism. The fundamental 
relation, as shown above, is not changed by these various 
formulas, which only differ from those before used by pointing 
out the more immediate causes of the inner antagonism. But 
it would be wrong to conclude from these terms, the members 
or the body,* that Paul regards sin as inherent in the very 
substance of the flesh, a theory which would lead at once to 
Manicheeism,—that is, to the system which proclaims the 
radical antagonism, the absolute dualism between matter and 
spirit, as between two elements of different origin. Paul 
does not go beyond the simple psychological observation to 
which we have alluded, and in this part of his system, even 
more than elsewhere, he is careful not to enter the region 
of more or less perilous metaphysics, He goes no further 
than the fact of the opposition between the natural man and 
God.t 

If we grasp the idea of a law of God by which the spirit 
is governed, the fact that the spirit triumphs over the flesh 
appears naturally as an act of obedience to that law, and a life 
regulated by it is a life for God or according to His willt In 
this case, which we put here hypothetically, the ego is con- 
sciously made one with God, and there is no more opposition 
to the practice of the Divine law. On the contrary, when the 
flesh gains the dominion, when the senses and the passions 
form the rule and end of life, it is a life for self, the life of an 
egoist.§ 

There is yet one other variation to be noted in the language 
employed. Sometimes the flesh is described as powerful and 
victorious.|| Again it is represented as too weak to follow the 


* DGua rs capkds, ris duaprlas, Col, ii, 11 ; Rom. vi, 6. 

+ Kara dv@pwrov is the equivalent of xara cdpxa, and is opposed to kara 
Bedv. 

+t Ziv 7O 00, Gal. ii. 19, 

§ Zfv éavrg,2 Cor. v. 15; Rom, xiy. 7, 

|| Rom. vil. 23, 
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motion of the spirit.* We see at once that these are but two 
phases of the same fact. 

We shall conclude with a remark which may seem super- 
fluous after all that has gone before, but which we cannot 
pass over because Paul himself gives emphasis to it. This 
universality of sm, deplored by the apostle, is not only the 
character of the generation then living. He does not imitate 
the moralists, preachers, or writers of satires, who have often 
represented their own contemporaries as more corrupt than 
their fathers. He declares positively that all men who have 
ever lived from the very first, have been in the same moral 
condition.t 

We have now to verify the effects and consequences result- 
ing to man from this state of sin. In part these are manifest 
now and heré; in part they hang over him as a menace for the 
future. 

In the present time, the sinful man may find himself in two 
very different positions, corresponding to two distinct stages of 
the knowledge he has of himself, and consequently of his own 
moral misery. 

One man is alive to his sins, and seeks to avoid their repe- 
tition ; he makes efforts to resist the principle of sin, but the 
victory ever eludes him; in moments of weakness and supine- 
ness he yields afresh, and falls when he least expects it; 
he knows the good, and wills and desires it, but finds no 
‘strength in himself to cleave to and realize it, or rather he is 
constantly brought into collision with a stronger force which 
breaks and paralyzes his -will. This is the conflict, ever re- 
newed and ever issuing in failure, which the apostle describes 
so eloquently in a famous passage of his writings.t Hence arises 
a feeling of bitter disappointment, a sort of despair which will 
plunge man into an abyss of misery,§ or will issue in a stolid 
indifference. 


* Rom. vi. 19, 
+ ILdvres fuaprov, Rom, v, 12, 
+ Rom, vii. 15—23, 
§ Tadalrwpos éy@ dvOpwros, Rom, vii, 24. 
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And this constitutes that second stage of the moral con- 
sciousness, of which we spoke just now. He who is unhappy 
enough to sink thus low, has no more courage even to attempt 
to resist evil. He is insensible* to the shame of sin, deaf to 
the voice of conscience, inaccessible to the counsels of peace ; 
he is, in a word, in a state of stupefaction, of moral lethargy, 
which well deserves the name of death.t 
The future is fraught with consequences yet more fearful ; it 
presents itself to the man under the darkest colours. He who 
has gone afar off from God, and who has no power and no will 
to bridge over the great gulf between them, how shall he stand 
before his Judge? If a man fails to fulfil all the duties pre- 
scribed by the law of God, is he not condemned already, already 
under a curse from which there is no escape?+ How much 
heavier must that curse be upon one who has provoked it by 
his own indifference ? But in both cases alike, the blessedness 
annexed to the fulfilment in all points of the Divine commands 
is necessarily withheld, hopelessly lost, and its dark reverse is 
all to which the sinner can look forward. | 

God, in His justice, can but punish. This necessity is‘ de- 
signated by an anthropomorphic term, borrowed from the Old 
Testament (where such repeatedly occur), the word anger, § 
from which, however, we must carefully dissociate all idea of 
passion or human affection. It might be better called the 
reprobative justice of God. Now, since we are all sinners, 
and since the moral consciousness, from its very first awaken- 
ing, brings with it the sense of guilt already contracted ; or, in 
other words, since by the natural play of our powers, the flesh 
has already gained the mastery over the spirit, even before 
conscience has taught us to recognize the antagonism of the 
two elements, it follows that in our natural state, and at the 
very commencement of our conscious existence, we find our- 


* “Ammdynkws éavrév, Eph. iv. 19. 

+ Nexpods év rots mapamrdpact, Col, ii. 13; comp. Eph. ii. 1,. 5; 
dmn)dorpiwuévos THs [wis rovGeod, Eph. iv. 18. 

{ Kardpa, Gal. ii. 10. 

§ ‘Opy7, Rom. 1.18; ii. 5,8; iii. 5; Eph. v. 6; Col. iii. 6, ete. 
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selves already under the stroke of this Divine reprobation, or, 
as the apostle says, “we are children of wrath.” * 

The punishment reserved for the sinner is necessarily depri- 
vation of the blessedness promised to the righteous. This 
purely negative aspect of it is conveyed by different terms all 
equally expressive of the idea of death to die, to perish; death 
is the wages of sin ; sin is the goad of death,t and many similar 
expressions. In the passage last quoted, the figure of the goad. 
is borrowed from the practice of the husbandman of urging on 
the beasts at plough by means of a pointed instrument. It 
conveys therefore the idea that sin urges on death, death being 
regarded as a power acting under the pressure of another force. 
Lastly, man in his natural state, finds himself in a condition 
which leads him to his ruin; and that which Paul calls the 
body of death t is not the physically mortal frame, but the 
disposition which by sin leads to damnation. 

It is at once obvious that the question here is not that of 
physical death, or rather that the idea of the unhappy state, 
both present and future of the sinner, is not exhausted by the 
fact of the cessation of the present life. The terms, however, 
which we have just enumerated, are really borrowed in the 
first instance from the phenomenon of natural death. At the 
time when the Hebrew people began to form their religious 


* Hope réxva pice dys, Eph. ui. 3. In view of what is said in Rom. 
v. 13, on the necessity of the intervention of a law because of trans- 
gression, we find it impossible to translate this expression by such a 
phrase as this: we-are by our very birth children of the curse. The 
meaning of the word ¢vcs is determined by a very explicit parallel 
passage in Rom. ii. 14, where it signifies also, and in view again of the 
moral condition, the natural development of the faculties, apart from the 
positive law. (“By nature,” as Reuss says, does not mean ‘‘ by, our 
birth ;” the expression is the precise antithesis of “‘ by grace.” Of Adam, 
after he sinned, it might be said that ‘‘by nature’ he was a child of 
wrath ; it was owing to God’s supernatural grace that he became a child 
of God.—Ep. } 

+ Ta dpavia ris duaprias Oavaros, Rom. vi. 23; comp. v. 16; vii. 5, and 
foll. ; 2 Cor. vii. 10, etc. ; drodvnckelvy, Rom. viii. 18; dédddvoGa, Rom. 
ii. 12; arwdeva, Phil. iii. 19 ; 7d Kévrpov rod Oavdrov 4 duapria, 1 Cor. xv. 56. 
- £ Lapua ov Pavarov, Rom. vii. 24. 
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language, death appeared to them as the end of all existence, 
the gloomy dwelling in the shades of the dead not deserving 
to be called life. To the ancient Israelites, therefore, this 
separation from earth was a thing fraught with terror; to them 
nothing seemed so desirable as a prolonged old age, the utmost 
possible postponement of those bitter farewells. To them the 
idea of life was the natural synonym for happiness; death 
was the image of every kind of evil. When at length the 
power of the Messianic hope, with all its far-reaching conse- 
quences, had suggested and fostered the belief in a resurrection 
and a recompense beyond the grave, the old phraseology, 
shehtly modified in meaning, might still serve to mark 
the two conditions, so essentially in contrast, of the life to. 
come. The names of life and death applied to them with 
singular aptness, the former representing far more than the 
mere continuity of physical existence, the latter not intending 
at all to set forth the cessation of that continuity. All the 
horror which the vision of the grave had been wont to inspire 
in the ancients, now centred in the idea of being shut out from 
the kingdom of Messiah; and what comparison could better 
describe the joy of having a part in that kingdom, than the 
supreme satisfaction men had once felt in being saved from a 
danger which threatened existence itself, and in enjoying a 
happy old age whose peaceful days were to be lengthened out 
indefinitely ? Thus life meant blessedness ; and the absence of 
blessedness was called death. 

This last expression is further justified from another point of 
view. After the change that had passed upon the eschatological 
ideas of the Jews, physical death, which had been at first so 
terrible to all, because beyond it all was blank, retained the 
same aspect, or became even more terrible to those to whom it 
was now the prelude to a condition of positive woe; while to 
others, the hope which filled their souls outweighed the anguish 
of the bitter moment. To the one, death was the path to joy ; 
to the others, the future appeared as a deathless death.* 


* This is a very unsatisfactory account of the terminology of St. Paul 
and of the New Testament writers generally, concerning the future of 
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Death had been appointed by God in the beginning * to be 
the chastisement of the transgression of His will. It is true 
that this penalty had only been made a distinct threat in view 
of one particular sin. But the same punishment was subse- 
quently applied, imputed, without any fresh decree, to those 
who had committed any sin whatever. Transgressions were 
infinitely diversified in their object and their form; but the 
punishment remained the same for all; all were alike dis- 
obedient and blameworthy, and the difference of the conditions 
in which the individuals were placed in relation to the positive 
laws of God (not all having received them by formal promul- 
gation), made no difference at all in their doom; those who 
have sinned without law shall perish independently of law ; 
and those who sin having the law, shall be judged by the 
law.t 


the wicked. Both our Lord and His apostles insist so constantly on the 
final destruction of the impenitent, that it is difficult to understand how 
the doctrine of everlasting suffering could have obtained a footing in 
the Church. ‘‘ Eternal death” is not an eternal dying. The death 
of the body is the death of that by which we are related to the region 
of the phenomenal and the temporal ; eternal death is the death of that 
by which we are related to the real and the eternal.—Ep. 

* We shall allude again presently to the passage in Rom. v."12, and 
foll., which many of our readers may, no doubt, expect that we’should 
discuss here. For the moment, we direct attention only to ver. 14, which 
belongs to our present subject. Paul has in view these two facts : that 
sin existed prior to the Mosaic law (ver. 18), and that in the Scripture a 
penalty is nowhere expressly announced, after the threat uttered to Adam 
(Gen. ii. 17), till the lawgiving from Sinai. Men, from Adam to Moses, 
sinned not, é7l Tq duowmpare THs mapaBacews “Addu, after the manner of 
Adam—that is to say, not against an express command. 

F “Oco. dvéuws juaprov dvouws kal drodouvra, Kai dco év vouw Huaprov, did 
vouov KpiOjcovrat, Rom. ii. 12. 
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CHAPTER V. 
OF THE LAW. 


IN view of a corruption so universal, and to which such fearful 
consequences are attached, it is natural to inquire what means 
are there to remedy the one and to remove the other. This is 
the sum and substance of theology. Paul, in the investigation 
of this great question, proceeds by way of exclusion. Con- 
vinced that the root of the evil was found in the men them- — 
selves, he arrived directly at the conviction that they would 
seek in vain in their own nature, in their own powers and 
faculties, for the means of ameliorating their state, and gain- 
ing any assurance of future good. So long as they looked in 
this direction, they could not but fail of their end. While 
going about to establish their own righteousness, they were 
not submitting themselves under the righteousness of God.* 
Here the term their own righteousness is relative, and stands 
for that to which man may attain by his own efforts; the 
righteousness of God is the absolute righteousness which God 
requires, and which alone can be of worth. Between these 
two there is a broad gulf, and there can be no surer way to fail 
of the second than by clinging persistently to the first. 

The means of attaining salvation are, then, not to be found 
in man, but without him. Where then are we to look for 
them? Paul, as a Jew, turns first to the law of Moses. That 
law appeared to him as a positive Divine revelation ; as such 

* Tay lilav dicavoctvrnvy fnrovvres arical, TH Stkaoctvyn Tov Oeod ody 
imeraynoov, Rom. x. 3. Paul is speaking here of the Jews, but what he 
says is to him an absolute truth. 
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it demanded absolute obedience, and promised happiness in 
return. But before coming to the question, How can man be 
saved? Paul had already demonstrated the universality of sin. 
_ He had found that the Jews, though they had the law, did not 
escape the power of sin; he himself, while fully convinced of 
the claims and privileges of the law, while devoted to the 
commandments of God, was conscious of sin within. This 
experience must in itself show him the insufficiency of the 
law, its powerlessness to do what was required of it, its weak- 
ness because of the presence of sin in the flesh. This fact, 
translated into a doctrinal form, would be the assertion that 
the law could neither secure to man, nor enable him to achieve, 
the victory of the spirit over the flesh; consequently that it 
could not help ‘him in the attainment of righteousness—that is, 
of a disposition absolutely conformed to the will of God, and 
to eternal salvation as the result of such a disposition.* 

This, then, is the first doctrinal statement, properly so called, 
which we find in the writings of Paul, according to the:plan 
we are following in our exposition. It is obviously purely 
negative ; it does not yet unfold the evangelical idea itself; 
but it prepares the way. It is so important, not only as a 
basis of doctrine, but as a fact of history, that we may be 
allowed to pause over it a moment, in order to estimate rightly 
the significance of the terms composing it. 

And first let us endeavour to arrive at an exact definition of 
the word law. 

Primarily, this word signifies, purely and simply, the law of 
Moses as contained in the Pentateuch,t or even a particular 
article of that law.t 

The Jews, however, had already in their common speech 
extended the circle of this notion, and designated by the 
term law the entire Old Testament, less in the literary sense, 


* Ey viuw ovdels Sixacodrac mapa tm Oeod, Gal. iii. 11; comp. ii. 16; 
Rom. iii. 20, and foll., to the end of chap. iv. ; Acts xiii. 39. 
+ Nouos Macews, Rom. v. 138, 20; 1 Cor. ix. 8, and foll. ; xiv. 34; Gal. 
iii. 17, 19, etc. 
{ Rom. vii. 2. 
VOL. Il. 3 
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according to which the prophets * were added, to complete the 
idea of the volume, than in the theological sense, all the other 
books being thus regarded as corollaries of the Mosaic legis- 
lation.t It may be boldly affirmed that in most of the passages 
in which Paul makes use of the word law, it is in the historical 
or literary sense; the allusion is to the Old Testament as a 
whole, not to the Pentateuch in particular; on this account 
the term has most frequently that which was called in the old 
theology the economic signification—that is, it stands for the 
entire Old Testament economy. 

This more or less general application of the term does not 
therefore exert any influence upon the doctrinal statements we 
are about to consider. For our subject, it is more important 
to show that Paul, when he speaks of the law, makes no dif- 
ference between its various precepts, whatever their nature 
or import, but treats them all as forming a compact and 
homogeneous body, all the parts and elements of which present 
the same characteristics. From our Christian standpoint we 
are accustomed to distinguish between the moral and the ritual 
portion of the Old Testament, and to declare the one to be 
explicitly confirmed by the Gospel, and of permanent obli- 
gation on the Church; the other to be as explicitly abrogated 
by Christ. We have not here to inquire to what extent and in 
- what sense such a distinction is legitimate and sustained ; we 
merely assert that Paul does not make it, and that it has no 
place in his system. Any one maintaining the contrary, proves 
by the very attempt that he has not understood the apostle. 
He will find great difficulty, moreover, in producing a single 
passage in support of his theory; while if our assertion needs 
such demonstration, we can fully support it by quotation. 
Thus all that is written in the book of the law is declared to 
be equally necessary, and placed under the same punitive 
sanction, and the relation of the law to righteousness and 
salvation, pointed out by the apostle, extends to the whole 


* Rom. ii. 21. 


+ Rom. ii. 13; i. 19; x. 4; 1 Cor. xiv. 21, etc. ; comp. Rom. ii. 17, 
and foll. ; Phil. iu. 5, and foll. 
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law.* Lastly, the law is contrasted broadly with the spirit, as 
two principles which cannot co-operate.t But it is superfluous 
to continue quotations; the system as a whole is an emphatic 
denial of the statement we are opposing. 

We maintain, then, that the disciple of Christ was not led 
at all to modify his convictions as a disciple of the Pharisees, 
in relation to the indissolubility and entire homogeneity of all 
the parts of the law. He might, indeed, proclaim the decadence: 
of the entire code, without excepting a single line; but he never 
could make a provisional selection among its precepts, retaining 
some and rejecting others. The works of the law ¢ are all actions 
done at the behest of the law,—all legal actions, without dis-- 
tinction as to what we call moral or spiritual. They comprise,. 
therefore, not only fasts and tithes, circumcision, and other like 
institutions, but also a man’s duties towards his neighbour ; 
and the law is called a law of works,§ inasmuch as it leads to. 
a course of action in harmony with its injunctions, inasmuch 
as it wills that a man should act according to certain precepts 
which it lays down for him, without distinction as to the object 
or motive of his acts. The “men who are of the works of the 
law”|| are then all those who are placed in such a position that 
their moral character can or ought to be judged. solely by the 
conformity of their acts to the letter of the law.. 

For the true character of the law (and this is the essential 
point of the system) is that of an authority external to man, a 
power foreign to his nature, which comes to present and to 
prescribe to him a code of commandments,.and which exacts a 
passive, strict, absolute obedience,—an obedience to be tested - 
by its actual results, not by the spirit which may have led to 
it. Provided the act of obedience is rendered, the law is satis- 
fied ; it is not its province to inquire whether the man obeyed 
from a happy moral impulse, or from fear of punishment. 

* Gal. iii. 10, 21. 

+ Gal. v. 18. 

{ Epya véuov, Rom. iii. 20, and foll..; ix. 32; Gal. 11..16; iii. 2, and. 
foll., etc. 


§ Nouos Epywv, Rom. iii. 27.. 


|| Of & Epywv vouou dyres, Gal. iii, 10. 
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“The law is not of farth,”* it is said; in other words, the test 
of the status of the individual, in the eye of the law, is not a 
disposition of soul, but an outward act; the opus operatum 
is the one essential.t The law, then, is called a law of com- 
mandments,+ because it consists in a series of such command- 
ments, the reason of which man may-not perceive, which may 
be even repugnant to him, but which are all invested with 
that character of irrefragable authority which we have just 
indicated. These commandments man will not find in his own 
heart, at least not in the first instance, but in a book, in the 
letter of Scripture,s—that is to say, in a sphere external to 
himself. From this point ef view there is no difference what- 
ever between what we call moral precepts and ordinances pre- 
sumed to be purely ritual. 

But we go a step further. The arguments which Paul uses 
with reference to the Mosaic law, will apply for the most part 
with equal justice to every kind of law, not only to the positive, 
but to that which we call natural law, that which is mani- 
fested by the voice ef conscience.|| For the latter stands in 
exactly the same psychological relation to man as the positive 
Jaw. This point we shall find more fully established as we 
follow the course of the apostle’s argument. 

We shall first verify the natural effect of the law as he traces 
it, and its relation to sin. Here experience teaches us at the 
outset two psychological facts, which become at once axioms of 
the highest importance in theology : the law incites to sin; the 
law awakens the consciousness of sin. | 

The carnal tendency, the propensity to sin, exists in man 
betore the moral consciousness. The latter only comes to us 
with the law,—that is to say, when any law whatever seeks to 


* ‘O vowos ovk tatu éx miorews, Gal. iii. 12. 

+ O rojcacinoera, Gal. iii. 12 ; comp. v. 3. 

{ Nomos ray evrodav, Eph. ii. 15; comp. Rom. vii. 8—18. 

§ “Evypauuact, 2 Cor, ili. 7; Rom. ii. 27, 29. 

|| Rom. 1. 14, 15; vii. 7—25, especially ver. 22, 23. 

4] There is no need to remark that the point under notice here is the 


conscientia legis, the moral consciousness, not the inner law itself, commonly 
called conscience. ~* 


; 
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direct the course of our actions. It is essential to remember 
here that the function of the law is simply to dictate, to 
command, nothing more. By it we learn to know our duty ; 
but for its fulfilment we are left to the natural play of our 
instincts. The conflict between the flesh and the spirit begins 
as soon as the law has spoken; and as has been said alpeagy, 
the flesh generally gains the day.* 

It is obvious at once that the significance of this fact goes 
far beyond a mere act of the reason; it exerts an almost direct 
influence upon the will, and becomes the cause of a result 
diametrically opposed to the design of the law. The law 
doubtless addresses. itself to the spirit;} it places itself in 
relation with the spiritual element in man; but.as it does not 
impart to him any new powers in addition to those which he 
has by nature, not only it does not render the victory over the 
flesh any more easy, but it becomes itself the accidental cause 
of sin. In fact, as every command arouses within a man a con- 
‘flict between the two principles, and as it is possible for every 
such conflict to issue in a defeat of the good, the law multiplies 
indefinitely the occasions to: sin. Without the law, sin would 
be, so to speak, slumbering, dead,t, existing hypothetically or 
virtually,—that is: to say, as a possibility, but not as an actual 
fact. This condition continues.so. long as man remains without 
the consciousness of law.§ By the commandment, especially 
if it is given in the negative form, or as a prohibition, sin is 
stimulated, excited ; it has placed before it an object of desire ;|| 
it is developed and strengthened by the unlawful desire, which 
repeats itself more and more readily; and nothing helps so 
much to render the tendency to sin irresistible, as the pro- 
digious number of commandments with which the law returns 
again and again to the charge, prolonging indefinitely the 
melancholy experience of stern provocation, rebellious lusts 


* rhv apapriav obk &ywv el py dtd vduov, Rom. vii. 7. 

+ ‘O vouos mvevparixds, Rom. vii. 14. 

{ Xwpls vousv  duaprla vexpd, Rom. vii. 8. 

§ “Ey Sav xupis vouov roré, Rom. vii. 9. 

|| Ly» éwcOuuc av ovk Ade, ef un 6 vopos éXeyev* ovk émBuujoes, Rom. vii. 7. 
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unequal struggles, desperate defeats.* The picture is not 
overdrawn, the colours are not too strong, and the results, 
unhappily, but too familiar. The heathen poet had described 
this study of oneself, with mournful truth, before the apostle : 
“ Nitimur in vetitum semper petimusque negata.” 

It must be observed, nevertheless, that the law gives man a 
criterion of the morality of his actions. Without it, he would 
not know what he was doing; he would have no standard by 
which to estimate the relation subsisting between his acts 
and the will of God. Such involuntary ignorance would 
absolve the man from every sort of responsibility.t This 
axiom of civil law has certainly only a very limited appli- 
cation in morals; but in theory, and speaking absolutely, 
it cannot be contested. With the law, ignorance ceases, and 
responsibility begins. Sin, as an actual or objective fact, being 


invariably present in a man who has reached this stage of: 


development, the law makes him conscious ef it.t This was 
the second psychological fact we mentioned, and which Paul 
proceeds'to'translate into an axiom of theology. 

But ‘before passing on to it, let us sum up once more what 
has just been said, to show that the law which should have 
led man to salvation by the fulfilment of its commands,§ 
actually produces precisely the opposite result. Good, just, 
holy in itself,|| it is the cause or at least the occasion of 
transgression, and consequently of death, by the whole series 
of psychological and moral phenomena which we have just 
analyzed. Yes, it is the law, in a word, which makes it 
‘incumbent upon God te show His wrath.** 

All will now grant that we are right in saying that Paul 
speaks of the'‘law in such a manner that his assertions apply 
no less te the natural law which we find in our conscience, 

* 'H dvvajus Tis duaprlas 6 vouos, 1 Cor. xv. 56. 

T ‘Auapria ok €hdoyetrat pu} dvTos vouov, Rom. v. 13 ; comp. iv. 15. 

t Aca vowou érlyuwors duaprias, Rom. iii. 20. 

§ (O rowjoas abra fyoerat, Rom. x. 5. 

|| Rom. vii. 7, 12, 16. 


q Bipéoy Mot H évrodi 7 els Swhv atry els Pavarov, Rom. vii. 10; 2 Cor. iit. 6. 
** ‘O vowos dpyjv xarepyaferat, Rom. iv. 15. 
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than to the positive law contained in the books of Moses. 
The same phenomena appear in both cases, because in both 
there is the same Divine origin, and the same human nature; 
consequently the same relations of authority and power, 
and, finally, the same effects. Moses is not more eloquent than 
our own heart; conscience can speak as loud as any prophet ; 
but it can no more hinder us from sinning than Moses and the 
prophets can force us to be saints. The fine passage in the 
Epistle to the Romans already repeatedly referred to in this 
chapter,* will strike us with fresh pomt and power if we 
explain it from this general and essentially psychological point 
of view. 

Having once established and explained this psychological 
phenomenon, we are prepared to follow the apostle through 
a series of theological statements which are of the highest 
importance in his whole system, and which constitute in part 
its peculiar and special character among the beliefs of the 
time. 

If every positive law proceeding from. God, whether in- 
scribed upon the individual conscience of men in general, or 
once solemnly proclaimed from Mount Sinai to the chosen 
people, has the effect we have just described; if such is its 
natural and necessary connection with sin, theology is without 
doubt bound to ask what can have been the purpose of God 
in giving His law. 

To this question Paul replies, first, that the design of the 
law cannot have been to render man just; for this end it has 
never at all fulfilled. God would then have chosen means in- 
sufficient to attain His ends; or, to speak more exactly, the 
means devised by Him have produced a result the very re- 
verse of what He intended. Now such a supposition is, on 
the very face of it, inadmissible. All that comes from the 
hand of God is good;t the law, then, must be good; it 
must be fit for the work to which it is designed; that work, 
therefore, must be something other than man’s justification. 


* Rom. vii. 7, and foll. 
+ Rom. vii. 12. 
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Let us bear in mind, in order to understand the full scope 
of this assertion, that the man who seeks to be recognized and 
declared as just before God, his sovereign Judge, is bound to 
fulfil all that God enjoins in His law. But in this work, his 
moral strength constantly breaks down; his efforts slacken at 
times, or even cease altogether for a season. But it is esta- 
blished by a clear declaration of God,* that the first transgression 
of a Divine command, even were it an isolated transgression, 
would be a violation of the indispensable condition of blessed- 
ness, and would not only forfeit any claim to its enjoyment, 
but render man liable to condemnation and the curse. It may 
be said generally, that if righteousness is to result from a com- 
plete sum of isolated acts, it will never be realized, since the 
weakness of man will never allow him to maintain unbroken 
the entire series of these acts, and no after-efforts of his can 
avail to supply the omissions. 

It is then evident that the design of the law cannot have 
been to render man righteous, or to establish that righteous- 
ness. If the law had been able to give life to man, that effect _ 
_would have been seen, and there would have been no necessity 
to seek any other means of salvation;+t but for such an end 
the law was feeble and futile.t The natural and necessary 
result produced by the law will show us what was the end 
for which God gave it. When we look more closely into the 
question, we shall see by the very multiplicity of its effects 
upon the moral condition of man, that it was designed to 
serve many ends, and that it has been in the hands of God a 
powerful instrument in preparing the way for that dispen- 
sation which was finally to lead men to the desired goal. 

The first result we shall notice, which is at once the most 
striking and the most to be deplored, is that the law augments 
the number of sins, that it provokes them, so to speak, that it 


* Gal. iii. 10. 

+ Ei yap €660n vouos 6 Suvdpevos fworojoa, dvTws dv ex vouou Fy 7 Suxacocdyn, 
Gal. ii. 21. . 

£ ’Advyaros acdevijs, Rom. viii. 3; comp. iii. 20, and foll. ; iv. 16; ix. 31; 
Gal, ii. 16, and foll. ; iii. 11, ete. 
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incites man to fill up more and more the measure of his guilt. 
This, then, is the first purpose it is meant to serve.* The law 
brings death; and the priesthood which it instituted, so far 
from being a tutelary power over Israel, was a ministry of 
death and condemnation.t This statement seems strangely 
paradoxical; it even approaches blasphemy ; and yet it unques- 
tionably has its place in the system as a whole. We shall 
discover presently its relations to evangelical ideas, properly 
so called. For the present it is sufficiently explained and 
justified by the close connection in which it stands with the 
statement following. 

The second result, which we have already verified as a fact, 
and which consequently we regard as the second ,purpose of 
the law, is that it makes man conscious of his moral wretched- 
ness, and shows him sin in its natural ugliness. By it, man 
is perpetually reminded of his shortcomings; he is overwhelmed 
by the sense of his weakness and sin; lastly, there is aroused 
in him an earnest desire to be delivered, by whatsoever means, 
from this unhappy state. This desire becomes the more keen 
as he comes to perceive how sin works like a poisonous serpent, 
infecting with its corrupt and deleterious influences even the law, 
which is in itself divine and good, and thus making its own 
deformity the more conspicuous by its antagonism to the most 
sacred things.| Man thus learns to know sin as it is, and realizes 
that he is in himself too weak to resist it. It is obvious that 
this second result is closely associated with the first, and forms, 
so to speak, its corollary. And as the consciousness of this 
state is the preliminary and indispensable condition of the 
change to be wrought, the necessity of this operation of the law 
becomes clear. 

Paul adverts to a third design, which does not belong to 
quite the same category of facts. The naturally carnal mind 
of man threatened him, and with him the entire race, with 


* -O voyuos rape prev va wreovacy Td raparTwua, Rom. v. 20. 

+ Ataxovla Oavarov, karaxpicews, 2 Cor. iii. 6—9. 
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utter ruin, if the unbridled play of the passions met with no 
effectual check. The law was therefore given as a salutary 
curb upon their violence; it was to be a sort of schoolmaster 
to prevent man, by external discipline, from doing the evil 
from which his own reason and heart were not strong enough 
to restrain him.* In the interpretation which we give to this 
passage, and in the consequences we derive from it in relation 
to the Pauline system, we are not following the commonly 
received opinion, which regards the term schoolmaster as 
conveying a different idea, that of a progressive education. 
We do not deny, as will presently be shown, that such an idea 
lies at the basis of the theory, but we do not think the term 
in question is designed to express it. In fact, that term is 
contrasted in the context with others which express the idea 
of liberty, of emancipation, and not of perfection considered 
as the fruit of an education given. It is itself explained by 
other terms which convey the idea of a heavy yoke, a hard 
and repressive rule.t It is employed in the same way else- 
where,} in opposition to the word father, in illustration of the 
different feelings which influence the father and the master 
in the control of those committed to them. 

We may gain yet another view of the purpose God designed 
to fulfil by the promulgation of the law, if we take into con- 
sideration the twofold relation in which it stands to the 
Gospel revelation. 

In the first place, the law appears as a factor in the 
education of men, as labouring to lead them on to something 
beyond its own sphere. It is a means used, not to secure the 
effect resulting directly from its own action, but to lead through 
that direct result to another more remote. 

In the second place, and for this same reason, the law appears 
as a preparatory thing, as having for itself only a temporary 
value. As it did not always exist, so it has not the privilege 


* Tav mapaBdcewy xapw . . . 6 vouos madaywyds Rudy yéyovev, Gal. iil. 
19, 24. 
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of an endless life, while there are purposes of God which, 
existing before the law, are intended also to survive it. 

These two ideas seem to us to be expressed and summed 
up in that phrase,’so rich in condensed meaning, “Christ is 
the end of the law.’* This word end may very well convey at 
once the idea of a goal or term towards which the law tends, 
and that of a cessation or abrogation of the law when that en 
was attained. | 

The same idea is discoverable also, but expressed in a less 
striking manner, in several other analogous passages. Thus it 
is said, the law wntervened,t placed itself, that is, between two 
points——namely, between the sin of Adam, whence date the 
miseries of our kind, and the redemption effected by Christ, 
whence dates our restoration. Evidently, the law here forms 
a sort of link or transition between the two capital facts 
placed at either extremity. The transitory character of the 
law is also expressed in these words; it has been given to 
exercise its power and govern man until the day when the 
promised Seed should come to fulfil His mission; + its pedagogic, 
that is to say, its corrective and repressive office, was to cease 
from the moment that a new order of things, having as 
its vital element faith in Christ, should come to take its 
place. 

In making this statement that Christ is the end of the 
law, the apostle has already passed beyond the sphere of 
mere psychological experience, and of a simple theological 
estimate of the facts attested by it. He has entered the 
special domain of Christian theology; he has broken with 
Judaism; he assigns to the latter a place different to that 
hitherto appropriated toit by faith ; he cancels its authority, 
and asserts for the Gospel a higher dignity, a character which 
places it above the vicissitudes of time, and claims for it 
the power of an endless life. The Gospel is henceforth re- 
garded as the antithesis of the law, and we shall find this 


* Trop vduor Xpucrds, Rom, x. 4. 
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opposition constantly brought before us in the further course 
of this study. 

While establishing this antithesis, however, the apostle is 
still careful to declare that his theology does not contradict 
the law, that it is not hostile to it, nor tends to overthrow * 
it; on the contrary, that it maintains, as no other system 
can, its spirit and intention, since the law itself, rightly under- 
stood, wills and predicts the new economy of grace. ‘The 
prophets had proclaimed it afar off, and the promises made 
to Abraham were not connected with the letter of the law, 
but with faith, that they might be of universal application.t 

This latter fact especially is brought out on every page 
of the epistles, by numerous quotations taken from the Old 
Testament, for the purpose of theological demonstration. It 
would be a grave mistake to regard these citations as. 
argumenta ad hominum as a compliance with the dialectic 
method of the Jews, or, again, as purely homilectic com- 
parisons. On the contrary, Scripture is regarded as a great 
whole, one body of revelations, having its aim beyond itself, 
in the future, and organized in view of a new dispensation. ¢ 
Its deepest meaning cannot therefore be recognized till after 
the fulfilment of that new dispensation;§ but it remains no 
less true that the Gospel revelation rests upon the predictions 
of the prophets, and that the preaching of the apostles will 
naturally have the same basis.|| 


* Nouov otv xarapyoduer, Rom, iii. 31. 
+ Rom. i. 2; iv. 13, 16. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OF THE GOSPEL. 


HITHERTO we have confined our attention to Paul’s epitome 
of theological reflection upon the antecedents of the Gospel. 
We now proceed to inquire what are his views and teachings 
in relation to the Gospel itself. Before entering on this 
new series of facts and ideas, however, let us take one more 
comprehensive glance at the former series, so as to have a 
clear and definite impression upon our minds of the views 
set forth in the epistles on the subject of the law. 

It follows from what has been said, that man, so long as 
he is under the dominion of law (whether the law of Moses 
or any other), is unhappy and in a state of bondage, unless 
indeed he have lost all feeling, which is a more unhappy con- 
dition still. His position appears to him one of servitude,* 
and that in a threefold aspect. 

First, he feels himself crushed under the enormous burden 
of his guilt, under the weight of his many sins, a burden of 
which he is not only utterly unable to free himself, but 
to which he adds daily by fresh transgressions. He is like 
an insolvent debtor constantly in terror of his creditors, ever 
liable to be apprehended by the arm of the law, without any 
means of freeing himself, and still increasing day by day the 
sum of his liabilities.t 

In the second place, he is overwhelmed with the sense of 
his weakness, which is such that, in spite of all his efforts 
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and all his struggles, the flesh gains perpetually new victories 
over the spirit, and thus acquires an ever-growing ascendancy. 
The chances of success for the spirit and the good principle 
diminish in the same proportion, and the absolute dominion 
of sin becomes more manifest after every fresh fall.* 

Lastly, he is tormented by the terror of the law, which is 
ever before him, reiterating its precepts and prohibitions with- 
out giving him the strength necessary to obey, threatening him 
with the wrath of God in case of transgression, and not helping 
him in any way in the fulfilment of duty; filling him thus 
with anguish and terror, and refusing to lend him any aid when 
his soul cries out for that joyful strength which would enable 
him to walk in the good way.t 

Like all slavery, this triple servitude cannot but seem very 
heavy and burdensome to man, and render him supremely un- 
happy. He is thus naturally led to sigh after deliverance, and 
the idea of slavery consistently leads to that of redemption,t 
that is of a ransom. 

The necessity of a redemption arises out of the weakness of 
man, who has no power to redeem himself. The notion of a 
ransom implies a third person, who, placing himself as mediator 
between the master and the slave, procures freedom for the 
latter by means of a ransom paid. 

The desire for redemption arises from a consciousness of the 
misery of bondage. This desire must be awakened before 
redemption can be realized. The slave must have first the 
desire to be redeemed. As we have just seen, the design of the 
law is to awaken this desire. 


* Aotho ris duaprias, Rom. vi. 6, 20; vii. 14; Titus iii. 3. 
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Lastly, the possibility of redemption is based upon the 
existence of the good principle in man. When we speak of re- 
demption, we imply that there is something to be redeemed, 
delivered from bondage. It is the spirit which is thus enslaved, 
not annihilated, by the flesh. If the spirit were utterly defiled 
and debased,—changed, so to speak, into the very substance of 
the flesh, or killed like a plant which has been deprived at once 
of its.sap and of its organs of nutrition—redemption would no 
longer be a possibility. Men do not redeem a corpse, to which 
liberty could be of no avail. 

The announcement of this threefold redemption is called the 
Gospel, the good news. 

As good news, the Gospel declares and brings to man all that 
hitherto he has been wanting; in a word, it releases him from 
his burden; it satisfies his wants; it changes his fear into 
joy; or, at least, it tells him that all this may be and in a 
manner is already accomplished. Here in a few words is the 
glad message: a way is opened for man to become righteous 
before God, by grace and faith, no longer by merit and 
works,—namely, by the redemption in Christ. Jesus.* It 
will be remembered that we have already had occasion to 
quote this same passage to supply the basis of our exposi- 
tion. 

The Gospel is described by different terms taken from the 
different relations included in the statement we have just cited. 
It is called the Gospel of God,t because God is the Author of 
the salvation it proclaims. It is the Gospel of salvation,t in 
reference to its object. It is the Gospel of grace,§ in allusion to 
the source whence it flows. It is the Gospel of Christ,|| as He 


* Rom. iii, 21—24. It is this fundamental thesis which the apostle 
has in view whenever he speaks simply of the Gospel (Rom. i. 16; Gal. 
ii. 2, etc.), with the exception of a few passages in which the word signifies 
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v. 18, the second time ; 2 Cor. viii. 18; Gal. ii. 7; Phil. ii. 22; iv. 3, etc.) 
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is the Mediator of salvation. It is the Gospel of peace,* since 
the enjoyment of peace is one of its blessed results. 

And as the Gospel is always presented to men under the 
form of a discourse, a word, it is similarly spoken of as the 
word of God, of Christ, of life.t To other names by which it 
is described we shall allude presently. 

This Gospel is emphatically the truth, for it contains all the 
elements of a knowledge of God and of His will, or, as we 
should say in our day, of religion and morality, which are 
necessary for the salvation of man.t Let it be observed that 
the term truth, as used by Paul and other writers of the New 
Testament, does not represent only what is called theoretic 
truth, the assurance and adequate knowledge of certain facts, 
but also practical truth, or the principles and practice of duty. 
The Gospel, as the subject of preaching, is called the word of 
truth.§ 

The passage to which we have just referred as epitomizing 
the whole theology of Paul, and more especially the positive 
portion which we have yet to examine, ontains a series of 
antitheses, very essential to his system, not only as regards its 
substance, but also its form, and the constant recurrence of 
which in the following chapters will convince us increasingly, 
that the apostle was conscious of the opposition in which his 
theology stood to the old doctrines. This circumstance alone 
may help us to appreciate the vast advance made by evangelical 
teaching under Paul, since that teaching was in its commence- 
ment comprised in a circle within which such antitheses were 
absolutely unknown or impossible. 

It is not needful for us to enumerate them, so clearly do they 


* Tijs eipjvyns, Eph. vi. 15. 
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come out from the text we have just transcribed. All our 
readers must have noted them for themselves. Bondage and 
freedom, law and Gospel, merit and grace, works and faith, 
wrath and love, death and life; such are the principal anti- 
nomies, an examination of which will furnish the apostle with 
the materials of his theological deductions. We shall be 
careful as we proceed to note the finer shades which analysis 
may trace in these main and fundamental ideas. We con- 
fine ourselves for the moment to tracing the outline of the 
division suggested to us by the fundamental formula of the 
whole Pauline theology. This outline we have already com- 
menced ; we shall carry it now into further detail, so as to 
unfold before our readers more and more of this system, which 
is as rich in thought as it is ingenious in its logical form. 

The first part of the system treats of God as the author of 
salvation, and regards Him under three aspects: Ist, from the 
ethical point of view—that is to say, in His love or grace, which 
is the primary source of all that is done for the welfare of 
man; 2nd, from the metaphysical point of view—that is, in 
fis decrees, the exercise of His will as the immediate result of 
His love; 3rd, from the religious point of view—that is, in the 
plan of salvation, the mode by which He puts into operation 
His saving purpose. 

The second part treats of Christ as the Mediator of salvation ; 
and He also is regarded from three points of view: Ist, 
doctrinally, that is in His own person and nature—the Son ; 
2nd, mystically, that is in His work or office—the Saviour ; 
3rd, historically, that is in the place He occupies in the chain 
of human destinies—the Second Adam. 

The third and last part treats of man, the heir of salvation, 
and considers him also in a threefold light: 1st, in His indi- 
vidual relation, that is in the acceptance of the salvation 
offered to him by God in Christ; this is faith. 2nd, in his 
social relation, that is in the exercise of his Christian duty to 
further the designs of God among his fellow-men ; this is love. 
3rd, in a theological aspect, that is in the living anticipation 
of the final and full realization of these designs; this is hope. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
OF GOD AS THE AUTHOR OF SALVATION. 


THE evangelical theology of Paul, as we have shown above, is 
based upon the fact that under the dominion of the law man 
is the object of the reprobation of God: he has nothing to 
expect but the infliction of a righteous anger. Tor the law, so 
far from helping him to act in conformity with the will of God, 
excites his evil passions, impels him to transgress, is at the 
same time his accuser and the witness to establish his guilt ; 
so that, in short, it may be said that the law itself calls forth 
the wrath of God,—that is, it leaves the justice of God no alter- 
native but to punish. 7 

Justice, however, is not the sole attribute of God which 
natural as well as positive revelation has taught man to know. 
There is another element no less great and powerful in the 
Divine essence, the manifestation of which is to be seen every- 
where, not only in external nature and in the government of 
the world, but still more in the numberless benefits so bounti- 
fully bestowed upon men, both individually and collectively. 
This attribute is love. God has no pleasure in the death of 
creatures whom He formed for life and happiness ; on the con- 
trary, He wills that they shall all be saved from such a doom* 
He is the God of love; love is the very essence of His being.t 
This love isthe principle to which man’s hope clings, on which 
it fastens.t It is because God loves that He offers to man the 

* TIdvras dvOpwrovs Oder owO vat, 1 Tim. ui, 4. 
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means and the prospect of a happy future.* It is the convic- 
tion that he has been thus loved first which gives man power 
tolovein return.t Lastly, the name “ beloved of God” + belongs 
peculiarly to those in whom the feeling of the love béstowed 
upon them has become a principle of life and happiness. 

This love of God, in the circumstances of its most special 
manifestation, is called mercy. For men in their natural state 
are unhappy and hopeless, seeing no escape from their misery ; 
it is then, humanly speaking, a sentiment of pity which leads 
God to offer them a helping hand;§ it is especially in all that 
relates to the forgiveness of sins that God reveals His love; 
and where disobedience has been manifested on the part of 
man, there the Divine mercy is manifested in its turn; it be- 
comes, so to speak, the heritage of sinful man.|| So persistent 
is that mercy, that it might be said to wrestle with the per- 
versity of man, as though it would not be put aside. It deals 
with the misery of the whole race, while it reveals itself in the 
providential direction of the individual.{] 

But there cannot be any self-contradiction in God, any 
opposition between His attributes. It is impossible that His 
love and His justice should come into collision, that the one of 
these manifestations of the Divine Being should be, so to speak, 
neutralized or absorbed by the other, or sacrificed to it. Both 
must remain in their freeness and entirety, and the wisdom of 
God will find means fully to satisfy both. If justice were 
simply to give way to love, the sacred and immutable law 
which God has laid down for the moral world, would be thence- 
forth powerless and void; transgression would find a yet wider 
and freer field, and the old guilt, effaced by Divine mercy, 
would soon be succeeded by a longer and blacker catalogue of 
sins. If love were to be silent in the presence of justice, not 
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only would humanity become the prey of the most terrible 
despair, but God would see His work perish without being 
able to deliver it from going down into the pit. 

What means, then, has Divine wisdom found (we speak after 
the manner of men) to secure the claims of justice without 
doing violence to the promptings of love? Paul expresses it 
in a phrase as sententious in form as it appears paradoxical in 
substance, that God might be just, he says,and at the same 
time be the Justifier.* The whole theology of the apostle is 
comprised in these words; and our exposition will be, in fact, 
an analysis of them. But we shall proceed to it systema- 
tically, and without deviating from the course we have marked 
out. 

We said that the wisdom of God had discovered a way 
whereby to satisfy at once His justice and His love. Let us 
not, however, for a moment imagine that this way had to be 
sought and found at some period in the history of man when © 
God had learned or discovered that there was no other means 
to save him. Such a mode of representing the subject cannot 
be that of the apostle ; it would be unworthy of God, contrary 
to all rational conception of His divinity ; it would be making 
God’s plan a mere expedient, a sort of palliative employed as a 
last resource; and instead of exalting the wisdom of God, it 
would be a proof that in the beginning that wisdom had been — 
at fault. God must have determined from all eternity the 
design of creation, namely, the blessedness of rational beings. 
He must have known from all eternity the measure of power 
to be given to His creatures; it is impossible to suppose 
that He should have discovered in course of time an error 
in His calculation concerning the relation of the means to the 
end. 

No; Paul declared plainly and positively that the means 
which God intended to employ to bring men to a state of hap- 
piness, were chosen and determined by Him from the beginning ; 
the whole scheme, the combination of those means, that which 
forms the subject of evangelical preaching, is a plan formed in 
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the counsels of God from all eternity.* This plan is so empha- 
tically a thing immutable, anterior, and superior to any acci- 
dental necessity that might arise, that it is itself called the 
wisdom of God,t+ and is thus identified with a co-eternal 
attribute of the Divine Being. This wisdom is contrasted 
with that of men as being essentially different in its nature, so 
that in order to comprehend the wisdom of God, the first step 
is to forget the wisdom of men, though in the judgment of the 
wise of this world the wisdom of God is but folly.{ God is 
in the view of Paul the alone truly wise.§ The purpose of God 
is further represented as independent of all contingent circum- 
stances, by the employment of the word goodwill or pleasure, || 
which implies necessarily the idea of the most entire. subjective 
liberty. 

Even the prophets of the old covenant had some conception, 
more or less definite, of such a plan. It was their special mis- 
sion to speak of it to the people of God, to preach the Gospel 
as by anticipation, even to declare its basis and conditions, and 
to give utterance to the promises which belonged to it in the 
peculiarly evangelical sense. Nevertheless, speaking generally 
and comparatively, this revelation was still far from complete. 
The plan of God could not as yet be understood, because the 
manifestation of Him who was to carry out that plan had not 
yet taken place. There remained a mystery, a hidden thing, 
which only the ultimate revelation of God in Christ could 
make plain.** We lay stress upon the difference in the idea of a 
mystery as the term is used in the writings of Paul, and the 
scholastic sense, according to which it signifies an incomprehen- 
sible dogma. In all the passages in which the apostle uses this 
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word, he contrasts the mystery with the revelation which dis- 
pels it; while with the schoolmen of the Church, the mystery 
begins with the revelation. 

Paul describes God’s plan of salvation sometimes as the 
mystery of God, or more fully as the mystery of the will of 
God, in relation to Him as its Author; sometimes as the 
mystery of Christ, because He is its Mediator and Executor ; 
sometimes as the mystery of faith or godliness, in reference to 
its practical conditions; lastly, as the mystery of the Gospel, 
inasmuch as it is the cure? of the apostolic preaching.* As 
this plan comprises a number of various elements, he uses 
sometimes the plural number, and speaks of all mysteries.t 

The plan of God is then eternal—anterior to time ; but in 
forming it, God had also determined the moment and the era 
when it should be revealed to the world. This era was doubt- 
less that most appropriate and favourable to its realization ; it 
might be justly called “due time,” “the fulness of time,’} and 
in comparison with the previous period, the time of ignorance 
of God’s will,§ this final era of revelation and fulfilment is 
spoken of as the “ dispensation of the fulness of times.” || 

Until this epoch, the men who were to be heirs of salvation, 
to whatever religious category they might belong,1 were like 
minors** placed under the power of tutors and governors, until 
the time appointed by the will of the Father. These tutors 
represent the elementary means of instruction which the pagan 
and Jewish world already possessed.t+ These rudiments are 
poor indeed compared with the Gospel, and of little avail, since 
they can never enable man to fulfil the end of his existence ; 
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nevertheless they are a proof that God was not willing to leave 
His children without some salutary and protective tutelage,* 
even when all the relations between Him and them seemed to 
be broken. Truth was not apprehended by the world before 
the appearing of Christ. The Gentiles might indeed have 
arrived at it both in a theoretical and practical sense,t that is 
to say as to their religious beliefs and moral principles, but they 
attained not to it. The Jews had yet more help. They had 
a positive law, and in this law a relative form of the absolute 
truth,t and yet they missed the way of salvation. A new and 
last revelation, fuller and more unexceptionable than the fore- 
going, was then to crown this work of human education. 

To this all the. purposes of God were tending. They were 
directed especially to two points, corresponding to the two 
necessities of humanity of which we have before spoken, and 
really comprehending a third. In the first place, the debt 
already contracted by men had to be cancelled ; next, a means 
must be devised to save them from contracting a fresh liability. 
This means consisted in proposing to them new terms of salva- 
tion, terms less difficult, or rather less impossible to be met, and 
in imparting to them at the same time new strength to avail 
themselves-of them. It is evident that, in this way, not only 
ouilt and sin might be done away, but the law also, which 
gave constant occasion to sin, would become superfluous, and 
mankind would be released from the threefold bondage under 
which it had so long groaned. 

We shall see presently how all these results were to be at- 
tained, and what methods the Divine wisdom proposed for their 
happy realization. For the present, we have yet to establish 
the general point of view from which the apostle judges of the 
nature and scope of these designs. He has shown us man con- 
fronted with a law by the fulfilment of which he would secure 
happiness for himself, but ever repelled by the justice of God, 
which could not be satisfied with the very imperfect obedience 


* TIadaywyos, Gal. iii. 24. 
+ Rom. i. 18, 25; i1. 8. 
£ Mépgdwow rhs ddnOelas, Rom. ii. 20. 
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he had to offer, so that he could look for nothing but reproba- 
tion. Now this same man, having been brought at length to 
acknowledge with humility that he has no merit of his own 
to plead, turns from God’s justice to His grace, and receives 
gratefully, as a free gift, that happiness which he had hitherto 
vainly sought, and which, while it was refused to him as the 
meed of his worthless works, is now freely granted to the 
trustful surrender he makes of himself to the arms of everlast- 
ing love.* 

The term grace means essentially the same as mercy, love; 
etymologically, however, it has a less general sense than the 
latter, and expresses more directly than the former the interven- 
tion of God’s sovereign will, an act not determined by anything 
on the part of man.+ Grace is then naturally opposed to works 
considered as meritorious: the two ideas or facts are incom- 
patible.t It forms the antithesis to justice, and all that can 
be regarded as the legitimate effect of justice. It is always 
freely offered || to any who will accept it, but none can claim or 
deserve it. The more man recognizes it as a free gift, the 


* Ti xdpirl éowev cecwopuévor Sid THs wiocrews, Eph. ii. 5, 8; Titus iii. 5. 

+ The word xdpis is one of those most frequently employed by Paul, 
yet we only quote now a small number of passages for this reason. We 
cannot include here any of the passages where it stands for such benefits 
as result from right speech (as, for example, Eph. iv. 29; Col. iv. 6), nor 
other more numerous passages where it expresses gratitude (7@ Oeq), etc., 
or a benefit conferred by man on man (2 Cor. viii., passvm). Elsewhere it 
alludes to a particular effect of the grace of God, an individual experience 
(Eph. iv. 7; Phil. i. 7; Rom. xii. 6; 1 Tim. i. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 15; rica xdpus, 
ix. 8). More especially does the apostle delight to trace his calling to 
grace (2 Cor. xii. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 10; Gal. i. 15; Eph. iii. 7); he thus de- 
scribes the mission which he has received, and in which he glories (Rom. 
i.5; 1 Cor. iii, 10; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. iii. 2, 8), or the authority resulting 
from that mission (Rom. xii. 3; xv. 15), or the mode of action becoming 
a dignity due to Divine grace (2 Cor. i. 12). In desiring this grace to his 
readers at the commencement and close of all his epistles, he has in view 
the spiritual necessities of men, and the assurance that these can only be 
satisfied by the full and free gifts of their common Father. 

t Rom. xi. 6; 2 Tim. i. 9. 

§ Rom. v. 15, 19, 20, 21; vi. 1. 

|| Awped, S&por, Sdpnua, Swpedv, Rom. iii. 24; v.16; Eph.ii.8; yxdpicua, 
Rom. v. 15; vi. 23, contrasted with épdviv, wages, xi. 29. 
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more will he magnify its greatness and preciousness.* Grace 
is so emphatically the dominant thought in the theoretic 
portion of the Gospel, that the word is often used by the apostle 
to designate the Gospel plan as a whole, in opposition to the 
old covenant.t 

Grace is then the primary source (and as contrasted with 
works the sole source) of the salvation of man. Properly 
and primarily, then, it is God Himself who should be 
called our Saviour. Now we have already shown that the 
decrees of God concerning the salvation of men are eternal; 
there can be no question of a revolution in the providential 
government of the world, as there can be no change in the 
essence of God Himself. The eternity of- the decree is one 
more security for its final fulfilment. These eternal decrees, 
however, are only revealed and brought to man’s knowledge 
in time and successively; from the human point of view, 
therefore, there appears to be a change in the relations between 
God and the world; and Paul, placing himself at this stand- 
point, uses the expressions suggested by such an idea. 

Thus regarded,'two orders of things present themselves to 
our notice, two successive economies or plans. <A very simple 
and natural figure occurs to the mind of the apostle to render 
his thought more popular. God is regarded as the head of a 
household, who gives his orders and makes his arrangements 
so that his subordinates may work together for the good of 
all, and carry out his will. These arrangements, as a whole, 
form what might be called the order (or organization) of the 
house of God,§ and systematic phraseology speaks of the two 

Bawpint. 6, 7; i. 7. 

' + Gal. ii. 21; v. 4; Col. i.6; Rom. v. 2; Titus ii. 11, etc. As Christ 
is the Mediator of the grace of God, it is repeatedly called xdpis Xpicrod 
(Gal. i. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 9; 2 Thess, i, 12), It is properly a grace granted : 
ev Xpiorg (1 Cor. i. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 1). 

{ Zwrjp,1 Tim.i.1; ii. 3; iv. 10; Titusi.3; ii. 10; ii. 4; comp. 
1 Cor. i, 21; 1 Tim. ii. 4, etc. 

§ Oixovouta rod Geov, This word has also another meaning in the language 
of Paul. The apostle regards himself in his capacity of apostle as steward 


of the household of God, olxévouos ; his office is an olkovoula, a stewardship 
(1 Cor. iv. 1; ix. 17; Eph. iii. 2; Col. i. 25; Titus i. 7). 
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economies, that of the old and that of the new covenant, each 
having what might be called its own peculiar constitution, its 
surety or mediator, its legal basis and prospective promises.* 

The new economy is called the economy of mystery, inas- 
much as it had been but recently revealed, after being long 
veiled from the eyes of the majority, and only dimly and 
occasionally perceived by the prophets themselves. It is also 
spoken of as the economy of faith, because faith is, as it were, 
its organic law. It is further described as the economy or 
“dispensation of the fulness of times,’t which may refer to the 
fact that the new revelation, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, the advent of the new order of things, took place at the 
period before appointed of God,—that is, in the fulness of the 
times ; the context, however, seems to favour another explana- 
tion, according to which this is the economy which is to last 
to the end of time, and then to receive its full glory and final 
perfection. This last economy, though founded upon an idea or 
a fact very simple in itself, is described as the most incompre- 
hensible thing, as an inexhaustible treasure, an unfathomable 
depth of wisdom,t which not only the prophets but the angels 
themselves desired, but failed to look into,§ till it pleased God 
to reveal it to the world. 

The fulfilment of the purposes of God, in so far as they relate 
to the salvation of men, comprehends two elements, the means 
offered by God to man for the attainment of salvation, and 
the obligations imposed on man in order to a right use of those 
means. This corresponds to the two other aspects of the 
Gospel of which we have yet to speak. The first to which 
Wwe now come, is comprised in the idea or in the fact of the 
mission of the Saviour Jesus Christ.| 


* Oik. Tov wvornplov, Eph. iii. 9. 

+ Olk. Tod mAnpwuaros rv Kalpav, Eph. i. 10. 

tT Rom. x1. 33. 

§ Eph. i. 9, and foll. 

|| Let us observe, in passing, one expression peculiarly Pauline, which 
appears to us designed to set forth that it is by His Son Jesus Christ that 
God has been brought into relations with man: @eds kal rarnp “I. Xp. 
(Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. i.3; xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; Col. i. 3.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


THE only point of importance which the theology of Paul had 
to teach in relation to Christ, was the nature and manner of 
the saving work undertaken by Him in behalf of humanity. 
But that work could not be understood without a knowledge 
of the person by whom it was wrought; the theory relating to 
it would have no sufficient basis apart from a true conception 
of Christ Himself. We have then, in the first place, to speak 
of the Saviour, and of His peculiar nature. 

We shall observe first that the specially doctrinal epistles, 
those to the Romans, to the Galatians, and to the Ephe- 
sians, do not touch at all on this part of the system. We 
conclude, therefore, that the apostle had nothing really new to 
advance on the subject. In fact, the few passages which may 
guide us contain almost the very same indications which we 
have already noted, and which we shall find in other of the 
apostolic writings,—indications so simple and concise, that 
ecclesiastical theology soon pronounced them insufficient for 
the purposes of science. 

The conception of the person of Christ, as it is set forth 
in the writings of Paul, comprises two constituent elements 
already partially familiar to us. The first is the metaphysical 
idea of a primitive revelation of God, conceived as a hypostasis, 
or distinct personal manifestation, in the divine essence, this 
hypostasis becoming subsequently the source and the cause of 
all later revelations, and notably therefore of creation also. 
This idea we have already traced in Jewish philosophy, with 
which apostolic Christianity held it in common. 
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The second element is the idea, which is at once historical 
and theological, that this hypostasis became man in the person 
of Jesus. This second idea, while foreign to Judaism, was not 
at all peculiar to the apostle Paul. 

We subjoin the details of his teaching on this point. 

Jesus Christ unites in His own person a twofold essence, 
human and divine. “ He 2s made of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God according 
to the spirit.” * 

Paul says nothing, or at least very little, on the relation of 
these two essences or elements. The nature of their union, 
the precise time when it took place; the mode in which it was 
accomplished,—things which occupied the speculative science 
of the ancient Church during long ages, and in reference to 
which Protestantism has fixed on still more exact formularies,— 
all these questions are not even touched here, and theology is 
under an illusion in thinking that mere exegesis has been the 
basis of the solutions given at various times, or that it can ever 
be capable of deciding among them. 

The existence of the human element is proved by the birth 
of Christ; the existence of the divine, by His resurrection.t 
But it is expressly said the divine element is the essential; 


* Tevduevos éx omépuaros AaBid xara odpxa, dpicbels vids Oeod Kara mvedua, 
Rom. i. 8,4; comp. 1 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 8, In the first of these 
passages it is said that Jesus Christ was of the race of David according to 
the flesh, while according to the spirit He belongs to a higher sphere, and 
was the Son of God. As this is the only passage in Paul’s epistles which 
contains such an expression, we must explain it by the aid of philology 
alone; and this will not easily discover in the words xara cdpxa and ék 
omépuaros AaBlé the idea of a supernatural generation, especially when it is 
remembered that the apostle goes on to prove the presence of the divine 
nature by the resurrection, and by a narrative analogous to that of 
the gospels. The phraseology used by Paul being thus insufficient to 
support the ecclesiastical theory, we must suppose that the apostle did 
not yet feel the necessity of any speculative theology in reference to it. 
[Rom. i. 3, 4, has nothing to do with the ‘‘supernatural generation” of 
our Lord. The resurrection, Paul says, was that by which our Lord was 
shown or ‘‘ declared” to be the Son of God; what constituted Him the Son 
of God is another question altogether.—ED.] 

+ Gal. iv. 4; Rom. i. 4. 
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the human, but the adopted, added, external element.* This 
implies the idea of a humiliation, a sort of emptying, a laying 
aside, and leads us directly to represent to ourselves the union 
of the two natures as the alliance of a divine spirit with a 
human body, an explanation recommended by its very sim- 
plicity, but which has never found favour with theologians. 
It is true that it is not thus distinctly stated in the texts, but 
they contain not a word to the contrary.t 

As to the human element, there can be no doubt of its 
objective reality, though in the passage last quoted there occur 
expressions which may be translated by the terms form, 
resemblance, habitus,t and which might be supposed to refer 
to a mere appearance, a simple analogy, as docetism has, in 
fact, taught.§ In view, however, of the many passages where 
the corporeal materiality Gf we may be permitted such an 
expression) is asserted as a fact, the terms in question cannot 
be thus construed; and the author made use of them, doubt- 
less, in order to give prominence to the presence of the divine 
element contained, concealed, as it were, in an outward form, 
which so far from revealing it, suggests rather an existence of 
a different and inferior order. 

The human nature of Christ comprehends -certain particular 
facts, which are of importance in their relation to His work, 
and which we here enumerate before proceeding. These are: 
First, The body itself, expressly called a body of flesh,|| to 
mark the absolute identity of His nature with ours, an identity 

* "Ev popdn Oeod vrapxwr, wopohy dovdov éhaBev, Phil. ii. 6, 7. 

+ By such a union as Reuss describes in the text between ‘‘a divine 
spirit” and ‘‘a human body,” God would not have become “ man ;” 
Christ would have been a manifestation of God, but not God manifested 
in human nature and in a human history. In 1 Tim. ii. 5, Paul expressly 
declares that Jesus Christ is ‘‘man ;” but this implies a human soul as 
well as a human body. It is true that it is St. Paul’s manner to speak of 
Christ as a manifestation of God ‘‘in the flesh,” but it is a grave miscon- 
ception to suppose that when he speaks of the ‘‘ flesh” he refers only to 
the physical nature of man.—Epb. 

TL Mopdy, cpolwua, oxjua. 

§ Comp. Mopdwois as opposed to Sivas, 2 Tim, iii. 5; Rom. ii. 20. 

|| ZGua rhs capkés, Col. i, 22; comp. Rom. i. 3; viii. 3; 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
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of substance, and of the faculties and conditions of existence. 
Second, The infirmities allied with such a body ;* that is to 
say, not only the capacity of suffering, but, in general, all the 
physical necessities which keep mortals in a continual state of 
subservience. Third,.The yoke of the law, to which the Son 
of God submitted by the very fact that He was born a Jew, 
setting aside any other end which that submission might be 
designed to subserve.t Fourth, The sufferings, ¢ not only those 
of His passion, but all the rebuffs, insults, and persecutions 
which throughout His whole career He had to endure from 
the world. Fifth, Death itself. There is but one characteristic 
of man’s estate in which He had no share, namely, sin.|| 
As to the divine element, the first remark which suggests 
itself is one akin to that we have just made upon the human 
nature of Christ. Here, again, we find such expressions as the 
form, the vmage¥§ of God, suggestive of a mere resemblance or 
analogy,—of an image which should come to the help of intel- 
ligences unable to rise to the perfections of God, by reflecting 
these in a less transcendent manner; but such is not the real 
meaning or scope of the writer's words. To him the divine 
_Mature has also an objective reality ; it exists really** in the 
* person of Christ, and he employs other terms only to make it 
possible for the reader to distinguish between the Son and the 
Father. 
Paul speaks in several places of the divine nature of Christ, 

_ but nowhere with greater fulness than in the Epistle to the 
Colossians.t+ We there find the dogma of the hypostasis of the 
Word, which we have already noted elsewhere. We shall 
observe, however, that he does not elaborate any theory on the 
point, or treat it scientifically; that he does not even use the 

* *AcOeveia, 2 Cor, xiii. 4. 

+ Gal. iv. 5. 

£ Tladjpara, Opes, 2 Cor, i. 5; Phil. iii. 11; Col. i. 24, 

§ Phil. ii. 8. 

|| 2 Cor. v. 21; comp. Gal. ii. 17 ; Rom. viii. 3. 

I Mop¢7, Phil. ii. 6; eixév, 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15. 

** Dwparixds, Col. ii. 9, 

tt Col. i. 15, and foll. 
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terms which custom has appropriated to it, and which we find 
elsewhere in the theology of the apostles; and for this reason, 
that whenever Paul begins to touch on these transcendental 
questions, the need of a practical and popular teaching at once 
asserts itself, and he turns aside from the metaphysical aspect 
of the doctrine to deal with the ethical. 

Let us now take a glance at the passage quoted from the 
Epistle to the Colossians. We shall find in it, first of all, and 
very readily, the elements of the theological doctrine to which 
we lately alluded. When the apostle calls Christ the image of 
the invisible God, he expresses the idea of a primitive revelation 
of the Deity, emerging from the sphere of pure abstraction, where 
it is inaccessible to the reason, and becoming concrete and 
personal. He then speaks of the creation as the ulterior reve- 
lation made through the organ of this divine personality, and 
claims for this revelation the character of indefinite and perma- 
nent duration, which is called in popular speech the upholding 
of all things. The language of the schools is to be traced still 
more plainly when he speaks of the fulness of the Godhead* as 
dwelling in Christ; for this word fulness is the term appro- 
priated in metaphysics to designate the totality of the attri- 
butes of Deity, considered 4 sh series of forces or powers, and 
the word dwell indicates the simultaneous presence of all these 
attributes in the person of the Word. 

But it is just this leading term, the Word, which is con- 
spicuously absent in this passage, and in the Pauline epistles 
generally, though it cannot have been unknown to their 
author. This proves that his design was not to set forth the 
theory itself, but to make a practical use of it ; he therefore only 
took up that which appeared to him at the time necessary. 

We must not fail also to observe, further, that the argument 
of the apostle did not go on to develop all the natural and 
necessary consequences of the great principle of the divine 
hypostasis, as we find them afterwards established by the 
doctors of the Church. In giving, so to speak, a slight sketch 
of them here, he makes use of an expression which must have 


* Ti\npwua tis Oedrynros Karouet év avr@. 
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seemed to the theology of the Church, from its point of view, 
to accord ill with the system strictly understood. He calls 
Christ “ the first-born of every creature,”* and thus likens Him, 
in a manner, to created beings. This expression did not at all 
harmonize with Jewish philosophy, from which Paul borrows 
the term first-born, nor has it ever been accepted by the 
philosophy of the Catholic Church. 

We shall not draw any conclusion from the fact here esta- 
blished by a natural exegesis, unfettered by the bonds of any 
system. We shall simply repeat that this system did not 
receive its completion from apostolic hands; that the theolo- 
gians who came after the apostles went beyond the letter of 
their teaching; and that they themselves had quite a different 
end in view from that of gratifying the demands of speculative 
inquiry. ) 

For the rest, Christ is at once man and God; both names 


§ Ilpwréroxos mdons xticews. The word mpwréroxos always implies the 
idea of resemblance or homogeneity of one individual with a succession 
of others following. He is the first-born of many children (Matt. i. 25 ; 
Luke ii. 7; Rom. viii. 29; Heb. xi. 28); the first to rise from the dead, 
followed by many others (Col. i.18; Rey. i. 5); the first generation of 
Christians, inasmuch as it was not to be the last (Heb. xii. 23); or, 
according to another explanation, the faithful of the Old Testament, thus 
named in relation to those of the New. Everywhere the genitive added 
to the word designates the category to which the zpwréroxos belongs. Now 
riots signifies always creatures (Rom. i, 25; viii. 19—22, 39; 2 Cor. 
y. 17; Gal. vi. 15; Col. i, 23). By the addition of waca, any possible 
doubt that might remain as to the significance of the word is removed. 
Rom. i. 20 is the only place where x«zicts signifies the act of creation, but 
this in no way alters the case, for the first-born of the act of creation 
would certainly be the first creature. (Comp. Rev. iii. 14.) [Mr. 


Llewellyn Davies has the following note on the phrase in Col. i. 16: 


‘‘ The only exact translation of these words is ‘ first-born of all creation ;’ 
(not ‘first-born of every creature, as in E. V.,) and from this title it 
might, without doubt, be logically inferred that the Son was a part of 
creation. But this phrase belongs to a class of expressions in which the 
strictest grammatical sense is by no means always what is meant. We do 
not infer from the phrase, ‘fairest of all her daughters, Eve, that Eve 
was one of her own daughters. And tpwroroxos rdons xricews might be 
written by one who meant to convey that the Son was begotten before any 


OO —— 
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are therefore distinctly applied to Him.* But Paul uses still 
more frequently another designation, indicative of the peculiar 
nature of the Saviour’s person; he calls Him the Son of God,+ 
a name which throws much light upon the twofold relation of 
which we are here speaking. 

The condition or character of a son implies two things: 
first, as to the essence, the relative equality and homogeneity 
proved by the expressions and passages cited above; secondly, 
as to the relation of the persons, a certain inequality. The 
latter is sufficiently indicated by the following facts: it is said, 
first, that the totality of the divine attributes was communi- 
cated to the Son by the freewill of the Father;+ it might be 


part of creation. It would scarcely be maintained that St. Paul would 

have applied the term xric@eis to the Son. It is a fair and natural way of 
explaining the words, to say that the Son, with reference to ‘all creation,’ 

occupied the place of ‘first-born.’ He is prior to and at the head of all 
existence. The next sentence is sufficient to correct any false impression 
that St. Paul was speaking of the Son as a created being.” Sufficient 

emphasis, however, does not seem to be laid by Mr. Davies, in this excel- 

lent note, on the position of the tpwroroxos among ancient nations generally, 

and especially among the Jews. The word came to denote supremacy of 
position quite as much as priority of birth. The “ first-born” was, under 

the father, the head of the household. That the idea of mere priority was 

subordinate in St. Paul’s mind to supremacy seems to be shown. by the 

words which follow : Christ’s relation to “the whole creation” is that of 
the Heir to the inheritance, ‘‘ for in Himall things were made.” In rela-° 
tion to the Father, He is ‘‘the image of the invisible God ;” in relation 

to the universe, He is Proprietor and Prince.—Eb. | 

* “AvOpwros, 1 Cor. xv. 21; 1 Tim. i.5; Rom. v. 15; eds, Rom. ix. 5; 
Titus 11.13. At least, this is the simplest and most natural explanation 
of the two passages. I may remark, however, in passing, that among the 
most orthodox Fathers, and in the height of the controversy with Arian- 
ism, many would not accept such an interpretation. 

t+ Tids rod Geot. We do not speak here of the name of Christ, which 
belongs properly to Jewish eschatology, and designates the office, not the 
nature, of the Saviour. As to the name Son of God, it is needless to 
quote the seventeen passages where it occurs. 

} Hvdécnoe, Col. i. 19. [St. Paul does not say ‘‘it pleased the Father 
that in Him should all fulness dwell,” but ray 7d wAjpeua, “all the 
fulness was pleased to dwell in Him.” This gives a different colour to the 
passage.—Ep. } 
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said, in abstract terms, that the fact of the revelation depends 
upon that will; but such an expression is not found in the 
text. In the second place, we read of the obedience or sub- 
jection of the Son.* Lastly, His present glory is represented 
as reward conferred because of His sacrifice.t 

But the passages we have just quoted are not the only ones 
which lead us to say that the relation of the Son to the Father 
is, according to Paul, one of subordination. He recurs to it re- 
peatedly and very explicitly.t We might be disposed to regard 
such subordination as something temporary and transitory, 
characteristic only of the earthly life of Jesus, and this is the 
ordinary expedient employed to remove the difficulty which 
the official theology of the Church finds in the expressions of 
the apostle; but it is insufficient; for one of the passages 
quoted in the last note leads us beyond the sphere of earth, 
and declares plainly the definitive subordination of the Son.§ 
The separation of the two persons by different and very re- 
markable designations,|| 1s, in general, too strongly marked to 
allow us to suppose a subtle dogmatic distinction in the lan- 
guage of the apostle, between the different conditions through 
which Jesus Christ had to pass. We may further appeal to 
the phrase “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ex- 
plained above, without any necessity for making the genitive 


* 'Tajxoos, Phil, ii. 8. [But the ‘‘ obedience ” is predicated in relation 
to that period of voluntary humiliation with which the whole passage is 
dealing.—EDp. | | 

+ Aw, Phil. ii. 9; Eph. i. 20. [Here St. Paul is speaking of the glory 
conferred on the Incarnate Son, after His voluntary humiliation.—Ep. | 

at Cor. 12. (23 3x 33 xv. 28. 

§ The Incarnate Son, inasmuch as He unites in Himself the divine and 
the human, must be in a very true sense ‘‘ subordinate ” to the Father. 
The subordination must continue as long as human nature, though 
glorified, remains in union with the personality of the Eternal ‘Word, 
and as the dissolution of that union is inconceivable, the subordination 
will never cease. But this does not affect, as Reuss appears to suggest, 
the essential and eternal relation of the divine personality of our Lord to 
the Father. Nor is there anything in it to disturb what he calls the 
*¢ official theology of the Church.”—Ep. 


|| Geos—xvpros: Peos—peoirys, 1 Cor. viii. 6; 1 Tim. ii, 1; Eph. iv. 4—6. 
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dependent on the two subjects, as several interpreters have 
done. 

Undoubtedly, the idea of subordination does not harmonize 
with the Athanasian Creed; and from that standpoint it is 
a logical fallacy like that contained in the phrase, “ the jirst- 
born of every creature;” but we think that the expedient of 
a temporary subordination, adopted as a desperate resource in 
view of an inexorable text, is quite as much opposed to the 
speculative theorem of the homousia, or equality and absolute 
consubstantiality of the two divine persons. It is mere play- “ 
ing with words to deny it. We shall see that John in his 
theology carefully avoids these rocks on either hand. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE WORK OF CHRIST. 


THE Son of God appeared in the person of the man Jesus, 
at the time determined by the wisdom of God, and was sent 
by God to work out the salvation of men in the manner 
chosen and appointed by Him: 1. Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners. 2. That which the law could not do, 
God sending His own Son condemned sin in the flesh. 3. In — 
the fulness of time God sent forth His Son to redeem them 
that were under the law.* 

These three passages all alike describe the Seek of Christ, 
but each of them presents the purpose of His mission under a 
different aspect; and it is only by putting them all together 
that we can meet all the requirements of the system. We need 
merely to call to mind the threefold bondage under which we 
have already described man as groaning ; ate we shall then see 
how these three passages, taken together, indicate as the aim of 
the mission of Christ, the threefold deliverance which is needed 
and sought. The first passage promises to sinners freedom 
from the guilt already contracted by sins committed. The 
second promises to those who are weak through the flesh, 
effectual aid in the battle with sin, and ultimate victory. 
The third promises to those who are kept in terror by the 
perpetual threatenings of the law, redemption from a yoke 


* 1°, Xpurrds “Inoots Fev els rov Kbcuov dpaprwrovs cGoat, 1 Tim. i, 15, 
2°, Td ddvvarov rod vouov ... 6 Beds Tov EavTod vidv wméuwas ... Karéxpwe 
tiv dpaptiay Rom, viii. 3. 3°. “Ore 5€ HAGE 7d TAHpwWua Tod xpdbvov é£arre- 
orethev 6 Beds Tov vidy avrod tva rovs rd véuov éEayopdon, Gal. iv. 4. 
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which presses heavily on them, without securing to them 
any righteousness. 

Under these three relations, Christ appears to us as a 
Saviour; His mission is to save,* or if we adhere to the idea 
of our bondage, He is a Deliverer. As however this bondage 
is deserved, and enfranchisement may not be given to the 
detriment of any third party, we arrive at the idea of a 
redeemer and a redemption; that is to say, of a ransom paid 
for the liberation of a slave.t | 

This then is the design of the mission of Christ. We have 
now to inquire what was required of Him in its fulfilment. 

His work could not consist simply in giving instruction, 
in inculcating new principles of morality, better than any 
before possessed by men, or in preaching to them with more 
urgency the necessity of amending their lives, or in setting 
before them a holy example. All this, no doubt, He did, 
and Paul himself several times presents Jesus to his readers 
as a model to be followed,} or reminds them of His teaching, 
and of particular words spoken by Him.g But nowhere does 
this point of view appear as essential, and we may even 
venture to ask whether Paul did himself believe that which 
has since been made the main characteristic of more than one 
apologetic system; namely, that the morality of the Gospel, 
that is, the body of teaching given by Christ in relation to 
the special duties of men, is superior to that of Mosaism.|| 


* Swfew comes from oods, safe and sound, and signifies properly to heal, 
to preserve life from an imminent danger, The word is frequently used 
by Paul, though he only once applies it in relation to Christ (1 Tim. 

i, 15); the substantive cwrnp rarely occurs (Eph. v. 23; Phil. iii. 20) except 
in the pastoral epistles, where it is employed sometimes of God, some- 
times of Christ (2 Tim. i.10; Titus i. 4; ii. 13; iii. 6). Add to it the 
phrase 7 cwrnpla ) &v Xpirg (2 Tim. i. 10). 

+ “Ayopagew, 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23; ééavyopdtew, Gal. iii. 13; iv. 5; 
hutpotcba, Titus ii. 14; AvTpwrys, Acts vii. 35; dvriuvrpov, 1 Tim. ii. 6; 
droit pwors, passim. 

t 1 Cor. xi.1; Eph. v..2; 1 Thess. i. 6; Phil. ii. 5. 

§ Acts xv. 35; 1 Cor. vii. 10. 

|| It is quite true that St. Paul was far enough from contending that 
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Similiar instructions, moreover, are within the province of 
any other teacher, of the apostles or their successors, and 
cannot therefore constitute the essential or main element in 
the altogether exceptional and extraordinary mission of the 
Son of God, especially as that preaching and teaching, how- 
ever eloquent, solid, and admirable they may be, do not by 
themselves produce the desired redemption. The purpose of 
Christ not being comprehended in that which is commonly 
called moral reformation, the preaching of morality could not 
be the principal means employed by Him. 

_ The work of Christ, to speak first in a general manner, is 
His life. In that life, the essential point was the entire 
absence of sin.* Jesus Christ was the first who possessed 
this character of holiness or righteousness; the first over whose 
spirit} the flesh never gained the victory; the first, finally, in 
whom sin found itself wholly baffled.t It is true, that in this 
victory of the spirit over the flesh He had not to pass through 
the same kind of struggle which in ordinary men leads to the 
opposite result; to Him this victory was natural and necessary 


the characteristic element of the new faith is its superior morality ; but 
it is evident from the kind of exhortations which he addresses to his eon- 
verts, that to him the revelation of God in Christ transfigured the old moral 
precepts and created new obligations. Truthfulness is not only enforced 
with anew motive, but is exalted to a new sphere, when he says, ‘* Putting 
away lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour, for we are members 
one of another.”? Not only is theft forbidden,—Christian men are to 
‘labour ” that they ‘‘ may have to give to him that needeth.” They are 
to be “ kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven them.” Moral duties arise out of 
moral relations, and as the revealed and actual moral relations of men 
have both undergone a wonderful change as the result of the coming of 
Christ, moral duties have undergone a similar transformation. It is a 
shame to the Christian philosophy of this country that Aristotle’s Ethics 
should still be our text-book in morals; long before this we ought to have 
had a science of Christian Ethics.—Ep. 

* 2 Cor. v. 21; Gal. ii. 17. The technical term of the schools, dvauap- 
rnola, is not found in the epistles. Instead of it we meet with traxoy 
and ducalwua (Rom. v. 18, 19). 

+ IIvetua aywwovvys, Rom. i. 4. 

t Rom. viii. 3. 
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by the very fact of His divine nature.* But this in no way 
alters its character. Sin had found its master and conqueror, 
and that conqueror had incorporated Himself with humanity, 
which He could therefore make a sharer in the benefits of His 
triumph. : 

Since righteousness is defined as the perfect fulfilment of the 
law, the absence of sin in the person of Jesus Christ may also 
be expressed or represented by these same terms, and according 
to the fundamental idea of his theological system, Paul is 
naturally led to present the fact in this particular form. 
Christ, in coming into the world, and in being born as a man, 
had not placed Himself under any rule of life less severe than 
that of the Jews, which was the most rigorous imposed upon 
men at all; He was under their law.t His righteousness 
therefore was precisely the same as that demanded of other 
Jews. A 

Now, in this life of Christ (we are speaking of course of His 
earthly life) there are two acts of paramount importance, 
which theology is bound to consider specially when treating 
of the life of the Saviour: we refer to His death and His 
resurrection. For the moment we confine ourselves to pointing 
out the peculiar characteristics of these two facts, a more 
complete investigation of their relation to other parts of the 
system being reserved for the succeeding chapters. 

In reference to His death,t which should not be dissociated 
from the sufferings preceding it,§ we may observe first, that it 


* This is expressly said in the passage recently quoted from Rom. i. 4, 
where zvedua stands for the divine nature. [It is not the New Testament 
view that the victory of Christ over sin was ‘‘ natural and necessary.” 
All the New Testament writers who refer to His temptations and conflicts 
imply that both were real. But this raises the old question whether 
we are to ascribe to our Lord the posse non peccare or the non posse 
peccare.—Eb. | 

+ Teviuevos bd voor, Gal. iv. 4. 

{ Odvaros, alua, cravpds, etc. 

§ Reuss has failed to notice that, in relation to the atonement, St. Paul, 
like all the other New Testament writers, never associates the sufferings 
which preceded our Lord’s death with the death itself. These sufferings, 
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was not deserved, as is the death of men generally ;* that it 
was therefore an act of Christ’s free will, who gave up His 
own life.t If side by side with such an expression as this, 
we find another, according to which God gave His Son,+ and 
Christ suffered in obedience to His Father’s will§ there is no 
necessary contradiction between the two statements. The will 
of two persons meets in the pursuit of a common end; the 
liberty of the one is not impaired by any coercive authority on 
the part of the other; on the contrary, it is the same impulse 
of love which dictates to both the part they take in the work 
of salvation. || 

With regard to the resurrection, it is said to be the work, 
not of Christ Himself, but of God;4] nevertheless it is con- 
nected in the closest possible manner with the fact of the 
death, both in relation to the time and to the very nature 
of things, and still more in reference to its value and meaning. 
The two facts are perfectly inseparable, not only in the per- 
sonal history of Christ Himself, but of the believer also.** It 
may even be said that the resurrection is, in one sense, of 
greater relative importance than the death:++ for beside the 
material or theological value, which is the same for both 
events, the resurrection has a further formal or argumentative 
value, since without it the death of Jesus would remain one of 
a series of ordinary and, so to speak, accidental events of the 
same kind, The resurrection alone proves that here was 


in their view, gave emphasis to Christ’s example and to the revelation of 
His love, but it does not appear that they thought of them as contributing 
to the value of His atoning sacrifice. In this the old idea of sacrifice 
was preserved. It was necessary that the sacrificed victim should die, but 
not necessary that it should be tortured.—Ep. 

* Rom. v. 12. 

+ Tlapédwxev éavrov, Eph. v. 2; Gal. ii. 20. 

t Rom. vii. 32. 

§ Phil. ii. 8. 

|| Rom. viii. 35, 37; 2 Cor. v. 14; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. ii. 19; v. 2, 35. 

J Rom. iv. 24; vii. 11, etc. 

** Rom. iv. 25; vi. 4, and foll. 


+t Xpicrds 6 drobavcw waddov 6 cal eyepOels, Rom. viii. 34. 
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something divine;* it will ever remain therefore the pivot of 
all evangelical teaching. + 

We assert once again, that all which has just been briefly 
said in reference to the life, death, and resurrection of Christ 
can only be understood in its clearness and full significance, 
when we have learned how these facts are associated with the 
saving purposes of God, and how each of them contributes to 
the realization of His benevolent design. We have not yet 
noticed all the elements in this combination, and must there- 
fore confine ourselves for the present to generalities, 

The principal point established by what we have just said, 
and which will form ultimately the subject of our doctrinal 
studies, is that the death and resurrection of Christ stand in 
the closest connection with the salvation of men;+ He was 
delivered to death for our sins; He was raised again for our 
justification. 

It will be readily observed that in this statement there are 
two pairs of correlative facts—death and resurrection, sin and 
justification. {It is evident that the two former, taken together, 
and not isolated, took place in view of the two others, equally 
regarded here as inseparable. Just as it would be absurd to 
say that the death of Christ has nothing to do with man’s 
justification, so would it be to assert that His resurrection 
must be, in theological analysis, completely dissociated from 
the fact of sin. 

The same thesis is often partially reproduced in other ex- 
pressions which convey only one of its elements at once. 

For instance, Paul delights to repeat that Christ suffered 
death for our sins, since He Himself had nosin.g As a general 
rule the preposition here employed signifies for the benefit of, 
m commodum, etc.,and this would give a plausible sense in 


* Rom. i. 4. 

+ 1 Cor. xv. 14. 

{ Ilapedé6n Sia rad rwaparrdpara judy kat wyépn dia tH Stxalwow judy, 
Rom. iv. 25. 

§ ‘O Xpicris dréOaver brép 7Gv duapriay judy, 1 Cor. xv. 3; comp. Rom. 
v. 6, and foll.; vi. 10; 1 Cor. viii. 11; 2 Cor. v. 14, 21. 
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relation to men, who certainly are advantaged by the death of 
Christ. In this view, however, not only would there be no 
explanation of the relation of causality between the death of 
Christ and the salvation of men, but the meaning suggested 
does not accord with the object, sins ; for it cannot be said that 
Christ died for the benefit of our sins. We shall have occasion 
presently to examine more closely the theological idea which 
gave rise to this elliptical formula. 

We find the apostle, however, adverting quite as frequently 
to the essential connexion existing between the resurrection of 
Christ and the future felicity of saved man. If in this aspect 
he dwells chiefly on our own resurrection, we shall call to mind 
that the two ideas of life and blessedness are correlatives, as 
we have already shown.* 

We come now to a sort of antithetic parallelism between the 
destiny of Christ and that of men. Their life in sin caused His 
death ; His death without sin shall be to them the cause of life. 

In order that this may be possible, it is necessary that this 
parallelism become something more than a form of logic, it ~ 
must correspond to a physical fact ; between Christ and man 
_there must be a close community of life; man himself must die 
with Christ, to rise again with Him. This is the main point 
of the whole system, and will furnish the explanation and 
demonstration of the dogmatic theses which we have given 
above in the form of simple assertions. But before passing on 
to these we must glance at yet another aspect of the relation 
of Christ to humanity. We have gained some conception 
already of the vast importance which the theology of Paul at- 
taches to the death of Christ,t but we must observe also that 
the apostle felt that this very fact, apart from all theological 
reflection on it, was the stone of stumbling, { which would 
come into collision with the ideas of a people whose hopes of 
the future were resting upon a totally different basis. 

* 'O éyelpas “Incoty kal tas dua “Inoov éyepe?, 2 Cor. iv. 14; comp. Rom. 
vill. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 12, and foll.,.20. 

+ 1 Cor. ii. 2. 

 Zxdvdarov, 1 Cor. i. 23; Rom. ix. 33; Gal. v. 11. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OF THE TYPICAL RELATION BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE 
NEW COVENANT. 


THE death and resurrection of Christ bring us to a point at 
which the entire human race enters upon a new period of its 
existence and development,—a development which will differ 
in most important respects, altogether different from anything 
before realized. This fact fills the mind of the apostle; he 
pauses to contemplate it from this new point of view; he soon 
discovers a constant and often antithetic parallelism between 
the two periods. He at once recognizes that this parallelism 
does not belong only to the domain of history and experience, that 
it is not confined to certain moral characteristics more or less 
decided, but that it is the effect of a providential arrangement, 
and deserves therefore to be the subject of theological study. 
The two dispensations or economies of which we have already 
spoken are brought face to face, or rather succeed each other 
in such a manner that the former is the more or less material, 
but always typical, image of the latter; the latter, the more or 
less spiritualized reflection, the ideal reproduction of the former. 

This is what is meant by the typical relation between the 
old and new covenant.* 

A relation of this kind may exist between two moral or 


* “ An Old Testament type is the exhibition, in an inferior form, of a 
truth, a principle, a law, which is revealed in a higher form in the Chris- 
tian dispensation.” —The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church, by R. W. 
Dale, p. 162. For a discussion of this question, see The Jewish Temple, 
etc., pp. 153—162.—Ep, 
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religious facts, as when Paul speaks of the blameworthy con- 
duct of the Israelites in the desert* as typical, and makes the 
application to his readers. More generally, however, it is the 
historical facts of the Old Testament, and especially the sacred _ 
and legal institutions of the Jewish people, which are spoken 
of as types of the revelation of the Gospel. In this case the 
first term of the comparison is more especially regarded as 
having a prophetic character, a relative dignity ; it appears as 
preparatory, transitory, as a mere shadow,—that is, as a thing 
having no inherent reality or value; while the other term of 
the comparison, that which belongs to the sphere of the Gospel, 
contains all that is definite, durable, essential, or, to continue the 
figure, is the substance which casts the shadow. 

The Old Testament thus is or contains the shadow of the 
future, while in Christ alone, and by Him, is manifested all that 
was real in the old symbolic forms. + 

The technical term used to designate the fact which contains 
the prophetic image is the type, the model ;+ and as it receives 
a new value, a special signification, from the relation in which 
it is placed with a corresponding evangelical fact, it may also 
be called an allegory ;§ for that term properly indicates in 
rhetoric a sense different from that contained in the mere letter. 
But as this sense cannot be truly discerned till after the re- 
velation of the new order of things, and generally escapes 

*UCor., x 1R 

+ Zked Tov peddovrwy, Col. ii. 17; 7d 62 cGua Xpicrod. TDSua, in a parallel 
antithesis, expresses the idea of reality, we might say of materiality, in 
opposition to what we call figure or symbol. Comp. Col. ii. 9, where 
gwuaTiK®s expresses the certainty of the real subjective existence of the 
divine attributes in the person of Christ. 

{ Tvzos, model, example, in the moral sense, Phil. iii. 17; 1 Thess. i. 7 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 12; Titus ii. 7; in the theoretical or didactic 
sense, Rom. vi. 17; in the prophetic sense, Rom. v. 14. We see from 
1 Cor. x. 6, 11, how closely connected the moral is with the theological sense. 
The conduct of the Israelites in the desert is called tUros judy, in view of 
the practical teaching which the reader is to derive from it for his own 
benefit; and ros éxelvois cuuBaivwy, in view of the providential direction 


of the events designed to subserve this prophetic purpose. 
§ ’AdAnyopla, Gal. iv, 24. 
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those who occupy any other standpoint, it is called a mystery,* 
that is to say, a thing hidden until made plain by the new 
revelations given in the fulness of time. Lastly, as the typical 
meaning is, for the most part, disengaged from a material 
fact, an object belonging to the sphere of the senses, it may 
be regarded as the soul or spirit of that fact,t which is thus 
spiritualized. Its interpretation is therefore a spiritual process, 
and the objects in question are themselves said to be spiritual, 
inasmuch as they contain such a sense.t 

Paul, the oldest Christian writer, was also, as far as we can 
prove, the first to open the rich mine of typological com- 
parison between the Old and New Testaments. We may 
safely take it for granted that the few examples which we 
find in his epistles, are not the only essays and discoveries 
of this kind suggested to him by his biblical studies. . The 
other apostles were also in the habit of using the same kind 
of interpretation, and often found in it such striking parallels 
of truth, that several of these were subsequently converted 
into dogmatic formularies by the theologians of the Church. 
This is the case especially, though not exclusively, with those 
that occur in the Epistle to the Hebrews, of which we shall 
speak again presently. As to the typological comparisons 
contained in the various books of the New Testament, it is 
not necessary to go over them separately in the case of each 
writer. The method and the principle are the same with all 
who use them. We may observe, however, that this typological 
method could only become prevalent as Christian theology cast 
off the yoke of Mosaic legalism ; no need of it could be felt so 
long as the law was still held to be materially binding, and the 
application of this spiritual and suggestive principle was at 
once the effect of the anti-Judaic ante and the surest 
means of justifying it. 


. Rpiipuon, Eph. v. 32. 

T Uvevparixds, rvevwarixd, 1 Cor. x. 38, 4; comp. ii. 14. 

{ Another technical expression, to which we may here advert in passing, 
is tapafody (Heb. ix. 9), a word which etymologically means any parallel- 
ism, but in common use a parallelism designed to teach. 


a 
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The most characteristic institutions of Mosaism were thus 
shown to possess a moral meaning, which gave them a per- 
manent value at the very time when, in a literal and historical 
sense, their decadence was declared. And this moral sense so 
commended itself by its simplicity and naturalness, that its 
figurative origin was forgotten, and it passed readily into 
‘ the popular religious language of the day. Thus the circum- 
cision of the flesh, made by hands, was changed into a circum- 
cison of the heart, received not materially, but spiritually, by 
union with Christ, and hence came to be called simply the cir- 
cumcision of Christ, as that which alone henceforward deserved 
the name.* Again, the rites of a yearly feast, by which the 
people of God were bound to observe certain external duties 
during the days appointed, became the basis of a moral allegory 
of wide import, and designed to teach the disciples of Christ 
the permanent necessity of purification in a higher sense.+ 
The sacricfies to be presented to God were to be spiritual ; t 
faith was the offering God required; the persons of the be- 
lievers themselves were to take the place of the victims of 
olden times, and they were to find life instead of death in the 
surrender. Here then is worship in the spiritual sense ; all the 
members of the Church were henceforth invested with a priestly 
character, and the apostle more especially performed the litur- 
gical functions by order and in the name of Jesus Christ, carry- 
ing the Gospel as a sacred instrument, and leading to the altar 
converted pagans, as the most acceptable sacrifice to God, one 
on which He Himself set the sanctifying seal of His Holy 
Spirit.§ 

Thus, by an ingenious exegesis, which disposed of the letter, 
while it magnified the spirit, the Pauline theology succeeded 
in filling the flaccid forms of a worship perishing for lack of ' 
nourishment,-with a new life, all the more durable that it was 


_ * Eph. ii. 11; Rom. ii. 29; comp. Acts vii. 51; mepiroue xapdias, Col. 
1118 eli. 3. 

+ “Afuma ddnOeias, 1 Cor. v. 6, and foll.; comp. Matt. xvi. 6; Luke xii. 1. 

{1 Peterii. 5; Phil. i117; @voia faca, Rom. xii. 1; Aoyiny Aarpela, ibid. 

§ Rom. xv. 16. 
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independent of anything material. The same method was 
applicable to other departments of the religious life of the 
Israelites. We shall find it applied to their conceptions of the 
end of all things, and we shall trace it in several doctrinal pro- 
positions relating to the person and work of Christ, of which 
we shall speak as we proceed. 

The most familiar and important of these typical parallels 
in the writings of Paul, is that which compares Adam and 
Christ, assigning to each a position at once analogous and 
different, in relation to humanity. It is of the more moment 
rightly to understand this, since it has given rise in the 
Church to interpretations as dubious as they are widely 
adopted. 

In two passages* Paul contrasts Christ with Adam, as type 
and antitype, and calls Christ the future Adam, the second 
man, the last Adam.+ The parallelism contains various points 
of comparison, in regard to each of which the protoplast on 
the one hand, and the Saviour on the other, is placed at the 
head of a class or series of men, differing from each other by 
corresponding characteristics. 

There is, first, the physical relation: the first Adam was of 
the earth, earthy; he had a material, earthly body, a body 
therefore mortal and corruptible; such is our present body, a 
body of flesh and blood, formed in the image of that of our 
first father, and unfit to inherit the kingdom of God; the 
second Adam is the Lord who came down from heaven, and is 
there again in glory. He is clothed in a heavenly, spiritual 
body, which has nothing in common with our mortal, cor- 
ruptible flesh. Those, then, who belong to Him, who are in 
fellowship with Him by the new birth of the spirit, as we are 
connected with the first Adam by our natural birth—these 
shall, in their turn, put on the heavenly incorruptible body, the 
pledge of an endless life. 

Tn the second place, there is the physical relation. The first 
Adam became, by the breath which God breathed into him, 


* Rom. v. 12, and foll.; 1 Cor. xv. 45, and foll. 
+ Acvrepos, érxaros, wéA\iwv. 
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a living soul; his life was of an animal nature,* that is, ‘it 
consisted in the natural play of the organs designed for the 
preservation of the body, and in the action of the appetites 
which stimulated their exercise. It is not a question here 
of the higher faculties, because in reality these are not the 
mainspring of an unregenerate man’s life. The second Adam 
possesses and communicates a nature altogether different. 
The principle of his life is the spirit, the divine breath of an 
essence and a power far more elevated, not needing gross 
material organs for its development, not exhausting itself with 
time, but assuring to him who receives it a true and lasting 
life. 

There is, thirdly, the moral relation ; the first Adam sinned, 
and by him sin entered into the world. The men who suc- 
ceeded him all sinned without exception, and in this respect 
there was no difference between the period which preceded 
the giving of the law from Mount Sinai, and that which 
followed it. A communion, a solidarity, is established in this 
respect between all men and their first father. The second 
Adam sinned not; and His life, regarded as one single grand 
act, was an act of righteousness,+ a life perfectly agreeable to 
the will of God. The men who follow Christ (and the apostle 
soon shows how profound a meaning he attaches to that word), 
the men of the second race, who enter into communion with 
Christ by faith, attain to the same exemption from sin, to the 
same righteousness as His. 

There is, lastly, the teleological or ultimate relation, the 
most important of all. The consequence or effect of the sin 
of the first Adam was death. God had forewarned him of 
this. Death was, then, the direct and due reward of his 
deed. His descendants sinned like him, and death came 
upon them also, but without their having received any 
declaration from God of the penalty contingent on their 
transgression. They sinned, then, in this respect, not as Adam 
sinned,} that is, not in view of a positive penalty, since this 

* Wuxixos. + Ackawpua. 
t My émt 7@ Ouousuare THs mapaBdoews ’Addm 
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was not definitively proclaimed till the giving of the law. 
The fact that they all thus died is the proof that they were 
all sinners; for otherwise, and in the absence of any positive 
law,* it could not be clearly proved that they had sinned. 
The death which the first man had merited by the transgres- 
sion of a positive command, he transmits to all his descendants, 
since + all are in a community of sin: with him. The second 
Adam was exempt from death, by His own nature, doubtless, 
but also by the absolute absence of sin. This exemption 
from death, or, in other words, the life which He possesses in 
Himself, is transmitted by Him to the second race of men—to 
those who are by faith brought into a community of righteous- 
ness with Him. 

It is mainly in view of this last relation that the apostle 
insists on the fact, that between the two terms of the 
typological parallel there is a very marked inequality in 
favour of the second Adam, or rather of those who belong to 
Him. This inequality is uppermost in his mind, and he 
reverts to it three times in succession,t without even then 
succeeding in making his thought quite clear, because of the 
many ellipses he introduces into his syllogistic  state- 
ments. The inequality, however, seems to consist in the 
following points: first, in the fact that, in the natural race, 
one single instance, the sin of Adam, was the basis of the 
condemnation of many ;§ while in the spiritual race, grace and 
life were manifested in spite of the numerous sins of many 
sinners. Secondly, it is to be observed that death appeared 
as wages due and deserved, while life is a grace, a free gift.) 
Lastly, to the race of the second Adam the prospect of a 
happy futurity acquires a higher degree of certainty, because 
a pledge of it is even now given in the justifying fellowship 
of believers with Christ. 

Some have added a fourth point of comparison which leads 
to the same result. The reasoning of the apostle in these 


* Rom. v. 13. ; § Kardxpiua, v. 16. 
+ Ed’ 6; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 22. || Rom. v. 15. 
t Rom. v. 15 —17. 7 Rom. v. 17. 
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verses might appear to be based upon the fact that the word 
death is used in its proper and physical sense, while life 
represents, not simply its opposite, but contains the further 
idea of happiness. 

We do not share this opinion. In each—and this is a 
very essential point—the first member of the parallel which 
relates to Adam, is not presented by Paul as any new and 
unknown thing which he was charged to reveal to the world. 
It is the second member which possesses the character of 
novelty, and which is of capital importance to his entire 
system. The other, Paul only cites as a fact already familiar, 
since it belonged to Bible history, which was the subject 
of popular instruction in the synagogue, and the schools had 
already made it a part of their theological system. There 
appears to be here, however, an original thought peculiar to 
our author, namely, the spiritualization of the idea of death, 
inasmuch as the Jews attached to it a physical sense only, 
while in Paul’s idea the two senses are generally inseparable. 
We lean the more to this view of the subject, because Paul * 
does not regard mortality as in itself a thing contrary to the 
nature of man; it, is only abnormal in its penal and con- 
demnatory character. | 

These are all the elements of theology we are able to dis- 
cover in these celebrated passages. The speculation of the 
schools has doubtless felt the need of something more; it has 
elicited from the texts other theorems, the value and truth of 
which we have not now to discuss. Historical exegesis must 
be careful not to amalgamate the postulates of philosophy 
with the positive results of literal interpretation. On a point. 
of doctrine so important we must be on our guard, as writers 
of history, against making use of expressions not found in 
the texts or documents we are handling. We may reasonably 
suppose that the expressions used by. the apostle appeared to 
him sufficiently clear and complete to convey his thought. It 
must be in his own writings, and not in those of authors of 
a distant age, that we must seek any further aid we may 


* According tol Cor. xv. 47. 
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need, while still reserving to every age, to every school, to 
every individual, the right to cast fresh aid upon the 
subject, light derived from private reflection, with a view 
either to modify the theory itself or the method taken to 
establish it. 

Thus, to cite a few examples, Paul does not say a word of 
any change passing upon human nature in consequence of the 
sin of Adam. On the one hand, this doctrine would be in 
contradiction with what he teaches about creation;* on the 
other, it would not coalesce with what he says of the eternity 
of the divine decrees concerning salvation in Christ. It is, 
indeed, beyond doubt, that if Adam had been created im- 
peccable, if by nature he had been perfect and averse to sin, 
he would not have fallen under temptation. The fact of sin 
proves it to be a natural possibility. The passage in Romans 
vii., analyzed at so much length by us in a previous chapter, 
applies to Adam as much as to any other man. We readily 
grant to the moralists that the repetition and habit of sin 
lowers the moral condition of man, but that has nothing to do 
with the theological theories as to human nature, and Paul 
nowhere speaks of this particular fact. 

Neither can we find a word in his writings about the 
imputation of the sin of Adam, in the absolute sense of that 
scholastic term ; for in that case it would be necessary to speak 
in the same way of an imputation of the merit of Christ apart 
from any condition. On both sides we are bound -first to take 
account of an accessory fact of great importance, and which is, 
to Paul, the cardinal point of the doctrine; and next, not to 
make any mistake as to what it is which he speaks of as 
imputed. That which is imputed is not sin, but the penalty 
of sin—death ; it is not the merit, but that which, to preserve 
the parallel, we might call the effect of the merit—namely, life. 
The former passes upon those who enter into community of 
life with Adam,—that is, who sin like him; the latter is 
given to those who enter into community of life with Christ,— 
that is, who are righteous by faith. It is evident that the 


* 1 Cor. xv. 45—47. 
6 * 
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Augustinian formula does not take into account this parallelism 
of the respective conditions, and that it substitutes, at the same 
time, cause for effect, when it uses the term imputation. Paul* 
does not intend to say that by the simple fact of the holy life 
of Jesus Christ all men are justified ; he means to say that they 
are so virtually or conditionally,—that is to say, if they have 
faith ; just as the other member of the sentence cannot signify 
simply that all men are condemned for the sin of one man, 
but rather that sin brings upon them all a like punishment, 
imasnuch as all have actually become sinners; so the men of 
the second race+ are not certainly declared righteous except as 
they enter by faith into fellowship with the obedience of their 
Head. This is a condition so natural and so familiar that 
Paul did not feel it necessary to state it. It follows that the 
corresponding ellipsis must exist in the preceding phrase, 
which then signifies that all men of the first race are declared 
sinners, Inasmuch as by their own acts they have become 
sharers in the disobedience of their Head. The declaration 
is in both cases a judicial act of God, as the word exactly 
expresses ;¢ it 1s made in the first case by the infliction of the 
punishment, in the second by the bestowment of life.§ 


* Rom. v. 18. 

+ IloAXol, v. 19. 

{ Kaéiordva 

§ What St. Paul says of the relation of all men to Adam, is his way of 
stating the obvious fact of the solidarité of the human race in sin and 


suffering. There is a similar solidarité in Redemption between all who 
are redeemed.—Ep. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OF FAITH. 


Gop sent His Son into the world to save men; for this end 
Christ was born and died. It only remains for us to ask how 
that end is realized, how that salvation is wrought and 
obtained. The reply is very simple so long as we look only 
at the fact itself; but as we wish to proceed methodically in 
our exposition, we have to choose between several different 
points of view which may furnish us with the elements of a 
logical division. As to the time, for instance, we may speak 
of the beginning, the progress, the consummation of the 
work of salvation. As to the persons engaged, we must 
mention successively the part taken by God, by Christ, and 
by man, as all concurring in the same work. As to the 
objective extension of that work, we shall have to consider 
the individual, the Church, the kingdom of God. As to the 
faculties of the soul which are specially called into play, or 
the inner dispositions more particularly manifested, we shall 
have to trace the exercise of reason and feeling, will and 
activity, patience and joy. 

Paul himself does not take up exclusively any one of these 
standpoints. We also shall endeavour, as far as possible, 
to combine them, so as to secure, on the one hand, the means 
of embracing in one view the system in all its fulness, with- 
out exposing ourselves, on the other hand, to the danger of 
making Paul merely the exponent of our own views. On the 
following plan we hope to be able to arrange easily all the 
various parts of this suggestive system. 
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Our fundamental idea, one which certainly expresses the 
true thought of the apostle, is to refer all to God, whose 
purpose appears to us the cardinal point, the motive principle, 
the centre of the whole work of salvation. From this point 
of view, we shall first inquire how man recognizes this pur- 
pose, how this exercise of his reason reacts at once upon his 
heart, touches it, and brings it into a new and indispensable 
condition. This essentially receptive disposition is.faith. In _ 
the next place, we shall find man endeavouring, to the extent 
of his powers, to co-operate in God’s design, to become a 
fellow-labourer in His work. This essentially active disposi- 
tion is love. Lastly, we shall find him concentrating his 
thoughts upon the ultimate and perfect fulfilment of God’s 
purpose, which he has not only truly discerned, but which 
he has, so to speak, appropriated; he willingly suffers now, 
that he may have a share in that future joy, the prospect of 
which comforts him in all his sorrows, and forms a perpetual 
stimulus to his zeal and activity. This essentially expectant 
disposition is hope. | 

It will be seen that this division comprises almost all the 
different points of view which we have enumerated. For in 
speaking of faith we shall be led to look at the individual, 
and to study the beginning of the work of salvation in its 
most limited sphere; love will naturally lead us to speak of 
the community at large, the condition and progress of which 
correspond to a second stage of the same work, its outward 
extension; lastly, what we shall have to say of hope will 
relate to the establishment, in the widest sphere, of the king- 
dom of God. Lastly, in each of these three sections we shall 
have to speak successively of the part of God, of Christ, and 
of man in these different phases of the work of salvation,— 
a mode of division which may commend itself as the most 
natural of all. 

We commence with the definition of faith. It is of the 
highest importance to form a correct idea of the meaning of 
this term. A just appreciation of it is the key to the entire 
Pauline system ; and any error, however partial, on this point, 
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any misconception, even accidental, as to the import of this 
expression, must necessarily mislead any one seeking to arrive 
at the true meaning of the apostle. Yet it is not easy to give 
the exact definition required; Paul himself does not supply 
it anywhere; the Greek word corresponding to it has really 
very various significations, and that which is most important 
for the theological theory, and to which we shall more particu- 
larly refer, is so rich and so emphatic, that it cannot be 
exhausted in a few words. Our readers will then excuse us 
if, on account of the importance of the subject, we enter fully 
into it here, even after having already treated the philological 
part of the question. 

Ktymologically, there is in this word and its derivatives 
the twofold notion of trust and fidelity. A comparison with 
the same word in other languages,—the German, trawen and 
Treue ; Latin, fides, confido, etc.—shows that these two ideas 
are very closely connected. This primal meaning is found 
repeatedly in the writings of Paul.* 

With this idea of trust, that of belief is nearly allied, that is, 
the simple persuasion that a fact is true,t and in this sense 
belief may be contrasted with knowledge.t Most frequently, 
this persuasion or conviction is placed in connection with 
religious facts or ideas. Thus, there is one series of passages 
in which no mention is made of the special object of religious 
conviction, or in which the Christian element implied is ex- 
pressed by accessory terms only.§ 


* Thus rlorts Oeot (Rom. iii. 3) is the faithfulness with which God fulfils 
His promises. (Comp. amoria, Rom. iii. 3; mucrds 6 Geos, 1 Cor. i. 9; 1 Thess. 
y. 24, etc.; and the numerous passages—for example, Gal. v. 22, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 7—where tio7is is enumerated among the social virtues.) Hence again 
the passive, erlorevua, was committed to me (Gal. ii. 7; 1 Tim. i. 11); 
rioris, trust in God (contrasted with dmoria), Rom. iv. 19, 20. 

+ Fiirwahrhalten, 1 Cor. xi. 18; Rom. vi. 8. 

Ge COP. V., 7. 

§ The Oixevo ris ricrews, for example (Gal. vi. 10), are those who belong 
to the same family (oikia) by faith. In Rom. xiv. 2, 22, 23, the reference 
is simply to the presence or absence of any religious conviction whatever 
in an ordinary act of life, in itself indifferent. In miotis Tov evayyedéov 
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Thus far the word faith is used only as expressing a general 
idea; but it is far more frequently employed to designate the 
Christian faith in its special acceptation. In order to get a 
complete comprehension of it, we shall be careful to follow what 
we may call the genetic development of the idea, commencing 
with its origin and tracing it through all its successive phases. 

Christian faith begins with or is born out of the hearing of 
Gospel preaching. It is, then, in its origin, the simple belief 
that that preaching proclaims a truth, that it speaks true* 
The preaching itself is called “the word of hearing,’ + because 
the first condition of its efficacy is that it be heard. 

As we are already acquainted with the subject of the preach- 
ing, we may conclude that the subject of faith is also the 
death of Christ for man, and the fact that, on account of that 
death, God is willing to grant him His favour. “The faith of 
the Gospel” + is then the conviction of the truth of this twofold 
historic and dogmatic assertion, or of any particular portion of 
that Gospel made the subject of preaching, as the case may be.§ 
In a great number of passages an intellectual apprehension|| of 
the will of God, and of the revelations given of it, is pointed 
out as a thing indispensable for the believer. 

But the notion of faith is far from being exhausted by this 
act of the understanding. Conviction, at first theoretic only, 
and confined within the sphere of the reason, produces at once 
an impression upon the soul, which receives the fact of the 
death of Christ as irrefragable proof of the love of God to 
men. This impression awakens a corresponding feeling in 
man, an inclination towards God, a desire to love Him in 
return, and, above all, a sense of reliance, based upon the 
(Phil. i. 27) it is the genitive which determines the nature of the preceding 
word (comp. 1 Cor. ii. 5; xiii. 2; xv. 14, 17; Eph. i. 18). 

* ‘H mioris é& axofs, Rom. x. 14—17. 

+ Aédyos axofs, 1 Thess. ii. 13. 

~ Iiore- tov evayyeNov, Phil. i. 27. 

§ For instance, 1 Thess. iv. 14; Rom. vi. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 11, and foll. 

|| Tvdous, erlyrwors. 

J 1 Tim. i. 4; iv. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 25; iii. 7; Titus i. 1; Col. i. 6, 9, and 
foll. ; 11.2; 11.10; Eph. i.17; iv. 13; Rom. x. 2; 2 Cor. ii. 14; iv. 6. 
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grace thus manifested. At first, it was the understanding 
which was thus enlightened, now it is the heart which glows 
with a new and living fire* This second element is also 
contained etymologically in the word faith (fides), With it 
the practical life of faith begins. The conviction of which we 
spoke at first was based upon the consciousness of sin; the 
trust of which we are speaking now, implies the renunciation 
of every sort of personal merit, and the grateful acceptance of 
the favour freely offered in God’s name. 

There is, however, yet a third element indispensable to a 
full realization of the idea of faith. The understanding and 
the heart are not the only faculties of the soul which are 
interested. The will also must be enlisted. But here there 
is more required than what we call man’s own good resolu- 
tions of amendment; these will not carry him far; for they 
are often made under transitory influences, and forgotten as 
soon as formed. The result of faith is, we might almost say, 
the opposite of all this; it is the abnegation of the man’s own 
will, the abdication of self, the surrender of personal inde- 
pendence and of the uncontrolled exercise of the powers of 
the soul; it is, in short, an absolute subordination of the 
whole human personality to the personality of the Saviour, an 
identification with His ideal existence, complete communion 
with Him. We arrive here at a capital dogma of the Pauline 
theology, that indeed which may be said to govern all the rest. 
Faith, according to this apostle, is essentially mystical in its 
nature,—that is, it lies beyond the limits of analysis, and can 
be apprehended only in the secret of the soul. For it may be 
laid down as a fundamental principle, that in this faith the 
life of the individual is merged in a life not its own, 
which is at once ideal and real, and its infallible model and 
exemplar. The consciousness of the individual must be 
modified by such a union, and that change Paul expresses 
when he says, “itis no more I that live, but Christ who liveth 
in me. t+ Instead of a life regulated by worldly and carnal 

* HH aydrn Ocod éxxéxura év rais kapdlas 7uGv, Rom. v. 5; comp. x. 9, 10. 

+ Zd be, ovkére eyo, fn 5é ev euol Xoicros, Gal. ii. 20. 
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principles, a new life is born, the principle of which is faith. 
He who lives by this life is, so to speak, born of faith.* 

Faith, then, according to Paul, is at once an act of the 
reason or conviction, an act of the heart or trust, an act of 
the will or self-surrender. The last element is the most 
important of the three, the only one which makes faith the 
centre of the whole system, since by it alone does faith 
become the means of justification. In fact, if the personality 
of the sinner charged with guilt, and exposed to punishment, 
is lost, merged in that of another, then the object of the 
divine anger disappears also. If the man becomes one with 
Christ, living by His Spirit, and according to His will, instead 
of following the impulses of his own carnal affections, he 
possesses henceforth a power which will make him victorious 
over sin. In a word, if Christ is the principle of his life, and 
lives in him, the man will no more need the precepts of a 
law external to himself, and therefore inferior. The three- 
fold redemption is accomplished; the threefold bondage of 
cuilt, of sin, and of the law is broken; man has returned to 
his normal relation to God, and “his faith 1s counted to him 
for righteousness.” + 

Faith thus defined forms an antithesis to the law in more 
than one respect. | 

The law sought to bring righteousness by the merit of 
works ; it is therefore called the law of works.t Faith implies 
the avowal that no such merit is possible, that all depends on 
the grace of God,§ and the new order of things is even called 
“the law of faith,’ || as though more strongly to emphasize this 
contrast. 

The law had reference to outward and legal acts, externally 
regulated by its prescriptions; it did not deal with the motives 
concurring to prompt to obedience. Faith, on the contrary, is 


* 'O é€x mlorews, Gal. iii. 7, and foll. ; Rom. iii. 26. 

+ ‘H rloris Noyiferae els Sixacootvnv, Rom. iv. 5, and foll. 

t Nouos r&v épywv, Rom. iii. 27. 

§ Ava rouvro éx mliorews ( erayyeda) va Kara xdpw, Rom. iy. 16. 
|| Nouos ricrews, Rom. iii. 27. 
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an inward spiritual thing, and tests and weighs the most secret 
springs of our actions. 

Lastly, the law divided men into various hostile camps or 
categories. Faith, which alone is accessible to all, is also the 
only power which makes all one.* 

We are anxious to take an exhaustive view of our subject, 
to place before the eyes of our readers all that is connected 
with it in the thought and in the phraseology of the apostle. 
The idea of faith is with him more comprehensive and more 
complex than with any other of the New Testament writers, 
for he includes in it religious or moral phenomena, which else- 
where are only connected with it externally and as among its 
consequences., Thus we may say that the word faith, in the 
writings of Paul, corresponds to what we are accustomed to 
eall Christianity in the abstract sense of the word, the sum of 
the disposition and actions regulated by the principles of the 
Gospel,t or even more simply still, the Christian Church and 
doctrine.t We may add that all the terms just analyzed are 


* Otc éorl dtacrod}, Rom. iii. 22; comp. Gal. iii. 28, ete. 

meron. tO.) 12; xii, 3, 6; xiv. 1; 2) Tim.:i.-5 342; Cor.x. 15 ;: 1 Tim: 
v. 8, 12; 1 Thess. iii. 5, and foll. ; Col. i. 4, etc. 

t Gal. i. 23; Phil. ii. 17. Hence micrevew, to become a Christian, to 
receive baptism (Rom. xiii. 11; 1 Cor. iii. 5; xv. 2, 11); traxohv ricrews 
(Rom. i. 5; xvi. 26) is conversion to Christianity; the apostle of Jesus 
Christ is a didoxados & mire (1 Tim. ii. 7), and faith itself is the cor- 
relative of truth (comp. iv. 6); oi ricrevovres, of micro, Christians, members 
of the Church (Eph. i. 19; 1 Thess. i. 7; 1 Tim. iv. 10; v.16; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 22; 2 Cor. vi. 15; Col. i. 2; Titus i. 6, etc.) The contrary, a hold- 
ing aloof from the Christian community and its ways, is designated by 
dmictia and dmuoro (Rom. xi. 20, 23; 1 Tim. i. 13; 1 Cor. vi. 6; vii. 12, 
and foll.; xiv. 22, and foll.) In some cases this micrevew may refer rather 
to a special aspect of the Christian dispensation. In Rom. xv. 13, it 
relates more particularly to its universality ; in 1 Cor. iv. 18, Col. i. 12, 
to its evidences, the principal of which is the resurrection of Christ ; in 
Gal. iii, 22, and foll., Eph. ii. 8, etc., to the antithesis between redemption 
by the grace of Christ and by the merit of the obedience of the law; in 
2 Thess. i. 10, to the hope of the Gospel. It is easy, however, to see that 
these various applications do not at all affect our fundamental definition. 
In Rom. 1.17 (ex wicrews eis ricrw) the word on its first occurrence desig- 
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as frequently employed as they are diversely construed. We 
find sentences where the preposition seems to represent a more 
general or less intimate relation, a simple reliance on Christ, 
not including the mystical conception ;* others where it seems 
to mark specially hope or confidence in something future 
secured by Christ ;+ others where it expresses the idea of perfect 
communion im Christ.t This last form of expression is so 
peculiarly congenial and dear to Paul, that he uses it even 
when it is not necessary ; for instance, he speaks of faith wn 
His blood,§ although the idea is not of communion with the 
blood of Christ, but of confidence in the efficacy of that blood. 
Again, we find the expressions to believe on Christ in a passage 
which treats of the entire New Testament dispensation, of 
which Christ is the centre,|| and to belveve Christ in another, 
which points rather to the pledge given by Christ of the realiza- 
tion of the object of faith ;{[ lastly, we have briefly the faith of 
Christ,** which, like the construct case in the Hebrew syntax, 
expresses the idea of intimate relation. We may advert to 
one passage++ in which three of these seven formulas are used 
in succession, which proves that if they are not synonymous 
etymologically, they are so in theology. It is needless to say 
that the word faith, used alone and without any addition, has 
repeatedly, in Paul’s writings, this profound and complex 
meaning.tt This faith is called a mystery,§§ inasmuch as its 
nates faith as the principle which justifies in an abstract manner; on the 
second, the faith which justifies the believer as im concreto. 

* II. els Xpucrdy, Col. ii. 5; Phil. i. 29; Rom. x. 14; comp. zpés, Philem. 
5, and 1 Thess. i. 8. 

+ IL. éri Xpicrg, 1 Tim. i. 16; comp. Rom. iv. 5, 24. 

t IL. & XpurG, Gal. iii, 26; Eph. i. 15; 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

§ Rom. iii. 25. 

l| 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

7 2 Tim. i. 12; comp. Titus iii. 8. 

** Rom. ili. 22; Eph. iii, 12. 

++ Gal. 11. 16. 

EE Rom. ix. 30, 32; x. 6, 8; iv. 13, 14; v. 1, 2; Gal. ii. 2, 5, and foll., 
23, 25; Phil. i. 25; 2 Tim. iv. 7, ete. See especially 2 Cor. xiii. 5, where 


migris corresponds to Xpiords év vuiv. 
§§ 1 Tim. iii. 9. 
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nature and import were unknown before the revelation of 
Christ ; it is unique and the same for all,* inasmuch as there 
is but one Saviour. Thus the expression to believe, used 
alone, may express the sum of all the elements which we have 
discovered in our analysis, and which are all indispensable to 
salvation ;+ and if we find more than one passage in which the 
term appears to be used without any special reference, we may 
safely attach to it, at least in a general manner, the idea of the 
normal relation with the Saviour. 

Faith, again, which is to be the essential and fundamental 
disposition of all who will belong to Christ, and claim their 
share in the benefits He bestows, is a passive thing, especially 
as to its intellectual element. It is received, accepted, not of 
necessity scientifically examined. Many members of the 
Church stop at this point of their religious development, 
without rendering their relation to Christ, the relation on 
which their salvation depends, incomplete or sterile. Some, 
however, but a smaller number, go on to a theological and 
speculative study of this relation, make it the theme of their - 
meditation, and thus add to faith knowledge; § this, without 
being indispensable, is yet a precious gift of the Spirit. 

Such is a general view of the faith on which the salvation of 
man depends, and which, in this respect, takes the place of 
works; but the mysterious life of this faith and its momentous 
effects demand a deeper analysis than any mere definition of 
the term or the subject. We now proceed to complete this 
study by a series of chapters, in which we shall follow the 
order of thought indicated by the apostle himself,|| speaking 
first of the operation of God, then of the subjective experience 
of man, and lastly of the part taken by Christ in this primary 
sphere of the Christian life. 

* Eph. iv. 5. 

+ Rom. iv. 11; x. 4; 1 Cor. i. 21, ete. 


t{ Philem. 6; 2 Cor. i. 24; Eph. vi. 16; Col. i. 23; 2 Thess. i. 11; 
1 Tim. iii. 13, etc. 

§ Tvwors. 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9; comp. 2 Cor. viii. 7; see also Col. ii. 3; 
1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Cor. ii. 6 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 2, 8. 

|| Rom. x. 13, 14. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
OF ELECTION. 


WE have already spoken of God as the Author of the salvation 
of men; we have seen that He has purposed that salvation, 
and are well assured that the means He has chosen are those 
most fit to accomplish His will; it remains for us to show 
here that in the application of those means to individuals, 
the ‘initiative belongs no less to Him. His operation in this 
respect may be described under three heads, arranged in a 
certain chronological order. 

Experience tells us that all men do not accept the Gospel, 
that all do not believe, that many remain indifferent to its 
preaching, or even show hostility to it. This fact* may be 
explained first, in a very simple and natural and at the same 
time practical manner, by saying that God wills the salvation 
of all; but that many by their own perverseness and obstinacy 
reject the offered salvation,t and thus choose their own perdi- 
tion. This explanation has in its favour what is called common 
sense, and moreover morality is directly interested in enforcing 
its practical consequences. We shall not be surprised, there- 
fore, to find Paul frequently laying stress on those consequences. 

Nevertheless, speculation in analyzing the idea of the Divine 
omniscience, in so far as it is able to comprehend it, that is to 
say, without rendering it independent of the notion of time, 
arrives at a totally different theory, and enunciates the thesis 

*'O ra mdvra evepyav xara Thy Bouvdiw rod Oediuaros avrod, Eph. i. 5, 11. 

+ 1 Tim. ii, 4; comp. 1 Thess, v. 9. 

t Rom. x. 16. 
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of election. It says: Just as God had, before all time, decreed 
absolutely the salvation of men by Christ, so has He also 
chosen the individuals who are to be made heirs of salvation.* 
The formula used by the apostle to convey this thought 
contains several terms which it will be well for us to examine 
specially. These set forth, on the one hand, the decree of God 
in the absolute and abstract sense; on the other hand, a choice 
or predestination in the concrete and individual sense.t The 


*"EfeheEato tuds mpd xataBodfjs kbouou. . . Kal éxdnpdOnwev mpoopicberres kara 
mpobeow airod, Eph. i. 4, 11. [Reuss seems to me to read the early verses 
of Eph. i. in the light of controversies which have greatly agitated the 
Church since apostolic times, but of which the apostles knew nothing. St. 
Paul says that God chose us ‘‘in Christ,” not that He chose some among 
those that were out of Christ, and determined to bring them into union 
with Him. The thought seems to be this: Before the foundation 
of the world, God determined that all who are in Christ should constitute 
a distinct race, separate from the rest of mankind, called to special 
privileges and prerogatives ; they—not the Jewish nation—are the true 
people of God; they—not the mere natural descendants of Abraham— 
constitute the ‘‘elect race ;” and they are destined to be holy and without 
blame before God. He goes on to say that, in God’s great love, they were 
predestinated unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ unto Himself. 
The passing away of the special prerogatives of the Jewish race indicated 
no change in God’s purpose. From the very first, ‘‘ before the foundation 
of the world,”-He meant to do what He is doing now. This was the 
‘“‘mystery,” as St. Paul afterwards calls it, which ‘‘in other ages was not 
made known to the sons of men,” but which it was Paul’s glory to preach 
among the Gentiles. God’s real purpose was revealed at last. From the 
very first He meant to have a very different kingdom from that visible 
and earthly state which had sprung from the Jewish patriarchs. The true 
“elect race” consists of all who are in Christ, and if God’s will were 
done, all men would belong to it. Reuss puts the Calvinistic interpre- 
tation upon St. Paul’s words, and interprets them as meaning that God 
has settled who shall believe in Christ. According to the Calvinistic 
theory, some men who are still “‘ children of wrath,” to use a phrase of St. 
Paul’s, are among the “‘elect,” and will, therefore, some day become 
children of God. This is a mode of thought utterly foreign to St. Paul. 
The only ‘‘elect” persons that he ever speaks of are those who are 
actually in Christ. They are “elect” because they are in Him. The 
blessedness and glory of the “elect” are to be seen only as we become 
one with Him. We are elected, not that we may be in Christ, but as 
being in Him.—Ep. | 

+ Comp. 1 Cor. i. 27, 28. 
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absolute decree is evidenced by the individual election.* It is 
God, then, who works all things according to the good pleasure 
of His will,t a phrase in which one of the two closing words 
would be altogether needless except to give emphasis to the 
idea of the absolute. 

These terms, it is true, do not occur very frequently in the 
writings of Paul, but there can be no doubt as to their 
signification. Christians are called the elect,{ not as a 
historical assertion, and to represent them as a class or 
company of remarkably virtuous people, but as an affirmation 
of the doctrine that they owe to Divine grace their privilege 
of belonging to the Church. They are spoken of as the elect 
simply, or as the elect of God, or as elect in Christ, thus 
designating at the same time the Divine Persons on whose 
operation the individual election depends. The election itself 
is an election of grace, an expression which excludes any 
notion of personal merit, and implies, further, the obtaining of 
certain benefits constituting a privilege. From the meta- 
physical point of view which commands this whole question, 
it is important to show that the apostle really connects his 
thesis, as philosophy|| has always done, with the idea of the 
Divine omniscience, so that we cannot err as to the nature 
and basis of the doctrinal theory we are setting forth. All the 
rest is but an inevitable corollary from this fundamental idea, 
which is therefore the only point open to critical question. 


* ‘H kar’ ékdoyhvy mpdeots, Rom. ix. 11. We may here refer to the 
passage in 2 Thess. ii. 13, according to the reading, eiAero duds am dpxis. 
We prefer this in any case to the other (drapxnv), because the latter con- 
tains an exaggeration contrary to the history itself, and even a slight error 
in syntax. It may be observed, also, that by the former reading we get 
united in one sentence the whole series of ideas essential to the Gospel. 

+O ra wdvra évepyav Kata THY BouAHy TOU Oedjuaros at’rov, Eph. i. 5, 11. 

{ “Exdexrol, 2 Tim. 1. 10; deod, Rom. vill. 835; Col. iii. 12; Titus i. 1; 
éx xupiw, Rom. xvi. 13. 

§ "Exdoyh xdpiros, Rom. xi. 5 (comp. v. 7, where éxdoy7 is put for éxdexrol). 
The same thought is conveyed also in the ék\npwényuev, referred to above 
(Eph. i. 11), since xAjpos and its derivatives always convey the idea of 
possession, ‘either actual or future. 

|| The mpoywwoxew (Rom. viii. 29) precedes the mpoopifew. 
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Election being an act of the will of God, and it being impos- 
sible for the will of God to fail of its purpose, it follows that 
the elect must necessarily and infallibly attain salvation. God 
Himself will provide the means, and guide His chosen to the 
right use of them ; He will dispose and prepare them, not only 
for the final glory, but for all that precedes it.* 

We are anxious to make a few more observations on this 
important subject, and to endeavour to enter yet more fully 
into the views of the apostle. Chapters nine to eleven of the 
Epistle to the Romans contain various statements which will 
help to throw light upon this point in his system. 

Some have thought that all difficulties were removed (and 
especially those arising out of a just recognition of the 
claims of morality), by supposing the Pauline theory of pre- 
destination to be as follows: All men are sinners; none can 
make any claim to blessedness; all have deserved condemna- 
tion; if God were to be simply just, He might deliver all 
indiscriminately to eternal death; but He does not so; He 
chooses out some, to whom He grants salvation. The elect 
have no ground for boasting, for they do not owe their 
privilege to their own deserts; those who are not chosen have 
no ground for complaint, for God was under no obligation 
towards them ; they receive only what they had merited. 

Many theologians or exegetes, we say, have satisfied them- 
selves with this explanation, and brought themselves to be- 
lieve that this is a true representation of Paul’s theory. We 
willingly admit that on many points it might be sufficient, and 
that in the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, the 
examples of Ishmael and of Pharaoh, and still more the quota- 
tions from the prophets, do not oppose and even seem to favour 
it.t The preference shown by God for Isaac over his brother 
offers the less difficulty, since according to the tradition of the 
Jewish schools there were sufficient grounds for such a choice. 
That God should harden the heart of Pharaoh does not imply 
that He forcibly changed an innocent man into a sinner ; the 

* Tpoeromdter eis ddéav (Rom. ix. 23), els épya dyaba (Eph. ii. 10). 
+ Rom. ix. 7, 17, 25—29. 
VOL, IL. 7 
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sense is simply that He did not touch him by His grace, but left 
him to his own naturally hostile and impious disposition. Lastly, 
when Hosea and Isaiah are appealed to, to prove that God 
rejects one rebellious people and gives grace to another, that 
He saves only a small number of those who have excited His 
just anger, that a complete and deserved destruction such as 
came upon Sodom is averted solely by the fact of the divine 
mercy—all this, it seems to us, is quite in harmony with the 
view given above. 

But there are in the same chapter two other passages which 
will in no way lend themselves to such an interpretation, and 
in which Paul pointedly guards against the slightest possibility 
of error or uncertainty. 

Let us observe first what he says in regard to the election of 
Jacob and the rejection of Esau, who are presented here as 
types of the elect and the reprobate generally. These were 
twin children of one father and mother, as all men are the 
creatures of the same God; and before they were born, before 
they had done either good or evil, the one was chosen, the 
other rejected. Nay, more; not only does God thus act towards © 
them, but He had before declared that He should so act, so 
that this unequal destiny was recognized as the effect of the 
sovereign will of God, and not as a consequence of any act of 
the individuals. The principle of absolute predestination was 
thus placed beyond the possibility of any false interpretation.* 


* Ovx é€& Epywyv add’ €x Tod Kadodvros, tva 4 Kat éxNoynv mpodecis Tov Beod 
uévy, Rom. ix. 11. [We shall miss the meaning of any author, inspired 
or uninspired, if we fix on isolated sentences and sever them from the pro- 
cess of thought with which they are vitally and organically connected. St. 
Paul is not contending in this passage that God has a right—whether as the 
effect of His arbitary choice or on other grounds—to confer on any man, or 
on any race, exceptional distinctions and privileges ; he is contending that 
God’s ‘‘election” of the Jewish race has not come to nothing. ‘The 
word of God ”—His promise to Abraham—had been kept, notwithstanding 
that rejection of the great mass of the Jewish people on account of un- 
belief, which might make it appear to some that the divine word had 
‘taken none effect ;” this is the thesis which the apostle has to main- 
tain. He maintains it by showing that from the beginning the promise 
to Abraham was not understood as including all his natural descendants. 
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Now it would be a false interpretation to say that God knows 
beforehand ‘if a man will persist in evil or if he will repent; 
and that He regulates predestination according to this fore- 
knowledge. The doctrinal thesis is thus deprived of its most 
essential element, and the elimination of works, which is the 
point on which the apostle is insisting, is lost sight of. 

The other passage * is still more significant. The potter, it 
is said, may make at his own pleasure, out of the same lump of 
clay, various vessels: some designed for an honourable, some 
for a degrading use. Now we have not to do here with a 
historical fact, the terms of which were given, but with an 
image freely chosen for the sake of the argument, and con- 
sequently much more apt, if that be possible, to express the 
inner thought of the theologian. Now the clay is an inert 
mass, having in itself no positive quality which might deter- 
mine its form or use. The clay does not make itself into a 


“‘ They are not all Israel which are of Israel.” Ishmael was not the heir 
of the Abrahamic promise, although he was the child of the patriarch : 
“In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” Jacob and Esau were twins, but 
before the children were born it was said ‘‘ the elder shall serve the 
younger ;” and in the subsequent history of their descendants, so far 
were the children of Esau from inheriting the special favour of God, 
that Malachi said, ‘‘ Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” This, 
however, was not said of the children before they ‘‘ had done any good or 
evil.” The subordination of Esau to Jacob was the effect of the divine | 
appointment, and was confessedly not inconsistent with the divine promise 
to Abraham ; this is what St. Paul is specially anxious about : the hating 
of Esau, or rather of Esau’s descendants, was the result of their sin. There 
was no thought, however, in St. Paul’s mind about Jacob and Esau being, 
as Reuss says, types of the elect and the reprobate. St. Paul is contending 
that God is under no obligation because of His promise to Abraham to 
make all Jews heirs of the kingdom. He shows this by reminding his 
Jewish readers that Ishmael and Esau were excluded from the special 
advantages which before our Lord’s coming were the inheritance of the 
Jewish people ; had this exclusion been the result of the sin of Ishmael and 
Esau, it might have been answered that all God’s promises were con- 
ditional, and that Ishmael and Esau had forfeited them,; but St. Paul says, 
No—quite apart from the obedience or disobedience of particular descendants 
of Abraham, God did not interpret His promise as obliging Him to make 
them all heirs of the promise.—ED. | 
* Rom. ix. 20, and foll. 
7 * 
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vessel; before being thus shaped by the hands of the potter, it 
is as fit for one form as another; it is the free will, we might 
almost say the arbitrary fancy, of the workman which decides 
the use to be made of it. The potter makes of the same dead 
mass, which is neither good nor bad, two sorts of vessels; thus 
without any regard to what we call man’s individual worth, 
a worth altogether fictitious and imaginary, God, from all 
eternity, and before the first sin of the first man,* creates some 
for eternal glory simply to show His boundless mercy, and pre- 
pares others for condemnation + solely to display the power of 
His anger, so that in the moral world there are vessels of grace 
and vessels of wrath, just as in the potter’s workshop there are 
vessels unto honour and dishonour. f 


* Comp. Eph. i. 4. 

+ IIpoeromdger eis Sdgav, tva yvwplicy Tov mrovTov 7. 5... KaTaprifer els arw- 
Aerav, OEXwv EvdelEacOae THY dpyhv Kal 7d Sivarov adrod. | 

{ Zein Edédous, dpyjjs, etc. [The illustration of the potter and the clay 
must have been familiar to the Jewish readers of this epistle, and the 
ethical element introduced into the illustration by Jeremiah (chap. xviii.) 
would be present to those for whom St. Paul is writing. In Jeremiah, 
the potter is represented as failing in the first instance to give to the clay 
the form which he desired; the vessel is ‘‘ marred in the hands of the 
potter.” Failing to make the vessel which he desired, ‘‘he [makes] 
it again another vessel,” gives it another form, fashions it for another 
and probably an inferior use. And this change is distinctly attributed 
by the prophet to the quality of the ‘‘clay.” A nation which God 
has destined to an honourable use is ‘‘marred” in His hands through 
its own sin; God then assigns to it an inferior destiny,—may even 
destroy it altogether. The arbitrariness of the divine decrees, the dis- 
regard of all ethical considerations in distributing the destinies of the 
human race, which so many have found in the illustration of the potter 
and the clay, is the very position which, as Jeremiah used it, the illus- 
tration was intended to condemn. ‘‘ Behold, as the clay is in the potter’s 
hand, so are ye in mine hand, O house of Israel. At what instant I shall 

,speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to 

pull down, and to destroy it; if that nation, against whom I have pro- 
nounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do 
unto them.” (Jer. xviii. 6—8.) . 

It would be very singular if an illustration which had been used by 
Jeremiah to show that the decrees of God are, so to speak, changed by the 
character of men, were used by St. Paul to enforce the theory of fatalism. 
Nor is it used for any such purpose. Vessels may be formed by the 
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All this is singularly clear, and assuredly no exegetical 
arguments can henceforth avail to overturn the system which 
Augustine, Calvin, Gomar, and their followers, have built upon 
these premises. That Paul teaches, or does not teach, that grace 
is irresistible ; that he does or does not assert in so many words 
that God creates sin in man; that he is or is not explicitly a 


potter for manifold purposes, as nations are appointed by God to minister 
variously to the development of the resources of human nature and the 
beneficent designs of the divine government. Egypt, Rome, and Greece 
were to the Jews “ vessels of dishonour ” compared to the elect race, and 
yet Egypt, Rome, and Greece had each a service that was honourable in 
itself. ‘* Of the same lump ”’—this is the point of St. Paul’s argument— 
God made the descendants of Isaac and the descendants of Ishmael, the 
descendants of Jacob and the descendants of Esau,—constituting ‘‘ the 
children of the promise” kings and priests to Himself, but not leaving the 
others unblessed. The curious’ thing is that interpreters, Reuss among 
them, imagine that St. Paul teaches that as a potter makes some vessels 
with the express intention of destroying them, so God determines, of His 
own free will, to fashion some men for eternal destruction. Who ever 
heard of a potter making a vessel in order to destroy it? The vessels of 
which St. Paul speaks as “vessels of wrath” are vessels which were put 
on to the potter’s wheel in order to be formed for some useful and 
honourable purpose,—perhaps the most honourable of all,—but were 
“marred.” The idea of the potter was not fulfilled : as it turned out, they 
were ‘‘fitted” for nothing but “‘destruction.” But even these, though it was 
God’s will to make His wrath and power known on the finally impenitent, 
God “endured with much long-suffering ;” He tried to make the best of 
them, but the material was so bad and unworkable that He could do 
nothing with it. After ‘‘ much long-suffering,” real and honest long- 
suffering, intended to bring men to repentance, He can do nothing but 
destroy those who continue to reject His authority and His grace. 

I am sensible how impossible it is in a note to refute an interpretation 
which has been wrought into the very substance of the thought of the 
Church. Iam sensible, too, that having his mind filled with the illus- 
tration as employed by Jeremiah, in which the human ethical element is 
‘absolutely dominant over the divine decree, and never dreaming that 
it was possible for any one to suppose that he intended to represent the 
divine decree as disregarding the moral character and actions of men, 
St. Paul uses expressions which are perilously bold ; but the general 
movement of his thought throughout the ninth chapter of the Romans, 
instead of being favourable to the Calvinistic theory, appears to me to be 
intentionally and even vehemently opposed to it.—EDb. | 
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supralapsarian, is of little moment; the fact remains that no. 
human logic, starting from the principles enunciated above, 
can escape these strictly necessary consequences. But what 
then becomes of morality, practical Christianity, Gospel preach- 
ing? If man can do nothing, absolutely nothing, cannot even 
listen when God calls, since God must first open his ears, and 
may refuse to do so; if the decree is eternal alike to salvation 
and to condemnation, then each may wait with stolid indiffer- 
ence till the event shall reveal the fate from which escape is 
in any case impossible; he may abandon himself to licentious- 
ness or to despair, it makes no difference; for, we repeat it, his 
destiny depends in no way upon his efforts, or the direction he 
may give to his life.* The common expedient adopted by 
those who hold the theories of predestination, the attempt to 
prop up morality by saying that no one can know if he is 
elected or not, is an evasion fraught with illusion, since after 
all the determination of God was formed before the man’s birth. 
How many men are there whose moral energy would not sink 
under the pressure of a conviction so overwhelming ? 

And can this be indeed the doctrine of Paul? Why then 
does he say to the Corinthians, “Rum,” if to the Romans he 
means to say your running shall avail nothing? + Why say to 
Timothy that “God will have all men to be saved” ?+ Why 
give so many exhortations if they must be either ineffectual, 
even when they produce an impression upon the hearer, or 
superfluous if they have no power at all to touch him? Why 
are SO many promises given by a man who is not in the secret 
counsels of God, and who has not turned over the leaves of the 
book of life, there to read the names of the elect 2? To what end 
are faith and charity? Of what good is the Gospel, or Christ 
Himself, since all is said, done, decreed beforehand ? | 

Ah, indeed! if the final utterance of the Christian revela- 
tion be contained in that image of the potter and his clay, it is 
a bitter mockery of all the deep yearnings and legitimate 

* Ov rou Oéd\ovros ode Tov Tpéxovros, Rom. ix. 16. 


+ Tpéxere, 1 Cor. ix. 245; od rod rpéxovros, Rom. ix. 16. 
Tellin) ti; <4, 
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desires of a soul aspiring after God. It would be at once the 
satire of reason against itself, and the suicide of revelation. 

But we are not left here to merely critical or philosophical 
considerations. We are writing history. Let us keep to our 
proper sphere, and seek in our author himself the solution of 
this great enigma. A thinking man may almost always be 
understood by others who think for themselves, and if there is 
anywhere a flaw in his argument, there will be some way of 
discovering it, and of seeing at the same time how it stands 
related to the truth. 

First of all, it is a fact worthy of remark, and not sufficiently 
noted, that the ‘apostle, in the dissertation from which we have 
taken our principal quotations, has not properly in view indi- 
viduals, but masses—the two great sections of humanity which 
he so often contrasts, the Jews and the Gentiles. It is in 
reference ‘to the general relation between them and the pro- 
vidential government of our race, that he brings forth his 
arguments. Regarded closely, the whole of this ninth chapter, 
intimately connected as it is with the two following, is not 
speaking of predestination in the ordinary, scholastic, or Cal- 
vinistic sense of the word. This great section of the Epistle to 
the Romans is designed to explain theologically a material and 
historical fact—namely, the repugnance of the great majority 
of the Jews to the Gospel, a repugnance which seemed about 
to make them lose all the advantages promised of old, and 
thus, as it were, to belie God who had held out to them such a 
prospect. We have here, then, Paul’s explanation of this fact, 
which struck his mind, and which had already been pointed | 
out by the Saviour. “God,” he says, “hath given them the 
spirit of slumber, eyes that they should not see and ears that 
they should not hear;”* only an insignificant minority does 
not share in this blindness, as if reserved to be the root and 
stock of a new growtht But this blindness, this partial 
hardening of Israel, forms a part of the secret purposes of 
God, which are only revealed by the event itself; it 1s 


* Rom. xi. 8. 
+ Rom. xi. 4, 5, 16. 
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designed to be the occasion and the cause of the conversion of 
the Gentiles.* When these shall have been brought within the 
pale of the Church, the turn of Israel will also come.t For the 
present, and in their actual relation to the Gospel,t the Jews | 
are without; they are enemies for your sake, O Gentiles, as 
though to open the door to you; but absolutely,§ and according 
to the unchangeable decrees of God, they are still His beloved ; 
the benefits to the enjoyment of which they were formerly 
called, shall never be lost to them; they also in the end_ shall 
obtain mercy. || Glorious philosophy of history ! worthy indeed 
to call forth the enraptured adoration of the apostle.4 The 
individual is lost sight of in the great march of historic events, 
and the judgment pronounced upon these will be all the more 
true for being thus raised above the sphere of details and 
accidental eaGnsctney 

But it is just this very circumstance which proves to us the 
insufficiency of the theory. In historical crises of this nature, 
and especially in those of which Paul is here broadly tracing 
the mysterious vicissitudes, the individual is sacrificed to the 
interests of the masses. Yet the God of the Gospel is assuredly 
the God of individuals also. Why must He cause to perish, 
or allow to perish, so many of the Jews for the benefit of a 
number (greater no doubt) of Gentiles? Was there no other 
way for these to be saved? Or if, indeed, these perverse Jews 
refused the Gospel, must Paul of necessity lay that opposition 
to the charge of God? In short, does not the broad, elevated, 
admirable theory of the eleventh chapter resolve itself thus, 
under another aspect, into the sorrowful,-narrow, dishearten- 
ing theory of the ninth? Does there not lie beneath this teach- 
ing, also, the refusal to reply to a most natural and legitimate 
question? Does not it also imply those hard words, “Who art 
thou, O man, that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed 
say unto him that formed it,Why hast thou made me thus ?”** 


* Rom. xi. 11, 15, 25 (uvornpiov), § Rom. xi. 29, 31, 32. 
+ Rom. xi. 26 (a\7pwpua). 4] Rom. xi. 33, and foll. 
t Kara 7d evdayyéduov, Rom. xi. 28. ** Rom. ix. 20. 


|| Kara rqv exdoy7iv Rom. xi. 28. 
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This very question suggests a few closing reflections, not 
critical, but explanatory, upon this point in the apostle’s theory. 
Although essentially all Bible writers take the same stand- 
point, we shall make these remarks here, because Paul is the 
only one who attempts to establish it by argument. His logic 
fails him, as it has failed all the philosophers, ancient and 
modern, and of every school, who have sought to solve the 
problem of the connection between omniscience, or divine 
prescience, and the freedom of man. In the concrete question 
which he is treating, and from which he starts, he insists upon 
the fact that Jacob was chosen without any merit of his own, 
in order to make the Jews feel that human merit is not the 
eround of salvation, that natural sonship does not constitute 
men heirs of the promises given to the fathers, that the 
Gentiles might as freely share in them by the grace of God, 
who was about to show the world that His kingdom was not 
enfeoffed to any one people. As he proceeds to carry out this 
perfectly just and legitimate idea to its farthest issues, even to 
the borders of a paradox, from which Paul is never wont to 
recoil, he proclaims with equal boldness the counterpart of this 
idea—namely, that rejection also is the effect of the sovereigu 
will of God, and not the consequence of demerit. Esau is 
rejected as Jacob is chosen, because God wills it;* there is no 
other reason; and this second fact is established less on the 
ground of God’s prescience than of His absolute sovereignty. 
But if our reason can and is bound to accept the first fact. of 
election without merit, it is shocked, repelled by the second,— 
rejection without demerit. The common sense of the apostle 
at once suggests to him this natural objection, “Why then does 
he yet find fault?” And forall reply, he can only lower man to 
the level of inert matter, in order to save his logic. 

The problem is plainly beyond the scope of human reason ; 
and,on this very ground, revelation itself has not been able to 
offer a solution of it, since revelation, while it is able to supply 
man with new ideas, is not able to change the laws of his 
nature and to give him faculties which creation has withheld. 


* Rom. ix. 15. 
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Thus it can give him just conceptions of the moral relations _ 
between the world and God, but it cannot make him compre- 
hend the very essence of God, or the nature and means of His 
operation upon the universe, since to do this, it would need to 
raise man to the level of God Himself. It does not even tell 
him on these matters (and herein is its wisdom) as much as 
philosophy claims to teach. Subject as we are in all our life, 
and thought, and action to the restrictions of time and space, 
it is impossible for us to comprehend how God exists, thinks, 
acts, independently of space or time, and no revelation can 
enlighten us in the matter. Consequently the apostle, like 
any other man entering on such a subject, strikes against a 
rock, which he would have done wisely not to approach. 

As we examine more closely into the theology of Paul, we 
find him elsewhere steadily keeping at a distance from this 
dangerous coast, and content with meeting at once the require- 
ments of religious faith and practical morality. The former 
demands the absolute sovereignty of God alike in wisdom and 
power ; the latter asserts, with no less emphasis, the liberty of 
man. Consequently, where God is concerned, dogmatic theology 
insists upon the complete independence of His will and action, 
and uses expressions which approach the doctrine of pre- 
destination ; where man is concerned, moral teaching insists 
upon his free will, and invites him by hopes and threats to 
labour for his own salvation. The theoretical and the practical 
view are both alike true, but because of the weakness of our 
understanding, which is not able to harmonize them in one 
- metaphysical formula, they are true to us only on condition 
of being kept distinct from each other. 

One word more. Judaism, in the time of the apostles, 
proclaimed simply and broadly the predestination of Israel 
and the repudiation of the Gentiles. National prejudice 
dominated religious thought, and the practical morality of the 
Pharisees was itself so lax that it dared not find a flaw in the 
theories of the schools. Hence, also, it is that the expressions 
which represent these theories are so familiar to the authors of 
the New Testament. They employ them generally without 
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feeling the difficulties they suggest, and they use them with 
reference to an actual division of the human race, analogous to 
that which formed the basis of the theology of the synagogue. 
Judzeo-Christianity ignored even the presence of the problem 
concealed, asif designedly, by this point of view, apparently so 
simple and legitimate; we shall see John raising a corner of 
the veil, and then at once letting it fall again. Paul alone 
frankly faces the question ; and if he cannot answer it success- 
fully, so far from reproaching him with his failure, we venture 
to say that by so doing he shows himself to be the only true 
theologian among his contemporaries. True knowledge alone* 
is able to recognize clearly the limits imposed upon it. 


* Tvaois xaOws det yvevat, 1 Cor. vill. 2; comp. xiii. 9. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
OF CALLING AND THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Gop thus, before the creation of the world, chose those whom 
He destined to eternal blessedness: this is, as we have said, 
the act of His sovereign will lying at the basis of the work of 
salvation. His second act consists in bringing the elect into 
a state of salvation. Here, again, they are supposed to be per- 
fectly passive. All the activity is on the part of God, and is 
spoken of as His calling.* This calling takes place in time 
and successively, in the order which God is pleased to follow 
with the individuals called, while the election is made once for 
all, and before all time.t 

Calling, in the phraseology of Paul, is not a mere invitation 
or exhortation addressed to an individual in the name of God, 
by the medium of an apostle or other messenger, and to which 
man may or may not respond, according to the disposition 
of the moment. Doubtless, apostolic preaching is the most 
ordinary outward medium, through which the knowledge of 
the Gospel is brought to men,t or by which God is placed in 
connection with the individual. The very term calling is 


* “H kdjjous, 7d Kaneiv. 5 

+ In all that St. Paul says of the “‘ calling” of believers, he is under 
the control of the characteristic ideas of the Old Testament. As those 
who are in Christ are the true elect (see Note, p. 95), they have also 
received that divine call which separated Abraham, and with him his 
descendants, from the rest of mankind.— Ep. 

t This is clear from the frequent use of the word xnpiccew and of its 
derivatives and synonyms (Rom. x. 14, and foll.; Gal. iii. 2, 5; 2 Tim. 
ii, 1, 2, etc.) 


a 
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' borrowed from this mode of communication, and does not pre- 
judice in any way the effect which it may naturally produce. 
But the theological meaning of the term is far from being thus 
exhausted.* To this outward invitation there is added, as an 
invariable and essential element, a corresponding inward feeling 
produced directly by the contact of the soul with God. Calling, 
in the sense in which Paul uses it, cannot fail or remain 
ineffectual. In truth, calling and election are, with him, one 
and the same thing, with the one exception of the different 
epochs, which man—always obliged to apply the measure of 
time to the operations of God—necessarily assigns to the two 
acts in question. If the calling could by possibility fail in the 
case of one individual, the omniscience of God, on which the 
theory of election is based, would be at fault, and the system 
would be overthrown by its own inconsistency.t 

, All this the apostle says in express terms: “whom He did 
destinate, them He also called; and whom He ‘called, He jus- 
tified.” Christians are first chosen, and then as a consequence 
ealled.g To call and to elect are thus two synonymous terms 
even from the human point of view,|| and calling is of grace, 
an effect of the sovereign will of God, like election itself,** first 
because it is not a general and universal invitation, independent 
of its eventual effect, but is in facta privilege++ granted only to 
some, and which can never be slighted or offered at a venture. 


* So far is this from being the case, that even in 2 Thess. 1i. 14, we should 
not translate dia rod etayyedov in the sense of by means of the preaching 
of the Gospel, but rather by the entire dispensation of which it treats. 

+ We see, then, that Paul attaches to the word kadei quite a different 
sense from that which it has in the gospels, where it is placed in opposition 
to éxhéyecOar (Matt. xx. 16, etc.), while the apostle practically identifies 
these two terms. The term «xadciv, with its derivatives, does not appear at 
all in the theology of John. 

{ Obs mpowpice, tovTous kal éxddeoe, Kal ols éxddece, ToUTOUs Kal ediKalwoe, 
Rom. viii. 30. 

§ Kara mpédecw kdyrol, Rom. viii. 28. 

|| Rom. ix. 24. 

4 Rom. xi. 29. 

** Hvdoxta, Gal. i. 15; Phil. ii. 13; comp. 2 Tim. i. 9. 

++ ‘Aévobv, 2 Thess. i. 11. 
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Christians are thus spoken of as those who are called* more 
especially to life, to the kingdom of God and to His glory; 
to peace,t in relation to the end or definitive result of the 
calling ; or into liberty and hope,t both these being either 
the conditions of the calling, or its direct effect upon the dis- 
positions of the soul. § 

That which is beyond a doubt is that the calling is always 
and invariably ascribed to God, who is on this account spoken 
of sometimes simply as He who calleth.|| The expression, 
the called of Christ, which occurs once only, must therefore be 
explained as containing two distinct ideas, closely connected 
however,—called (by God) in Christ, or called (by God) to the 
salvation which is in Christ.§ 

With this idea of calling, we have already stepped out of the 
sphere of metaphysics, to enter without further transition that 
of evangelical mysticism; for the manner in which the calling 
is effected or wrought in man, can be understood by the light 
of the inner experience alone. Understanding, reason, have 
nothing to do with it, and can give no explanation of it. 

The non-elect and uncalled are spoken of as the lost,** but 
this term is not so much the antithesis of the called as of the 
saved, and will be explained presently. 

* KaAnrol, 1 Cor. i. 24. This designation is less frequent than that of 
éxdexrol, and only occurs in the formulas of greeting (Rom., 1 Cor.) It 
must have been of common use in ordinary life, however, since it has 
given rise to such expressions as xA7@fvar, in the sense of becoming a 
Christian (1 Cor. vii. 18, and foll.; comp. Eph. iv. 1); «Ajovs is then 
the epitome of the circumstances which characterized the formation of the 
community (1 Cor. i. 26 ; comp. 1 Tim. vi. 12; 1 Thess. ii. 12; 2 Thess. 
ii. 14). 

+ oe iii. 15 (é elpjvy); 1 Cor. vii. 15 is quite a different thing. The 
reference, there, is to concord and peace in the household. 

ft Gal. v. 13; Eph. i. 18; iv. 4; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 7. 

§ As to the phrase 7 dévw xdijous (Phil. iii. 14), it is difficult to say if it 
is best rendered as the calling to heaven, or as the calling which comes 
from heaven. | 

|| ‘O cadav, Gal. v. 8; Rom. ix. 11; 1 Thess. v. 24; 6 xadéoas, Gal. i. 6. 

7 Rom. i. 6. This would be confirmed by Eph. i. 11, if the variation 
ev @ €xnOnuev is preferred. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 9; els xowwviav, 7. Xp- 

** "ArodAupevot, Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15; iv. 3; Thess. 11. 10. 
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The analysis of the idea of calling thus leads us to perceive 
that the work of man’s salvation begins without participation 
on his side; and that it is God alone who both prepares and 
brings salvation. But the operation of God does not termi- 
nate here ; it is manifested again in a third stage, and by a fact 
of more direct importance. We refer to the communication 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Before examining this fact in the particular place it occu- 
pies in the general system, it will be well for us to call to 
mind a few preliminary thoughts, which will help us to con- 
nect it with other Biblical ideas. As a general rule, Paul 
when he speaks of the Spirit of God, keeps within the limits 
of the Old Testament language, and there are but faint indica- 
tions, in a few isolated passages of his writings, of the first 
elements of a theological speculation which subsequently, as 
we know, was largely developed in the schools. Thus logic, 
taking the place of what had been originally the expression 
of the poetic genius of the Hebrew tongue, eliminates from the 
conception of God in its totality, the particular conception of 
His Spirit, just as we can think of the human spirit apart from 
the man himself, as a particular element of his being.* But 
we must not fail to observe a capital difference between these 
two terms of comparison. Man is really a complex being; he 
has a spirit, and there is nothing to hinder us from separating 
in our thoughts the various elements of which it is composed ; 
for this separation has a real foundation in fact. But it is quite 
otherwise with God, in relation to whom such a distinction 
must be always ideal and purely suppositious. God is a Spirit; 
He is indivisible. The Spirit of God is, then, nothing else 
than God Himself; it cannot be a question of separating His 
Spirit from something else which should be the substratwm, so 
to speak, or incomplete residue of the Deity. The comparison 
indicated in the passage referred to is clearly made for quite 
another end, than to serve as the basis of a metaphysical 
theory. We affirm that here, as everywhere else, the expression 


* 1 Cor. ii. 10, and foll. 
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employed by the apostle is the very same term, in such general 
and ancient use, by which the language of Scripture seeks to 
render more concrete and vivid an idea essentially abstract, 
and beyond the range of human reason—the idea of God. 
Thus every act whatsoever which our reason recognizes as 
proceeding from God, will be naturally ascribed to His Spirit, 
because where there is action there is the concrete notion of 
One who acts: reason cannot rise into the region of pure ab- 
straction; and this is the idea conveyed by the Hebrew 
writers in using this expression. Every manifestation of the 
thought or will of God, whether spoken of as creation, pre- 
servation, government, judgment, inspiration, or otherwise, is 
then an act of the Spirit of God. If the Bible, in making use . 
of this expression, had designed to establish a metaphysical 
principle, it could not have stopped short of the conclusion, 
rigorously deducible from the premises, that God 7m abstracto 
never acts. This axiom was in fact stated by the contempo- 
raries of the apostles; and if the apostles did not directly make 
use of it, it was because they had in view in their teaching 
another purpose than that of the schools. 

We may take it, then, as established, that the metaphysical 
side of the question of the Holy Spirit is not touched in these 
epistles, and that the apostle leaves this problem to the dis- 
cussion of later philosophers. This fact is directly confirmed 
by another still more important. In the theology we are at 
present studying, the question is really of the Spirit of God, 
only in so for as it is communicated to certain men—that is, in 
the ethical point of view. Now this ethical design, on account 
of which the attribute of holiness is so uniformly and exclu- 
sively prefixed to the name of the Spirit, as well as the general 
fact of a communication of the Spirit and the ideas flowing 
from it, seem unfavourable to the development of the idea of a 
personality, if they do not altogether exclude it. We shall find, 
indeed, from numerous other passages which will presently 
come before us, that Paul speaks of it frequently as an object, 
a force, which may be compared in its nature and its opera- 
tion to material forces. Thus, the Spirit of God received by 
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man is a fire which must not be quenched,* which should, on 
the contrary, be stirred when it grows low and dull,t which 
communicates its heat to our whole being; ¢ it is a conquering 
sword to be used against temptation ;§ it is a leaven which 
works with holy energy in the heart of man, raising it towards 
God, and producing a result which is contrasted with the intoxi- 
cation caused by physical intemperance ;|| it is, lastly, a field - 
which will yield only good fruit, and pre-eminently eternal life, 
in return for the seed sown init. Again, every manifestation 
of this power from on high is called a spirit, so that there are 
many spirits.** The manifestations of an opposite origin, of 
contrary tendency, are spoken of by the same name,tt but are 
_ not therefore necessarily to be personified. 

All this brings us directly to the main theme of this 
chapter. That Spirit of God, which is by its very nature 
a holy Spirit, that is, antipathetic to sin, is communicated by 
God to men whose own spirit craves indeed after the good, 
but cannot attain to its realization because of the yoke of the 
flesh. | 

On the part of God, this communication is designated by the 
terms to give, to procure for, to send ; on the part of man, by 
the term to receive.tt These expressions in themselves show 
us that in this relation God alone is active, man passive. We 
shall arrive at the same result, if we inquire at what time, 
according to the system of Paul, this communication of the 
spirit is made. We shall show by indisputable quotation that 
it takes place simultaneously with the calling. 

Men are said to have received the Spirit by hearing the 


* 1 Thess. v. 19. 

+ 2 Tim. i. 6. 

{ Rom. xii. 11. 

§ Eph. vi. 17. 

|| Eph. v. 18. 

I Gal. v. 22; vi. 8. 

** t Cor. xii. 10; xiv. 12, 32. 

<j--2 Cor. xi. 4; 1 Tim. iv. 1. 

Tt Acdévac, 2 Cor. i. 22; 1 Thess. iv. 8 ; ércyopryciv, Gal. iii. 5 ; Phil. i. 19 ; 
drogré\ew ets Tas kapdlas, Gal. iv. 6 ; AauBavew, Rom. viii. 15. 
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Gospel preaching, which calls forth or produces faith.* This 
must necessarily signify that the Spirit is given at the same time 
that the divine calling (which, as we have shown, is always 
effectual) reaches the individual, under the form of an apostolic 
invitation. Both divine facts are inseparable, or rather it is 
the same fact regarded under the two aspects of the end and 
the means, or of the form and the result. Otherwise this entire 
sentence would have this evidently inadmissible sense, that 
whoever hears with his outward ears the Gospel preached, 
no matter what his disposition of mind, receives at once the 
Spirit of God. 

It follows, again, from another passage,t that the confession 
of Jesus, and consequently the manifestation of faith, is an 
effect of the communication of the Spirit. In the same 
manner,t that communication precedes the consciousness we 
have of the love of God to us, a consciousness which is again 
only an element of faith. We may say, then, that the com- 
munication of the Spirit does not take place when faith is per- 
fected, but faith is wrought and fully realized when that 
communication has taken place. But the two spiritual phe- 
nomena are indivisible, so that it may also be truly said that 
the promise of the Spirit is linked with the fact of faith § 

The nature of this communication, or the relation in which 
the Spirit of God places Himself with our spirit in this mys- 
tical operation, may be regarded in two different ways. 

_ We may, first, consider the Spirit of God as existing and 
acting in us, side by side with the human spirit, as essentially 
one with the latter in its operation and effects, but essentially 
distinct in the conception we must form of it. This point of 
view has been already indicated by the quotations made above, 
—the gift of the spirit and other parallel terms. It is expli- 
citly stated in one passage,|| where the analysis of a fact at 


* "RE dxojjs miorews, Gal. iii. 2, 5. 
LOY. Xi, 

~ Rom. v. 5. 

§ Gal. ii. 14; comp. Eph. i. 18. 
|| Rom. viii. 16. 
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once religious and psychological, leads the writer to separate 
the two elements. The popular expression of this point of 
view is found in the idea that our spirit is assisted and 
strengthened by the Spirit of God, in its henceforward vic- 
torious conflict with the flesh,* and that the various facul- 
ties of the soul are thus brought into a state of sanctifica- 
tion and power till then unknown to them.t We shall .be 
reminded here of the antithesis between the life after» the 
flesh and the life after the Spirit,t an antithesis too- closely 
connected with the anthropology of Paul’s system to allow us 
to attach to it any other meaning. | 

But we may also represent to ourselves the Spirit of God as 
having taken the place of our spirit, identifying itself with it ; 
or, to put it in another form, we may think of the human 
‘spirit as absorbed, so to speak, by the Spirit of God. The 
writings of Paul furnish us with a series of expressions exactly 
conveying this idea. Thus the word communion according 
to the general tenor of the system, can signify nothing short 
of this mystical union. The antithesis between the law of the 
spirit and the law of sin|| ought also to be mentioned here, 
because it is most in harmony with the whole system to recog- 
nize in these two principles, two powers disputing together 
for the entire possession of the man. Again, when it is said 
that the Spirit of God dwells in us,f or even more definitely 
that our body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which dwelleth 
in us, ** the idea of the human spirit as having a distinct and 
separate existence is lost; the Spirit of God has actually taken 
the place of our own spirit, and is, so so speak, individualized 
in the persons of the faithful.t+ Lastly, this forms the basis of 

* Eph. iii. 16. 

+ Coll i. 8; 2 Tim.i. 14; Rom. ix.1; xiv. 17 ; xv. 13, 16, 30; 1 Thess. 
‘1. 6. 

{ Rom. vii. 4, 6, 13; Gal. v. 16, and foll., 25. 

§ Kowwvia, 2 Cor. xiii. 13. 

|| Rom. viii. 2. 

J Oixet, Rom. viii. 9; 2 Tim. i. 14, 

** 1 Cor. vi. 19; comp. iii. 16. 
++ Rom. viil. 26, 27. 
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one of the favourite allegories of the apostle, in which he repre- 
sents all believers as having but one and the same spirit, the 
Spirit of God, and thus jointly forming one body.* All these 
expressions, as well as the idea which underlies them all, are 
essentially mystical, and consequently are in close relation 
with the fundamental idea of the calling, as we have already 
exhibited it. They are therefore more in harmony with the 
rest of the system, truer equivalents of its original idea than 
those connected with the former point of view. 

We shall conclude this part of our exposition by drawing 
attention to the fact, that the most perfect expression of this 
mystical idea, explicitly states the absolute unity of the Spirit 
of God with the spirit of man: “He who is joined to the Lord 
is one spirit.’ + 

The communication of the Spirit once made, and the mys- 
tical union once accomplished, man possesses and carries 
within himself a new principle, powerful enough to assure to 
him the victory over the flesh, and the possibility of leading a 
life holy and acceptable to God. Henceforward he is no more 
under the dominion of the flesh, like a slave, but is guided by 
the spirit, like a free man.t He isa spiritual mang In ana- 
lyzing this idea of direction by the Holy Spirit, we shall find 


* Ey évl mvedpare huets wavres eis @v cOua éBaricOnuev, 1 Cor. xii. 138. 
The word famrigev in this passage must be understood of the spiritual 
baptism, as in the parallel passage, 2 Cor. i. 21, the word xpiew. 

+ 'O d€ Ko\A@pevos TE Kup év mvedua éort, 1 Cor. vi. 17. 

~ 2 Cor. ii, 17; Gal. ii. 3; Rom. viii. 5; veduare Oc08 dyecOa, Rom. — 
viii. 14. 

§ Tlvevuarixés, Gal. vi. 1; 1 Cor. ii. 18, and foll. ; iii. 1. We notice 
here that the last term has also other special meanings. He is called also 
mvevuarixds, Who has attained to a higher degree of Gospel understanding, 
which again stands in close connection with the other meaning (1 Cor., 
loc. cit.) ; again, one who is honoured with occasional special and extra- 
ordinary inspirations is so called (1 Cor. xii. 1; xiv. 1, 37). We find 
again, further on, the cdua mvevuarixdy (1 Cor. xv. 44). On the other 
hand, to this chapter of our exposition belongs the expression xapicuara 
mvevpatixd, or simply 7a mvevwarixd, the advantages or spiritual gifts of 
those who are in communion with God by Christ, and who have conse- 
quently the Holy Spirit (Rom. i. 11; xv. 27; 1 Cor. ix. 11; Eph. i. 8). 
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the two elements of a constant direction of the will, and a per- 
severing direction of the life and actions.* 

This communication of the Spirit, the third and last act 
which Paul ascribes to God in connection with faith, is also 
the principal thing, the culminating point of His operation 
upon man. Forgiveness of sins, sanctification, justification, all 
that is most important in the work of salvation, is referred to 
the influence of the Spirit of God, an influence naturally in- 
separable from the person of the Saviour.t With the Spirit 
man receives all that he needs to enable him victoriously to 
resist sin; he no longer requires an outward commandment, a 
legal prescription to teach him what he ought to do, to instruct 
and guide him in the path of duty. Hence that familiar and 
important antithesis of the Law and the Gospel; the letter and 
_ the spirit, which is so prominent in the Pauline system. The 
old legal economy provoked transgression, and led to death, be- 
cause of the natural weakness of man; the new economy of the 
Gospel and of the Spirit, by giving man the strength which 
was lacking to him before, successfully subdues sin, and leads 
to life.t The life of the believer, an entirely new life, separated 
from all that went before it by a change so radical that it may 
be compared to a death followed by a resurrection, this life 
has henceforward as its soul and principle, the spirit, not the 
letter. The letter enjoined the circumcision of the flesh, and 
secured to him who observed it, to the Jew according to the 
law, the approval of his countrymen ; the spirit effects another 
circumcision, which removes the impurity from the heart; 
and he who submits to it—an Israelite indeed—is alone sure 
of the approval of God.|| We shall observe in the next chapter 
the practical consequence of this fact. 

It is needless to add explicitly that the communication of 
the Spirit is always annexed to the calling. But the calling - 


* To Oédew, 76 evepyeiv, Phil. ii, 13. 

heh or, Vi. 11. 

f To ypdupya doxretver, 7d 5é mvedua Sworoet, 2 Cor. ili. 6, 8. 
§ Kawérns rveduaros, radatérns ypduparos, Rom. vil. 6. 

|| Rom. ii. 27, 29. 
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itself, being an integral element of the redemptive economy, or, 


in other words, inseparable from the fact of the mission of _— 


Christ, it follows that the gift of the Spirit and communion 
with Christ are two correlative facts. The requirements of — 
analysis may sometimes have led science to fix differently the 
chronological order of the facts of regeneration ; but it will be 
more exact, and at the same time more safe, not to press this 
logical analysis too far on ground which is not properly its 
own. It follows, again, that the terms “to have the Spirit of 
God,” “the Spirit of Christ,” “to be in Christ,” “for Christ to be 
in a man,’ * are all perfectly synonymous, as is further proved 
by a passage in which all these are employed indiscriminately.+ 
In fact, we cannot conceive of two sources of the Spirit which 
is to be communicated to man, still less of two natures in that 
Spirit; the substitution of one expression for another is ex- 
plained quite simply by the fact that the phases of the inner 
metamorphosis of the man, while they are distinguishable by 
theological analysis, are in their essence perfectly inseparable. 
We shall not be surprised, then, to find three expressions, appa- 
rently different, and even opposed to each other, united in the 
same passage.| The Spirit is the Spirit of the Lord, because 
it is the principle of the new life of the man in communion 
with Christ; Christ Himself is the Lord of the Spirit, as the 
head of the community of which the Spirit is the principle; 
nay, more, the Lord Himself is the Spirit, inasmuch as it is 
by the mystical union of the believer with the Saviour, that 
the new spirit enters into the man. This last expression is 
unquestionably the most complete and adequate of the three, 
but it also clearly shows, by the absolute identification of 
the Redeemer and the Holy Spirit, that there is in all this 
no approach as yet to metaphysical speculation concerning a 
trinity of persons in the Deity.§ 

* TIvedua Oeod exer, rvetua Xpicrod éxew, Xpirrod Ewar, Xpiordv év rwr elvat. 

+ Rom. vii. 9, 10. 

t 2 Cor. 111.17, 18, Tvedua kipiov, cipiov rvedmaros, 6 KUpios TO veda. 

§ We may observe in passing, what is indeed a consequence of the 
remarks just made, namely, that the communication of the Holy Spirit, 
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This communication of the Holy Spirit completes the 
operation of God in regard to the work of faith. Hencefor- 
ward, the man in whom all that we have just described has 


_ been accomplished, stands in an entirely new relation to his 


Creator. This relationship is that of a child of God.* It is by 
the possession of the Spirit that we recognize ourselves as 
God’s children.+ : 

We ought, perhaps, to have reserved our remarks on this 
relation till we have noticed the other parts of the system yet 
to be treated, in order to complete the picture of regeneration. 
Paul himself seems to make it the crown of evangelical doc- 
trine, which he reaches only at the close of his exposition of 
free salvation and justification by faith—that is to say, in the 
eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and immediately 
before writing its sublime and eloquent peroration. As we 
have adopted, however, on mature reflection, a plan according 
to which we shall treat in succession of the part taken by 
God, by Christ, and by man in the work of redemption, this 
particular point—the sonship of Christians—naturally belongs 
here. The institution of this relation is, in truth, an act of 
God. The word which Paul employs to designate itt properly 
signifies adoption, and this signification harmonizes perfectly 


otherwise called inspiration, has essentially a moral end. In this respect 
there is no difference between Paul and his colleagues. Much more 
rarely is it a question of intellectual illumination (1 Cor. ii. 12, and foll. ; 
il. 40; Eph. i. 17; iii. 5; Col. i. 9). Divine teaching is then compared 
to a light. Paganism was in darkness (Eph. v. 8). Judaism had yet a 
veil upon its eyes (2 Cor, iii. 13, and foll.) With the Gospel light comes, 
guriopuos, pds (2 Cor. vi. 14; Col. i.12; 2 Cor. iv. 4, and foll.; Eph. 1.18 ; 
iii. 9), so that the believers live in full daylight, in the clear noon. But 
the apostle still urges that this light does not exclude ignorance merely, 


- but also vice, the child of night (1 Thess. v. 5 ; Eph. v. 9 ; Rom. xiii. 12). 


Can it be needful to add that inspiration and illumination, in all the 
possible meanings of those words, are the heritage of all true believers, and 
not the prerogative of a few ? 

* “Oooe mvedpware Geod dryovrat, obrol eiol réxva (viol) Ge00, Rom. viii. 14, and 
foll. ; ix. 8; Eph. v.1; Phil. ii. 15; comp. Gal. iii. 26. 

+; Galziv: 6: 


{ viobecia. 
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with the idea we are now analyzing. For God adopts us; 
He declares His willingness to recognize us as His children,* 
inasmuch as by our fellowship with His only Son, who is 
perfection itself, we are made sharers in that perfection, and 
consequently in the love of God.t Paul, however, intends by 
this term less the act of adoption than the filial relation which 
follows on it, with the accessory idea of the boundless confidence 
with which a child throws himself into the arms of his father. 
The designation of God as our Father is of such frequent 
occurrence that it seems needless to cite passages in proof 
of it. 

This idea, or the fact of the filial relation of the believer 
to God, has a practical importance in the system as a whole. — 
We may observe, first, the contrast between this relation 
and that which preceded it. Under the law, man was a slave ; 
now he is free,§ a child of the house. The fear which once 
tormented him gives place to love.|| But as a child, he is also 
an heir 4 of his father, a co-heir with the Son of God, and has 
claims which could never belong to the slave. We shall have 
occasion to allude again to this idea. | 

In concluding this chapter upon the operation of God in the 
work of faith, we would direct the reader’s attention, by the 
analysis of one more passage,** to the fact that in the mind 
of Paul all these ideas are found associated together in the 
manner in which we have set them forth. “ Knowing,” he writes 

* Eph. i. 5. 

+ It is as a simple consequence of the use of the figure that the children 
of God are called the brethren of Christ (Rom. viii. 29); but this beet: 
sion takes away from the mystical character of the other. 

~ Rom. ix. 4; vill. 15; Gal. iv. 5. The use of the Syro-Chaldaic “ABBa 
is explained oe the sinnoliety of the feeling which dictates the prayer. 


The latter was habitually offered in the sacred language, even by per- 
sons who, like Paul, used only Greek in common conversation. Compare 
Mark xiv. 36. 

§ ’Edevdepos, Gal. v. 13. 

|| Rom. viii. 14, and foll. 

J KAnpovdpos, Gal. IVind: 

** 1 Thess. 1. 4,5. We must not forget that these are the carliagt lines 
we possess of the apostle’s writings. 
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to the Thessalonians, “brethren beloved, your election of God,” 
(he knew it by the very success he had had among them,) “ for 
our Gospel” (the outward and occasional cause of conversion) 
“came not unto you in word only,” (which might have been 
the case if the calling had been a mere invitation,) “but also in 
power” (calling being always an efficacious act,) “and in the 
Holy Ghost,” (communicated with the calling,) “and in much 
assurance ’ (on your part, the effect being your filial trust in 
God your Saviour). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
OF REGENERATION. 


HAVING traced out the line of Paul’s remarks on the direct 
action of God in the work of salvation, we proceed to look at 
man himself, and to take into consideration that which passes 
within him,—the result of the calling and communication of 
the Holy Spirit. It follows, from all that has gone before, 
that it is only in a very limited sense we can speak here of an 
act of the man himself. We have already sufiiciently shown 
that, in truth, it is God alone who acts in all that is most 
essential to salvation. 

Thus it is needless to say that, in regard to divine election, 
man has absolutely nothing to do; oy this first act of the 
supreme will is accomplished before the very birth of the 
individual. 

We pass, then, at once to the second act—the calling. What 
is the position of man in relation to this? Let us bear in 
mind that calling, in the language of Paul, is never a simple 
invitation, which might be of itself without direct or necessary 
influence upon the individual will. On the contrary, the effect 
is sure and infallible. Submission to the call, or, as it may be 
put, the act of surrender to the invitation of God, being an 
implied necessity, it is evident that this act also is produced 
by the divine will. Now, as the calling reaches the man 
through the outward form of preaching, the corresponding 
result will be an eager hearing, an obedience,* which may be 

* ‘uvraxo7, Rom. vi. 16; comp. x. 17, and foll.; draxovew 7G edaryyeriy, 
x. 16; vraxor; Xpicrov, 2 Cor. x. 5; traxon ricrews, Rom. i. 5. 
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characterized either by the subject of the preaching (obedience 
to the Gospel and to Christ), or by the feeling with which it is 
received (the obedience of faith). 

So far the theory. But we here find ourselves confronted 
with a new illustration of the fact we have already had 
occasion to point out, namely, that Paul does not adhere 
rigorously to his principle, and that in practice he asserts the 
claims of human freedom quite as unhesitatingly as in theory 
he had vindicated the absolute and independent will of God. 
More than once he speaks of this obedience as a free and 
spontaneous act of the man.* The apostles are commissioned 
to invite all nations, but the appeal is not always crowned 
with success.t In truth, it cannot be said that this mode of 
expression is in contradiction with the other; for those who 
do not obey may always be regarded as not having been called. 
Nevertheless, this last use of the word belongs evidently to 
a different train of thought from the former, and one in which 
the theological idea of the calling is completely lost. 

The calling is followed immediately by the communication 
of the Holy Spirit, and by this faith is wrought. We have, 
then, here to consider more particularly the change which 
takes place'in a man in connection with this twofold divine 
dispensation. Here, again, we shall first place ourselves at the 
theoretical standpoint. 

We have shown already that faith is essentially a mystical 
union with Christ, an abdication, therefore, of the man’s own 
individuality, and that the communication of the Holy Spirit 
causes a complete metamorphosis of the human being, as to 
the conditions of his spiritual existence. From these two 
elements results the notion of rereneration—that is to say, of 

Perot 5; xy. 18 ; xvi. 26. 

+ Rom, x. 16; 2 Thess. i. 8. Compare also the expressions de/deta, 
dmeGeiv, Rom. xi. 30, and foll.; xv. 31; tol rijs dreelas, Eph. ii. 2; v. 6; 
Col. iii. 6, which are synonymous, etymologically and theologically, of 
dmvoros, amitia, Rom. xi. 20, and foll.; Titus i. 15,etc. These last terms 
are also used simply to designate the Gentiles, without implying the idea 


of a rejection of the Gospel (1 Cor. vi. 6; vii. 12, and foll.; x. 27; xiv. 
22, and foll. ; 1 Tim. v. 8, etc.) 
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a change so complete that the new state is in all points the 
opposite of the old, and that, from the spiritual point of view, 
nothing is transmitted from the latter to the former. “Old 
things are passed away,” says the apostle ; “ behold, all things 
are become new.’ * 

The idea of regeneration, like that of faith, is one of the most 
fundamental in the system of Paul. It expresses the great act 
of the life, as faith expresses the relation, the influence on which 
all the rest depends. It is clear that these two ideas are corre- 
latives. _ 

It is to be observed that. the very term regeneration, now so 
familiar to us, is found only once in the writings of the apostle 
Paul.t The reason is that the religious feeling was not as yet 
governed by scientific requirements, as has been increasingly 
the case with the theologians of the Church. The idea itself, 
however, occurs repeatedly and under the most various forms. 
We shall attempt to collect and classify these expressions. 

We have first those which convey the idea of a spiritual 
creation, forming a parallel with the physical creation or the 
natural birth of man. In this aspect the regenerate is spoken 
of as a new creature. God's handiwork; he is said to be created 
in Christ, by Christ, after God. We need not dwell on the fact 
that creation is here ascribed sometimes to God, sometimes to 
Christ; this is only a confirmation of that which we have 
already remarked more than once on the relation of the two 
persons. { 

We have, again, the numerous passages in which the idea 
of renovation is made prominent, the image of a new man 


* Hires &v Xpicr@, kaw xricw, 2 Cor. v. 17. 

+ Iladvyyevecia, Titus i. 5. None of the other writers of the New 
Testament use it, In Matt. xix. 28, it has quite another sense, and refers 
to Jewish eschatology. 3 

£ Kawy cris, Gal. vi. 15; solnua Oeov, Eph. ii. 9; xricbévres év Xpio re, 
v. 10, or xara Oedv, iv. 24; Xpuords 6 xricas, Col. iii. 10; 1 Cor. viii. 6. Let 
us here note, in passing, the figurative expression véov d’paua, new leaven 
(1 Cor. v. 7), borrowed from the sacred rites of the Passover Feast. This 
figure occurs again in Rom, xi. 16, and without the adjective, which shows 
how familiar it was in the homiletic style of the apostle. 
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in contrast with the old* As this renewing consists in the 
substitution of a set of good qualities for a corresponding set 
of bad, Paul delights in using a frequent figure of the Old 
Testament, and speaks of a change of garments. The popular 
rhetoric of Hebrew literature was wont to say of a moral 
quality, such as courage, justice, or any other, that it became 
the girdle of the:reins. Thus, the apostle also says, Put off 
the old and put on the new man;t+ and he even indulges in 
longer or shorter allegories developing the same comparison, 
and adding to it that of military armour. { 

A third descriptive and figurative expression, analogous to 
those we have just named, is that of a metamorphosis, a change 
of form.§ The new form to be appropiated is naturally that 
of Christ, to whom we are henceforth to be conformed.|| This 
is indeed a mere figure, and in itself a very inadequate one, for 
regeneration consists in something altogether different from 
a change of outward form. It is the spiritual nature of the 
man which is to undergo a complete change, and the word 
form is far from exhausting this idea. We may make the 
same remark in reference to the expression putting on Christ,1 
which also fails adequately to convey the idea of regeneration, 
if we adhere to the etymological meaning of the word. To this 
we shall advert again. 

The term which we might expect to meet with here rather 
than any other, and which is so frequent in other books of the 
New Testament, that which we have translated by amend- 
ment, conversion, or repentance, occurs but very rarely in 
Paul’s epistles. In three passages ** it has no meaning beyond 
a moral reformation, in the common acceptation of the word. 


* Kawés, veds, radaids dvOpwros, Eph. ii. 15; iv. 22, and foll.; Rom. vi. 6; 

Col. ii. 9 ; dvaxawovcba, dvaveotcba, Col. iii. 10; Eph. iv. 23; 2 Cor. iv. 
(16; dvaxalywors, Rom. xii.2; Titus iii 5. 

t+ ’Ex-évitcac0a, Eph. iv. 22, 24; Col. ii. 9, 10. 

t Eph. vi. 11—17; Rom. xiii.12; 1 Thess. v. 8; Col. iii. 12. 

§ Merauopdovcba, Rom. xii. 2, 

|| Lumoppor elvar, Rom. viii. 29; comp. kar’ eixdva, Col. iti. 10. 

WJ Xpicrdv &vivcacOa, Rom. xiii. 14; Gal. iil. 27. 

** Meravoia, Rom, ii. 4; 2 Cor. vii. 9; xii. 21. 
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Only once* is it employed of the conversion of the Gentiles to 
Christianity. It is obvious that the term did not seem to the 
apostle adapted to convey in all its fulness his conception of 
regeneration.t 

If we pass on to a more detailed analysis of that conception, 
we shall at once discover in it two elements easily to be dis- 
tinguished, though inseparable in fact—the cessation of an old 
and the commencement of anew condition. If we adopt the 
image of a birth for the latter, that of a death naturally suggests 
itself for the former. We have already found the same figure 
of death representing vice and its punishment; we meet with 
it here in a third application, different from the two former, 
namely, as the destruction of the evil elements—that is, of 81 sin, 
or of the flesh—in man. 

This destruction is, then, the result of the act of regeneration, 
or, to speak more exactly, is one of its constituent elements. It 
is in this sense Paul says to the Romans, “ Reckon ye yourselves 
to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ } 3 

Regeneration, as comprising these two elements of a death 
and a resurrection, is naturally placed in direct relation with 
the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. This relation 
has been understood by some as if the historical fact were a 
symbol of the psychological, and had furnished the figurative 
phraseology used concerning it. But the idea of the apostle 
goes unquestionably far beyond a mere ideal analogy, and sets 
before us the fact of an objective and real relation. 

We are thus brought once again into the region of evangelical 
mysticism; what we have set before us is nothing less than 
identification with the death and the life of the Saviour, and 

* 2 Tim. i. 25. 

+ Nor does it ; and the commonuse of this term, as though it were 
equivalent to regeneration, is a sign of theological decadence.—Ep. 

{ Aoylfecbe éavrods vexpods méev elvar TH duapria, SGvras dé re Oew &v Xpiore 
*Incod, Rom. vi. 11. This passage must not be confounded with another 
(ch. viii. 10) which belongs to a different train of thought, and which 


treats of the physical mortality resulting from sin, and of the spiritual 
life in Christ, which is the pledge of the future resurrection. 
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all that is figurative is the expression, since the reference is 
not to the physical existence of the Christian. The believer, 
says Paul, dies with Christ to rise again with Him; and this 
phrase is not to be explained away as a mere play upon words 
or an ingenious analogy ; it is the application of the great 
principle of personal union, according to which the personal 
existence of the man is really lost in that of Christ, who 
repeats, so to speak, His own life, with its two main facts, 
in every individual who surrenders himself to Him. <A whole: 
set of terms derived from this parallelism might be quoted 
in support of the view which we have just advanced as the 
only one admissible. We have, for example, the expressions 
to be crucified, to die, to be buried, to be raised again, to live 
with Christ* The whole is summed up in this saying, “ If we 
are planted together” (united by spiritual coalescence) “in the 
likeness of His death, we shall be also in the likeness of His 
resurrection.”+ In this phrase, the word coalescence, or plant- 
ing together, borrowed from vegetation, describes the mystical 
union ; the term likeness shows the inadequacy of the figure 
to the reality of the fact; the resurrection, according to the 
context, must be understood not of the future resurrection of 
the body, but of the spiritual resurrection now realized; the 
future tense only expresses the certainty of the result when 
once the causes are admitted as really existing. 

With this idea of regeneration Paul associates the Christian 
rite of baptism. This rite, it need scarcely be said, has for 
him, as for the Church in general, the ordinary signification, 
namely, that of a consecration of those who are entering the 
community. We shall have to speak of it again presently in 


*® Yvoravpovoba, cvvarobvickew, cvvOdrrecbal, cuveyelperOar, cuvgwororeicdat, 
ougnv, Rom. vi. 4—8; Col. ii. 11—13 ; tii. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 11; Gal. ii. 19; 
v.24; vi.14. In Eph. ii. 5, 6, a passage the terms of which seem to 
demand a similar explanation, some distinguished exegetes, basing their 
opinions upon the close of the sentence, prefer to refer the whole to the 
future resurrection. It would be safer to say that here the two ideas are 
blended. 


+ Ei c¥pqguro yeyivayey TE Guotwmare Tod Oaydrou Tod Xplorov, Kal THs dvacrdcews 
écoueba, Rom. vi. 5. 
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this aspect. But Paul explains it also in a special manner, 
which may be noticed here. The form in which baptism was 
originally administered, that of a total immersion of the person 
in water, suggests to him the idea of a double parallelism of 
baptism aah the two phases of regeneration, and with the 
death and resurrection of Christ. The death of the old man, 
the burial of the Saviour, and immersion in baptism, are 
parallel and correlative facts;* and, unquestionably, the new 
moral birth, the resurrection of Christ, and the coming up 
out of the water, are so likewise, though not in any passage 
explicitly so stated.t But Paul is speaking also of the baptism 
of regeneration in a more popular manner, and without allusion 
to the mystical ideas associated with that fact, when he 
regards it as the symbol of a moral purification, a symbolic 
washing. t 

It only remains for us to speak of the effects of regeneration. 
These have been already touched upon in the chapter devoted 
to the definition of faith, and in that which treated of the 
communication of the Holy Spirit; we have only now to add 
those elements and new theological terms which our present 
special point of view supplies. 

Regeneration is followed by a new life, a life necessarily 
Beiced in all things to that which went before, op poe in 
its principle, Sones: and acts. § 

Here, again, we cannot but admire the variety and fulness 
of the theological language of our author. Sometimes he is 
content to characterize the second period of the life of the 


* Luverddnuev THY XpioTS@ Oia Tod Bamwriocuaros els Tov Odvarov, Rom. vi. 4; 
comp. Col. ii. 11. 

+ The phrase Barrigfecda els roy Odvarov Xpiorod is thus explained. It is 
difficult to say if this same parallelism is present to the mind of the 
apostle when he says simply Bamrrigecda: els Xpiordv (Gal. iii. 27), or if he 
has then in view only spiritual communion generally. Rom. vi. 3 
might be brought forward in support of the first explanation ; 1 Cor. 
x. 2 of the latter. 

t{ Kaéapifew, Aodrpov, drodovew, Eph. v. 26; 1 Cor. vi. 11; Aodrpoy 
mavyyeveoias, Titus iii. 5; comp. u. 14. 

§ ?Ev kawérnri fwijs reperarjowuer, Rom. vi, 4. 
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converted man by the psychological fact which we have 
found lying at the basis of his system; he speaks of living 
im the Spirit, walking after the Spirit, and not after the 
flesh ;* and the idea suggested is not of the natural man 
obeying by preference his own right principle, but of the 
regenerate man, obedient to the Spirit of God, which is given 
him to be his constant guide. In other passages, the union of 
the believer with God and Christ is but vaguely intimated, 
and we are led to think rather of an outward submission: 
he is said to live unto God, unto the Lord.t This idea is 
more fully defined by a series of expressions which mark a 
consecration to God, and consequently a corresponding forsaking 
of the service of the flesh.t 

Believers are consecrated in Christ Jesus, by the Holy Ghost,§ 
the new vital principle excluding the old. The corresponding 
Greek word is commonly translated by our word sanctified, 
and we do not deny that practically the idea is the. same. 
But the etymological signification should not ‘be slighted ; it 
is richer and more in harmony with the general tone of the 
theology we are studying. That which is called the sancti-- 
uation of the Spirit || is then properly this same consecra- 
tion, inasniuch as it is wr ought by the Spirit of God; and as it 
cannot take place without Bah Christ is owr Ey nl 
that is to say, this consecration is the result of our rela- 
tion to the Saviour. Sanctification is, then, the normal state 
of the believer** Hence, again, the frequent designation of 
the members of the Church by a term which properly signi- 
fies the devoted or consecrated t+ ones, and which we very 

* Ziv mvetpar, Gal. v.25 3 Kara rvedua mepurarety od Kara odpxa, Rom. vill. 
413; com. Gal. iii. 3. ; 

+ Ziv 76 beg, Rom. vi. 11; Gal. 11. 19; 7G xvply, Rom, xiv. 8; 2 Cor. 
v. 15. 

£ ‘HydoPa, 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
~ § Hysacuéva: &v xpiord, 1 Cor. i, 2; & my. ayy, Rom. xv. 16. 

|| ‘Ayeaouds arveduaros, 2 Thess. ii. 13. 

7 1 Cor. i. 30. 


** Rom. vi. 22; 1 Thess. iv. 3, and foll.; 1 Tim. i1. 15, etc. 
+t “Aywo.— Hyidodar, 1 Cor. vii. 14, to belong to the community. ’ 


OL, I. 9 
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inaptly translate saints, a term which would imply a proud 
and Pharisaic assumption of peculiar virtue. 

But the apostle delights also to present in a yet more 
complete manner the idea, that the life of believers is to be 
henceforward the adequate expression of a perfect union with 
Christ, a life in Christ, a life of Christ in them.* We have ~ 
already spoken of the figurative term, to put on Christ. It 
cannot be a sufficient explanation to suppose that this repre- 
sents only in a general manner the moral qualities of the 
Christian. It is more natural to explain it as embodying the 
fact, that the regenerate man only begins to live as he becomes 
identified with the life of Christ. 

We shall not need to carry further the analysis of this 
idea of a new life, so as to derive from it its practical con- 
sequences, or (to use the language of our day) to write a 
chapter on Christian ethics, enumerating the special duties of 
the believer. The Spirit of God is henceforward the leader of 
regenerate souls which are dead to sin; it follows, then, that 
they will do only that which is holy, good, and agreeable to 
God, and that everything which can be thus characterized 
will commend itself to them. If we sometimes find the word 
law + used by Paul to describe the motive of the acts of Chris- 
tians, he uses it simply by the force of habit, and the incon- 
sistency is further modified by the addition of the name of 
Christ. It is only by way of example that the apostle 
enumerates, in various places, what we may call the Christian 
virtues ;+ we find, therefore, that the category is not always 
the same, nor is it given in any systematic order. If we 
attempt to draw up a catalogue of the terms by which Paul 
describes these Christian duties, we shall at once perceive that 


* ZG 5é obxére €yd, $n 5 &v uot Xpiords, Gal. ii. 20; Noyieeobe éauTovs cet 
TQ Oe@ &v X pore, Rom. vi. 11. 


+ Gal. vi. 2, véuos, 
{ ’Aperal, Gal. v. 22; Phil.iv. 8. We may also compare here the still 


fuller and more frequent catalogues of vices; these may serve as the 


complement to the others (Rom. i. 29, and foll. ; 1 Cor. vi. 9, and foll.; 


2 Tim. iii. 2, and foll. ; comp. also 1 Cor. xiii. 4, ar folL.; "1 Tin i. 1, a 
foll.) 
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the majority of them have been already explained as having 
also a theological import. Sometimes they are expressions 
which, before being used to designate human qualities, have 
served to set forth the perfections of God; sometimes, before 
their application to the reciprocal duties between man and 
man, they have determined the fundamental relations of man 
with his Creator and Saviour. This supplies us with a fresh 
proof of the close connection which unites in evangelical 
Christianity, that which the science of the schools has too 
often abruptly separated—the doctrinal and the moral. We 
subjoin a few of these terms which are of more frequent 
occurrence than the rest ; and to which we may call attention 
in passing, without attempting anything like a systematic and 
complete exposition of them. | 
' Truth* is not simply the opposite of falsehood, but repre- 
sents, generally, conduct in accordance with the will of God, 
or we might say is the true expression of the moral ideal set 
before us in the divine revelation. It is in this sense that it 
is contrasted with malice and unrighteousness.f 
Righteousness | does not mean simply the particular duty of 
rendering to every one that which is his due, or giving of alms 
to the poor;§ the idea is much more comprehensive. Like 
truth, it is the realization of the whole will of God, and we 
several times find the word joined to truth as its synonym. || 
It is virtue wm abstracto as opposed to vice;{l obedience to 
the divine law in contrast to rebellion against that law ;** in 
other words, the sum and substance of all that is contrary to 
the influence of Satan,t+ and the intended result of the whole 
teaching of revelation.t{ Elsewhere, this term, standing im 


* ’AdjOea, 2 Cor. xi1.10; Phil. i. 18, etc. 

+1 Cor. v. 8; xiii.6; Eph. v. 9; vi. 14; 2 Thess. ii. 10, 12. 
t Accacoovyy. 

§ Col. iv. 1; 2 Cor. ix. 10. 

|| Eph. iv. 24; v. 9; vi. 14; 2 Cor. vi. 7. 

S| Rom. vi. 13, and foll. 

** Rom. v. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

+t 2 Cor. xi. 15. 

++ 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
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concreto for a special manifestation of the will of God, is placed 
at the head of a series of similar qualities.* 

Peace, a pacific disposition, (as well as all the other charac- 
teristics, longsuffering, gentleness, meekness, lowliness of mind, 
which serve to secure a happy harmony among the faithful,) 
is naturally associated with love,t and must be of an essentially 
religious character, since it is based upon the consciousness of 
peace with God,§ unity of spirit,|| and community of end.4 
The faults of others will not be harshly judged by men who 
know that their first duty is to watch over themselves, and 
not to trust in their own strength, and who can never forget 
how they themselves have been forgiven by Christ.** 

Chastity ++ 1s connected by the very etymology of the Greek 
word with the general idea of holiness—that is, of an exclusive 
consecration to God. This point of view, among others, will 
help to explain the peculiar esteem in which celibacy tt was 
held by Paul, a sentiment not in contradiction with the 
respect clearly expressed by him for the marriage state.§§ It 
is interesting to see the apostle making use alternately of two 
images apparently incompatible, to represent the close and ideal 
union between Christ and His Church: on the one hand, the 
conjugal union|||| is made the type of this relation ; on the other, 
the Church is a chaste virgin affianced to Christ her Saviour.§] 
Chastity is, then, strenuously insisted upon, and carnal lusts 
reprobated in view of a principle which regards the body as a 


* 1 Tim. vi. 11; 2 Tim. it. 22. 
+ Hilpjvn, waxpoduuta, émelkerd, mpadrns, xpnororns, Tamewopooctyy. 
{ 1 Cor. iv. 21. 
§$ Xapa, Gal. v. 22. 
|| Rom. xiv. 17; Eph. iv. 3; 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 
{J Rom. xiv. 19; 1 Cor. vii. 15. 
** Gal. vi. 1; Eph. iv. 2; 1 Cor. x. 12 ; Col. iii. 12, and foll. ; Titus iii. 
2, and foll. 
tt ‘Ayvorns, ayvela, 
t 1 Cor. vii. 1, 8, 32, and foll. 
§§ Eph. v. 28, aha foll. ; 1 Tim. ii. 14, ete. 
|| Eph. v. 82. 
TT 2 Cor. xi. 2. 
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sanctuary, the abode of the Holy Spirit. Fornication, then,* is 
sacrilege, a greater sin than any a man could commit against 
an object in itself indifferent. The Christian, remembering 
that he is a member of a community which is bound in all 
circumstances to guard its sacred character, will not only 
himself abstain from every transgression of this nature,t but 
will regard as unworthy of him any connivance or tolerance 
towards those who have become guilty of such sin. t 

We might multiply these examples, and show how uni- 
formly Paul seeks the motives to his practical teachings, in 
the mystical ideas which form the essence of his theology, 
and not in those considerations of a different order from 
which the morality of the schools derives them. But we 
will not enlarge upon this subject here, referring our readers 
to the remarks we shall have to make presently on faith, 
grace, love, and other terms susceptible of a similar ethical 
analysis. 

All the characteristics or virtues of the Christian are called 
“the fruits of the Spirit,’ § or from a slightly different point 
of view, the fruits of the light,|| of that new light with 
which the Spirit illuminates the path of the believer; they 
are also called the fruits of the Gospel or of righteousness, 
or, what is the same thing, the fruits of freedom from sin, 
and submission to God; and all these variations in the 
terms employed, so far from assigning different origins to 
the practice of the same. duties, only show afresh how 
close is the relation between all the various parts of the 
system. Lastly, it is said that the believer himself bears or 
produces fruit unto God;** fruits, that is, agreeable to God and 


* 1 Cor. vi. 13—20 ; 1 Thess. iv. 3. 

+ 2 Cor. vi. 6; 1 Tim. v. 22; Titus ii. 5. 

{ 2 Cor. vii. 11; 1 Cor. v. 9. 

§ Kdpros rod rvetuaros, Gal. v. 22. 

|| Eph. v. 9, according to the corrected editions. In the received text 
we have zvedjua, 

{ Col i. 6; Phil. i.11; Rom. vi. 22. 

** Rom. vii. 4, 
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accepted by Him. These fruits* are undoubtedly works; t 
since, however, they are not done in obedience to an out- 
ward and legal prescription, but from an inward impulse of 
the Spirit, they are characterized as good works.t They are 
the result or the consequence of the faith which saves, and 
thus are mediately the works of God in us; they are not 
the cause of our salvation, nor do they constitute any claim 
to it. We admit, however, that these expressions are akin to 
those of a less mystical morality. Thus to do good is: an Old 
Testament phrase, scarcely in accordance with the premises 
we have seen laid down by Paul. § 

Before concluding this first part of our present chapter, we 
may pause a moment to consider the condition following on 
the new spiritual birth, considered as a state of liberty in 
exchange for one of servitude. It will be borne in mind that 
that servitude was threefold—a bondage under guilt, under 
the law, under sin. We have to speak here only of the last 
two points. 

We are freed from the power of sin, inasmuch as the Spirit 
of God, who is strong and mighty in us, helps us to overcome 
the flesh, or, to speak more correctly, inasmuch as we are made 
one with Christ, and that with and in Him we have overcome 
sin; for to be in Christ and to sin are things mutually incom- 
patible.|| Freed from the bondage of sin, and henceforward 
yielding obedience to God only, who guides us by His Spirit, 
we attain to eternal life, as the fruit of this happy change.q 


* The image grows into an allegory when it is carried out into sowing 
and reaping, Gal. vi. 8. 

+ "Epya, Col, 1. 10. 

{ Kanda, 1 Tim. vi. 18, etc.; dyad, 2 Cor. ix. 8 ; 2 Thess. ii. 17; 1 Tim. 
vy. 10; 2 Tim. i. 21; i1.17; Eph. ii. 10, ete. 

§ “Epydfecbat, rpdocew, rovedv 70 dyabdy, 2 Cor. v. 10; Rom. ii. 10; xiii. 3; 
Gal, vi. 10; Eph. vi. 8 ; trouovy épyou dyabod, Rom. ii. 7 ; perseverance in 
that which is good (Phil. i. 6), épyov dya0dv, is the work of regeneration 
itself. 

|| Gal’ai. 17. 

{] “EXevdepwOévtes amd Tijs auaprias, SouwHévres dé TG Oeg, Exere Tov Kaprév buav 

. els Swhv alwviov, Rom. vi. 22; comp. vy. 18. 
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This fact implies another as its natural consequence, namely, 
deliverance from the thraldom of the law. The law, in fact, 
so far from preventing the transgression of the command- 
ments of God, or aiding in the fulfilment of duty, placed an 
obstacle in the way of obedience, and stimulated to sin. So 
long as it remains, it produces the same results, and freedom 
from sin cannot be real and final while the law continues in 
force. But we have no more néed of the law. Instead of it, we 
have the Spirit of God to direct us, to prompt our actions; and 
this motive power, which has far more affinity with our new 
nature than the law had with the old, exerts also a far more 
powerful influence over us. The liberty which is in Christ is 
then at the same time opposed to the slavery of the law.* 
The law is done away,t not in the sense of denying its divine 
origin or the authority of its oracles,t but as a code in force to 
govern our lives;§ living by the new life which we have in 
Christ, we are dead to the law, || it has no more dominion over 
us. or the justified man, there is in theory no law.q. To 
say that Paul means only that the ritual portion of the law’ 
is done away in Christ, while the moral retains its old posi- 
tion, is to show a misapprehension of the very rudiments of 
his system. 

The delight in parallels which suggested so many of the 
technical terms used by the apostle, leads him to give the 
name of law here to the new order of things as to the old, 
though, in reality, the difference between the two is just this, 
that in the new there is no law. It is, so to speak, a new con- 
stitution in place of an old and abrogated constitution; the 
constitution of the spirit or of faith,**—one, that is, of which 
the spirit and faith are the fundamental principles, instead of 


* “Enevdepia év Xp.—bovdela Tod vouov, Gal. v. 1, 18, 18; 2 Cor. i. 17. 
+ Karinpynrat 
{ Rom. ui. 31. 
_ § 2 Cor. iii, 11, and foll. ; Eph. ii. 15. 
|| Karnpyj8nuev ard Tod véuov drofavévres, Rom. vii. 6. 
eiasraniis oe Gal sy, 25. 
** Rom. villi. 2; ii. 27 ; contrast with Eph. ii. 15. 
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a constitution based upon a law expressed by letter and pre- 
cept. Entering into this new constitution, I become an alien 
to the former—dead to it,* as it were; and the idea of the 
new birth is prominent in the whole of this series of images. 
In a word, an order of things based upon the operation of the 
Divine Spirit who sustains my le in Christ, has made me 
free from an order of things in which the operation of legal 
prescription t constantly ministered to the power of sem and 
led me to death.t The slight ellipsis in this passage, notable 
in our translation, is easily filled up by a number of passages 
already quoted. 

As we have observed, however, the term Jaw is not properly 
~ applicable to the new order of things. The antithesis is more 
truly expressed by the terms law and grace.§ The latter 
marks much more clearly the radical change wrought in the | 
relation between man and God, and by dispensing with that 
terrible name law, it brings us, if we may so say, into more 
full and free enjoyment of our liberty. 

As to that liberty itself, it is surely not necessary that we - 
should be reminded of Paul’s warning against mistaking it for 
the absence of all rule, restraint, or duty—immoral license 
and lawlessness,|| in the bad sense commonly attached to that 
word. On the contrary, a new obedience or subjection takes 
the place of the old; but while the latter was compulsory, 
hard, and hateful, the former is free, natural, and makes us 
happy.4 In many passages this word slavery, which might 
seem at first repulsive, is used by the apostle as if expressly | 
to remind us that man’s true happiness, whether present or 
future, is to be found only in submission to God and to Christ. 
The term servant, or slave, when it occurs in the inscriptions 

* Ata vonov vou dréOavov, Gal. ii. 19. 

+ Rom. vii. 16. 

1 ‘O vouos Tod mvedpuaros Tis Lwhs ev Xpior@ "Inood Arevdepucé ts ard Tov vduou 
rhs dmapttas kal Tod Oavdrov, Rom. viii. 2. 

§ Rom. vi. 14, 15. 

|| "Avouta, ee crime, wickedness, impiety, Heb. v. 13; 1 Cor. ix. 21. | 


“| "Qore dovredew Nuds ev xawdbrynte mvedmaros Kat od madadrynTe ypdumaros, 
Rom. vil. 6. 
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of the epistles simply relates to the apostolic mission ;* but 
elsewhere it has a wider meaning. The Christian is the slave 
or servant of God,t of righteousness,t of the law of God,§ as 
he once was the slave of sin and evil passions, and free from- 
righteousness,||—rebellious, that is, against the law of righteous- 
ness. | | 

The view we have just taken of the fact of regeneration 
brings it before us in the light of an instantaneous act, cir- 
cumscribed within a space of time comparatively very brief; 
as an act consisting in the evolution of two phases, really dis- 
tinct but closely connected, and most of all as an act complete 
and absolute in itself, not liable to any restriction or subse- 
quent change. This essential character is not only asserted by 
_very positive texts, but is a corollary of the theory previously 
- demonstrated. 

This theory, however, is not supported by experience. We 
do not find anywhere a regenerate man in whom no sin 
remains; nor were there any such men in the times of the 
apostle. In the very communities which he had founded, and 
in which he gathered his most faithful adherents, he perpetu- 
ally discovered defects, errors, transgressions of every kind; 
and even in his own heart he could trace that which would 
have forbidden him, had he been so disposed, to believe in 
the realization of Christian perfection, or of a faith which 
should leave nothing to be desired. 

We shall not, then, wonder to find in his epistles another 
set of expressions, and another train of thought, in which 
regeneration is represented rather as a matter of slow and 
gradual accomplishment, as a tendency, as a struggle. From . 
this point of view we can understand the many exhortations, 


eenomei ) see hil. i, 1; Titus 1,1; comp. Phil. u. 22; Col. iv. 12. 

+ Rom. vi. 22; 1 Thess. i. 9; 1 Cor. vii. 22; Gal. i. 10; Eph. vi. 6; 
Rom. xiv. 18; Col. iii. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 24. 

t Rom. vi. 18, and foll. ‘ 

§ Rom. vii. 25. | 

|| "HXevOepos 77 dixarocdvy, Rom. vi. 20. 

$] Phil. ii. 11, and foll, 
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encouragements, warnings, reproaches, even threats, addressed 
by him to the readers of his epistles, and which upon the 
former theory are inexplicable. 

An attempt has often been made to get rid of the contradic- 
tion between these two aspects of the same truth, by regarding 
regeneration as the starting-point of a new life, an important 
and decisive crisis, marking, so to speak, the date of a revolu- 
tion in the man, after which a progressive amelioration will 
become manifest in him, a greater facility of the spirit in 
overcoming the flesh, new power to rise again from every fall, 
and a happier assurance of pardon. 

Our texts, however, do not favour this explanation. The 
passages cited above are categorical. The theory makes no 
exceptions. The idea of death applied to the renunciation of 
sin implies absolute separation from the old infirmities; nay, 
more, the preterite tense is used as referring to something — 
finally accomplished.* Nowhere do we find the apostle 
speaking of a victory over the flesh henceforward rendered 
more easy; such an expression would seem like an excuse, 
a feeble compromise. The death and the resurrection are in 
close and inseparable connection ; were it otherwise, the rela- 
tion with Christ, in view of which these mystical terms are 
chosen, would have no existence; for Christ could not, being 
once dead, remain in the tomb, nor could His resurrection be 
an incomplete or gradual thing. Lastly, nothing is further 
from the thought of the apostle, than any endeavour to accom- 
modate to the weakness and indolence of man, a spiritual 
transformation which ought to gain the full mastery of every 
power of his being. Nor must we forget that all the expres- — 
sions here used to designate a gradual moral amelioration, have 
already had their meaning very clearly defined in the opposite 
theory. 

We cannot, then, in this way reconcile this theory with 
practical life,—that is, with the language dictated by experi- 
ence and by the necessities arising out of positive facts. The 
reconciliation must be sought in some other way, and from a 


* Rom. vi., passim. 
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point of view to which we shall have occasion to resort more 
than once. 

The theory brings before us an ideal to which the reality 
does not correspond, but we need not on this account tamper 
with the theory, or lower the ideal, impoverishing it and 
detracting from its grandeur and beauty. On the contrary, 
this ideal should remain before the eyes of all, as a mirror 
in which they may easily and truthfully discern their own 
blemishes and shortcomings. The more they behold them- 
selves in this mirror, the more should they be stimulated 
and encouraged to rise to the ideal set before them; and its 
grandeur and elevation will be the motive and measure of their 
progress. In all the spheres of his activity, man pursues an 
ideal end; the more exalted and difficult that end is of 
attainment, the nobler and grander will the effort be; and 
Christianity would never have helped on the progress of 
humanity, or would soon have ceased to do so, if the ideal 
it set before the community and the individual had been 
too low, too easily within the reach of our wonted indolence. 
Nothing is more opposed to the spirit of the Gospel, or more 
fatal to the morality which it would inspire, than: any decep- 
tion practised upon ourselves or others, as to the distance 
which ever separates us from the ideal, whether by represent- 
ing it as less elevated than it really is, or by estimating too 
highly our own attainments. Vulgar rationalism has fallen into 
the first of these errors; pietism and Methodism have not 
always avoided the second. It would be hard to say which 
of the two is the more really contrary to the Gospel, or which 
has done most to falsify its precepts. 

Theory and practice are two distinct things, and must not 
be confounded ; each speaks its own language ; we must guard 
against amalgamating the assertions relating to the two, or 
endeavouring to explain or modify the one by the other. Our 
duty is to show the radical difference between them. 

According to the theory, wherever there is faith there is a 
new creature ;* whoever has become a new creature sins no 

* 2 Cor. v.17. 
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more ;* he who sins, then, is not a new creature,t and has not 
faith.t In actual fact we nowhere find this entire absence of 
sin; it cannot, therefore, be said that faith and regeneration, 
according ‘to the theoretical view of them, have any real 
existence at all. 

The theoretical deals with us as Christians; the practical 
exhorts us to become such. It is doubtless strange to see the 
apostle in his epistles perpetually blending these two points of 
view, and addressing his readers sometimes as if they were 
perfect Christians, at other times as if they needed to be 
oravely warned that they are yet far from such perfection. 
This difficulty disappears, however, when we take into account 
the individuality of the writer, who is ever ready at once 
enthusiastically to embrace the ideal which he sets before him, 
and at the same time to pay as much regard as the most. 
impassive observer, to actual needs and natural capabilities. 
Rarely do we find united in the same person qualities so dis- 
similar and yet so really harmonious ; and the incapacity of 
most men to place themselves in the same mental attitude, has — 
furnished the official theology of the Church with some para- 
graphs equally singular and unfortunate. 

According to the theory, the old man and sin are by the 
fact of regeneration dead. In the language of fact, all men, 
even those who belong to the Church, are exhorted to crucify 
both the one and the other.§ 

According to the theory, the fact of regeneration calls into 
existence a new man; it is spoken of as a conplete renewal. 
In the language of experience, this renewing is a a psychical 
mee nbiiencn repeated day by day.|| 

According to the theory, the fact of regeneration implies the 
idea of a Eerie fully accomplished, by which the believer 
adopts or receives immediately the likeness of Christ. In 


* Rom. vi. 6. 

+ Rom. viii. 7. 

t Rom. vi. 16. 

§ Nexpodv, Oavarovy, Col. iii, 5; Rom. viii. 13. 
|| 2 Cor. iv. 16. 
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the language of experience, the apostle feels all the throes of 
childbirth for his yet imperfect disciples till Christ be formed 
in them.* 

According to the theory, the calling and communication of 
the Holy Spirit imply the fulness of conviction, which, as it is 
itself only the beginning of faith, cannot be imperfect where 
faith itself is deemed to be perfect. In the language of prac- 
tical life, the apostle labours to bring his converts into this full 
assurance, to make known to them the mystery of God and of 
Christ.t 

According to the theory, Christians are consecrated to God, 
are pure, sanctified, holy, as surely as they are baptized and 
justified. In the language of experience, the sanctification 
which is ever the will of God,t is the subject of exhortations 
addressed to men in whom it is not yet realized,§ and prayer 
is ever offered to God that He would fulfil it in the believers. || 
When theology speaks of sanctification as of a fresh stage in 
the life of the Christian, subsequent to the moment of regene- 
ration, it is not expressing the idea of Paul. Regeneration, in 
his theory, implies sanctification as it implies faith. Sanctifi- 
cation might be called a state succeeding regeneration, if the 
Greek word and the texts allowed us to take it as the synonym 
of continuous holiness. But this is not so. On the other hand, 
a continuous sanctification, that is to say the act of becoming 
sanctified by degrees, supposes an incomplete regeneration—an 
idea altogether alien to the theory which recognizes only that 
which is perfect. 

According to the theory, the believer is always guided by 
the Holy Spirit, and Christ already lives in him. In the 
language of practical life, we find the necessity constantly 
reiterated, that the believer should be strengthened and 
sustained by means of apostolic exhortations, so that even the 


* Gal. iv. 19, dxpts 06 woppwOn Xpuoros. 
+ Col. ii. 2; comp, 1.9, 10. 

{ 1 Thess. iv. 3, 7. 

§ 2 Cor. vii. 1; Rom. vi. 19. 

|| 1 Thess, v. 23. 
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apostle himself needs such help.* Christians are charged to 
watch and to stand fast.t It is always possible that they 
may fail to do so sufficiently, { and the apostle prays God to 
orant them§ (as if they did not yet possess) one good gift after 
another, without which, according to the theory, they could 
not be Christians at all. 

Lastly, theoretically God is the Saviour of men; in practical 
language man is exhorted to work out his own salvation. || 

We shall not wonder then to find the same practical exhor- 
tations speaking of a growth and progress in faith ; while in 
theory, faith is produced by divine power, and as a correlative 
of regeneration must be a thing positive and complete in itself, 
an imperfect faith not deserving the name. 

In a word, the life of the Christian will be, in reality, a 
progressive movement, receiving its impulse from faith, and 
tending towards an end which theory sets before it as an ideal 
already realized, but which is actually so only in the person of 
Christ, from whom this theory has consequently borrowed the 
outlines of its portrait. Let us grow up into Christ, it is said, 
in all things, until we come to the fulness of the measure of 
the stature of a man in Christ.** In this allegory, the figure 
is taken from the growth of the human body. Imperfect 
Christians are compared to children.t+ They are weak tt as 
children, especially in that their religious and moral conscious- 
ness has not as yet been able to free itself, whether from the 
superstitions of paganism, or from the asceticism of the syna- 
gogue. When they have arrived at perfection, they are called — 


* Rom. i. 11, 12; xvi. 25; 1 Thess. ii. 2,13 ; 2 Thess. iii. 3. 

+ 1 Cor. xvi. 13; Phil. i. 27 ;. 2 Thess. ii. 15, etc. 

t 1 Thess. iii. 8 ; 1 Tim. ui. 15. 

§ Eph. iii. 16, 17. 

|| Karepydgeocbe, Phil. ii. 12. 

J 2 Cor. x.15. 

** Adénowuer eis Xpicdv Ta mdvra, méxXpe KaTavTjowpuev els dvdpa Tédevov, eis wer pov 
Hrklas TOU WANPWuaTos TOU Xpicrod, Eph. iv. 13—15. 

++ Norio, 1 Cor. iii. 1; Eph. iv. 14. 

th ’Aodeveis, ddvvaro, 1 Cor, viil., passim ; ix. 22; Rom. xiv. 1, and foll. ; 
xv. 1; 1 Thess. v. 14, 
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adults,* as regards their understanding, their feelings, and in 
short all the qualities which constitute a Christian. Perfection 
itself, the sum of all the dispositions befitting the believer,t 
is called the full stature of Christ. The progress towards this 
end is analogous to physical development,¢ from which, how- 
ever, it is carefully distinguished by a qualification which raises 
it into a higher sphere.§ 


* Tédevo, Svvaror, 1 Cor. ii. 6; xiv. 20; Phil. ii. 15; Col. iv. 12. 

+ Tedevdrns év Xpior@, Col. 1. 28; ii. 14. 

{ TedevofcAa, Phil. iii. 12. 

§ Avénows Tod Oeov, Col. ii. 19. [St. Paul’s teaching cannot be rightly 
apprehended unless the principle which Reuss has illustrated at such 
length in the last few pages is constantly remembered. The oscillation of 
his thoughts between the ‘‘ idea” of the Christian life and the actual life 
of Christian men is incessant. It is necessary, however, to remember 
that there was a moment in the history of every man who has received 
Christ, when the divine force which is ultimately to realize itself in the 
‘idea ” entered into the very centre of his personal life. That moment 
is critical and supreme. All that comes after it is but the development 
and revelation of an energy which then became the law of the man’s life. 
—Ep.| 
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CHAPTER XV. 
OF REDEMPTION. 


WE have now to consider, from a third and last point of view, 
the fact of the spiritual metamorphosis which the apostle 
includes under the general term of faith. Having already 
spoken of the operation of God and the experience of man, we 
have yet to regard this change in its relation to the work of 
Christ. It need scarcely be said that: in all this the main fact 
remains ever the same. But this third point of view of which 
we are now speaking is of essential importance, since the 
Gospel teaches that it is through the mediation of Christ the 
salvation of man is effected. We shall then here find, side by 
side with the fact, as we have already recognized it, a new 
series of theological terms, for which the science of the Church 
has from the earliest days shown a peculiar preference. This 
phraseology corresponds with the three ideas of redemption, 
justification, and reconciliation; ideas directly based upon the 
doctrine of substitution, which we have already had occasion 
to vindicate, in determining the design and the import of the 
death of Jesus. 

Let us speak first of redemption. It has been already made 
sufficiently clear that man, groaning under a yoke of threefold 
bondage, stands in need of a threefold enfranchisement. He 
needs to be delivered from the power of sin, and we have seen 
how this deliverance is effected by his mystical union with 
Christ in His death and resurrection. He needs to be delivered 
from the yoke of the law, and he has been so delivered, inas- _ 
much as with the communication of the Holy Spirit, which he _ 
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has received, a new principle of spiritual life is substituted for 
the old bondage of external authority. Lastly, he needs to be 
freed from the heavy burden of his former sins, the conscious- 
ness of which makes him miserable. It is of this third deliver- 
ance that we have now to speak; for it is to be observed that 
the word redemption, which, according to its etymology, may 
be applied equally to the other two, is by Paul always used 
in reference to this third deliverance.* This, however, may 
doubtless be merely accidental. Neither the term itself nor 
the system demands such a restriction. So true is this, that 
the word to redeem is used alike in reference to the power of 
sin,t and to enfranchisement from legal bondage. t 

Redemption, in this limited sense, or enfranchisement from 
the guilt already contracted by man, and on account of which 
he has deserved death, is effected by the three following facts 
or factors :— 

1. Christ dies ; He sheds His blood upon the cross with the 
purpose and design that His death shall stand in the stead of 
that to which men are justly liable on account of their sins. 
Tt is mankind who had merited death ; it is Christ who dies. 

2. Man believes in this intention and efficacy of the death 
of Christ; he receives with gratefulness the gift of the divine 
grace, by uniting himself to Christ spiritually and essentially, 
and becoming in Him a new creature. 

3. God accepts this substitution in consideration of the man’s 
faith, and remits to the man who has really become a new 
creature, the guilt of his former sins. This He does the more 
since this whole dispensation (this economy) is the fruit of His 
own sovereign will and wisdom. 


* See Col. i. 14; Eph.i. 7; Rom. iii. 24. We may just remark here 
that in several passages to which we shall have to refer again, dro\vrpwors 
signifies simply physical death and its results, inasmuch as it delivers us 
from the pains and tribulations of this present life (Eph, iv. 30; i. 14; 
Rom. viii. 23). But this has nothing to do with theology ; it is simply a 
popular expression. In 1 Cor. i. 30, the meaning is not determined. 

+ Avrpovocdu, Titus ii. 14; dyopdfw, 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23. 

£ “Efayopdgw, Gal. iii, 13; iv. 5. 
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To this brief exposition of the theory of redemption, we add 
a few special observations. 

Redemption, as the word implies, is a setting free; he who 
obtains the grace of redemption is then a freedman by Christ,* 
a term which must be explained by the civil usages of the 
ancients in regard to their slaves, though the relation may not 
be absolutely the same here. It may quite as justly be said 
that the believer, by the very fact of his redemption, becomes 
the slave+ of Christ, into whose service he passes when he 
leaves the service of sin. 

But here occurs a much more important remark. We have 
argued on the idea of substitution, and this idea is unquestion- 
ably expressed in the following passage: “If one died for all, 
then were all dead; and He died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him 
which died forthem.”+ It is impossible not to see that in this 
passage the preposition fer does not signify merely on behalf 
of, but in the place of ; otherwise-the reasoning of the apostle 
would be without force, and the conclusion would not follow 
from the premise. 

In the greater number.of passages where this preposition is 
used in a similar context, it is impossible to distinguish pre- 
cisely the shades of meaning which it may have. We shall 
find the same difficulty in John’s writings. In the epistles of 
Paul, there is a series of passages in which the idea of substi- 
tution, properly speaking, does not belong to it, as, for examplé, 
where the preposition marks the love of one who devotes 
himself for another;§ where it is contrasted with a hostile 
disposition ; || where it brings out the idea of a benefit con- 
ferred ; 1 where it refers to the purification of sin ;** where the 


* *AmeevOepos Xpicrov, 1-Cor. vii. 22. 


+ Aodros, 1 Cor vii. 22. 
{ Ei cls irép rdvrwv dwébaver, dpa ol rdvtes drébavoy, iva of fGvres unxére Eavrors 
tGow, adda TQ brép atrdy drobavévT, 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 

§ Rom. y. 6, and foll. 

|| Rom. viii. 31, and foll. 

J Rom. xiv. 15. 


** Titus 11. 14; comp. Gal. i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 3. 
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comparison of Christ with the paschal lamb seems, according 
to the symbolic sense of the Mosaic rite, to exclude such a 
meaning ;* and elsewhere.t Im a series of other passages 
the precise signification of the preposition cannot be deter- 
mined.t+ The number of texts is comparatively small in 
which the idea of substitution is indubitably conveyed, and 
these are principally those in which the figure of a ransom 
leads directly to it§ In reference to purely human relations, 
the preposition has always another sense (pro in the sense of 
propter or in commodumn), and it is only exceptionally we 
can discover the idea of substitution.|| Rarely as it may 
be thus used, however, this sense appears to us explicitly 
established by some of the passages quoted, and it is further 
demanded by the whole spirit of the system. 

At the same time, let it be well noted that there is a vast 
interval between this idea and the forensic or legal theory 
which gained wide acceptance among the schools of the middle 
ages, and which has become the formula or official explana- 
tion of our Churches—the theory, namely, of a vicarious satis- 
Jaction, material and objective. This theory, developed first 
by Anselm of Canterbury, passes by altogether the mystical 
aspect of the question, and transfers it entirely to the ground 
of what might be called divine jurisprudence. According to 
this teaching and to our symbolical books, the satisfaction is a 
- priestly act, by which, conformably with the decrees of God, 
in obedience to which He acted, Christ satisfied divine justice, 
offended by the sins of men. As the offence had been infinite, 
none but an infinite, that is a divine Being, could offer this 
satisfaction. But that Being must be also man, so that the 
satisfaction should be given by humanity itself. Thus, the 
second Person in the Trinity became man, and laid upon Him- 
self not only the guilt of man, for which He suffered, so as to 


* 1 Cor. v. 7. 
+ For example, Eph. vy. 25; 1 Cor. i. 13. 
Tt 1 Cor. xi. 24; Gal. ii. 20; 1 Thess. v. 10. 
§ 2 Cor. v. 21; Gal. iii. 13; 1 Tim. ii. 6 (dvrfdvuzpor). 
|| Rom. ix. 3. 
10.3 
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satisfy the justice and the wrath of God (passive obedience, 
penal satisfaction), but previously fulfilled in our place, and by © 
a similar substitution (vicarto nomine), all the commandments 
of the law (active obedience, legal satisfaction). By the latter — 
(agendo) He expiated our guilt; by the former (patiendo) 
He delivered us from the penalty. It is evident that the 
design of this theory is to find the material equipoise between 
sin and expiation ; it is a sort of legal contract between the 
Son and Father, and in this contract the essential point is to 
guard what may be called the acquired rights of divine 
justice. Man is the subject of the contract, not one of the 
contracting parties. The great discussion which agitated the 
middle ages was to decide if, as the Thomists asserted, the 
value of the blood of Christ exceeds the greatness of the guilt 
(satisfactio superabundam), or if, as said the Scotists, it was 
grace which gave to it this value (satisfactio gratuita); but 
even this great discussion leaves untouched man’s position in 
relation to redemption. 7 

There is not a word of all this weighing and calculating 
scheme to be found in the whole writings of Paul. On the 
contrary, the idea of an objective satisfaction (of Jesus Christ 
in the place of the sinner) is based entirely upon a substitution 
of ideas, a logical substitution, such as we have already traced 
elsewhere, and which excludes at the very outset the purely 
material and juridical explanation of Anselm and of orthodox 
Protestant theologians. In truth, the death which the sinner 
had incurred was eternal death—that is to say, a spiritual or 
ethical chastisement ; the death suffered by Jesus Christ was 
physical, temporary death; in themselves these two facts 
present no analogy, are not equivalents, and the one cannot be 
substituted for the other in strict legal justice. The main, 
essential, indispensable thing in order to any real substitution 
is faith, which, in a purely mystical manner and apart from 
all the combinations of scholasticism, transforms the physical 
death of Christ into an equivalent of the spiritual death of 
the old man. Substitution, and with it redemption, are then 
actually accomplished, because and inasmuch as the old man 
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is become dead by mystical communion with the death of 
the Saviour, and not because God, like a common creditor, 
is satisfied by receiving the payment due to Him, without 
troubling to inquire whether it is the real debtor or another 
who has paid it. Nothing could be more foreign, more radi- 
eally opposed to the idea of Paul, than this theory, worthy of 
Pharisaism. We repeat it, the pivot of the whole apostolic 
system is faith—always faith. So little does it treat of an 
equivalent, a legal consideration, offered to God in a juridical 
point of view, that Paul, in speaking of God, ascribes to Him 
qualities or motives absolutely incompatible with the idea of 
a strict and severe legality,—namely, longsuffering, generosity, 
forgetfulness of offences.* 

To this observation we may add another, which will mark 
again the distance which divides the true and simple theory 
of the apostle from that which the scholasticism of later 
theologians has put in its place. The explanation which we 
have been led to give of the fact of regeneration shows plainly 
that the guilt which is remitted or pardoned, is that previously 
contracted, before the commencement of faith and the Christian 
life. In the passage in which Paul gives a definition of the 
fact, he expressly uses the formula pardon of sims that are 
past.t It is not, it cannot be on this theory, a question of 
sins following the moment of regeneration. Beside this pas- 
sage, we have found two only which speak of the remission 
of sins, and in both cases the expression is synonymous with 
redemption, and on that very account it must be explained as 
in the passage first given. Thus the context shows that the 


* ’Avoxyy, mdpeots, Rom. iii. 25, 26; comp. Rom. ii. 4; 1 Tim. i. 16. 

+ Ildpeors t&v mpoyeyovérwy duaprnudrwr, Rom. il. 25. [There is a 
double misconception in Reuss’s account of this passage. St. Paul 
is not speaking of sins before regeneration as distinguished from sins 
after regeneration, nor is he speaking of the divine forgiveness of 
sins. ‘‘ The sins which had passed” are the sins of the generations before 
Christ came, sins which God had not pardoned, but in His forbearance 
had passed by or overlooked. His true thought concerning these sins had 
not been revealed, but the revelation was made in the death of Christ,— 
Ep. } 
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one passage * relates to eternal election, and the remission of 
sins is connected with the fulness of the times, with the era 
and fact of the Messianic manifestation. This places us 
at once on the ground of the most abstract theory; there 
is no mention even of- the individual application. The 
other passage t is only an extract from the preceding. It 
has, furthermore, been already shown that there can be no 
question of sin in the regenerate, that it would be a breach 
of logic, a contradiction im adjecto, to speak of remission of 
sins in relation to regenerate souls, and Paul solemnly protests 
against such an inconsistency. + 

There is yet a third remark deserving of careful considera- 
tion. God was free to accept or to reject this substitution. In 
His capacity as Judge, He was under no obligation to receive 
it, He had perfect liberty to refuse; for in very truth there 
was not, in the judicial point of view, a valid substitution. If 
He, nevertheless, accepts it, He shows that He intends to let 
grace act, and to adhere only to the form of justice ;§ for it is 
not possible that justice should be satisfied otherwise than 
by the punishment of the really guilty party. Redemption, 
according to Paul, is not, then, as with Anselm, an act of 
divine justice, but an act of grace, as has been em 
explained in a previous chapter. 

It will be appropriate to say a word here on a figure 
employed by Paul, when he sets forth the deliverance from all 
sin under the image of a debt in writing, remitted by the 
destruction of the claim.|| This destruction is effected by 
Christ’s nailing to His cross the document which makes man a 
debtor. The apostle would not have chosen this allegory, if 
he had had to express the idea of a debt paid to the creditor 
by another than the true debtor. Christ does not here 
pay a debt; He destroys a claim. What is this claim, then ? 


* Eph. i. 7, ddeocs. 

+ Ool, i, 14. 

} Rom. vi. 1, and foll. 

§ Rom. vi. 1, and foll. 

|| Xeepdypagor, Col. ii. 14, 15. 
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Evidently it is a document really written ; it is the law which 
pronounces the penalty of death upon transgressors. This law 
Christ abrogates by the fact of His death, because that death 
opens another way than the way of the law, to life with God; 
redemption from bondage under the law goes side by side with 
redemption from legal guilt, the two being naturally insepar- 
able. The law is done away by Christ; and we ourselves 
being united to Christ by faith,’* and consequently freed from 
the yoke of the law, are no more liable to suffer for the past, 
but are bound for the future to bring forth fruit unto God. 
We close this chapter with one more observation of no small 
importance. We have already seen that Paul delights to trace 
in the old covenant the prophetic images of the new, the 
_ types of Gospel facts. We shall not, then, be surprised that 
he finds one for the redemptive death of Christ. Natural 
analogy easily leads him to it. In one passage, already re- 
peatedly quoted,t which speaks of deliverance from old guilt, 
Christ is described by a term capable of two explanations. 
It is generally associated with that employed in the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament, to designate the covering of 
the sacred ark, on which the high-priest sprinkled some drops 
of the blood of the victim on the day of atonement. As 
allusion is made in the Epistle to the Hebrews to this ceremony, 
the conclusion has been at once drawn that it is referred to 
here also, and the patronage of Luther has done much to 
accredit it. But then Christ would be at once not only 
priest and victim, as He is represented in that epistle, but also 
the sacred furniture, which was to the Jews the symbol of the 
divine presence: in other words, He would be at once the one 
who offers and the one who receives the expiatory sacrifice. 
Such a combination might commend itself to our old theology, 
so bent on finding everywhere proofs of every dogma what- 
soever ; but we do not believe it entered into the idea of Paul. 
We prefer to take the word in question as the qualificative 


* Rom. vii. 4. 
+ Rom. iii. 25, ihacrnprov, propitiatory. 
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adjective of a word easily omitted in such a ease, the signi- 
fication being a propitiatory victim. Christ would be thus 
compared to a victim whose death on the altar is designed 
to obliterate the first displeasure of God against men, and to 
incline Him to restore to them His favour. This explanation 
will embrace also another passage, in which it is said* that 
Christ presented Himself to God as a victim and a sacrifice for 
men, and that this sacrifice was agreeable to God. 

Let it be observed that this image occurs only twice in our 
epistles, and then, as it were, accidentally. It would be strange 
indeed to make it the basis of the whole theology, when far 
more full and lucid explanations are frequently given elsewhere 
without a figure. Scholasticism has hastened to seize this image, 
and has attached to it a series of questions, which in their 
turn have been converted into dogmas. It has been asked, 
to whom was the sacrifice offered ? what was its intention ? 
what its value? and so on. In the name of Paul, we refuse 
to reply to these questions, and still more emphatically refuse 
to make them the very basis of the system. Such comparisons 
crowd into the mind without giving any right to speculation 
to press them, or to derive from them other doctrinal conse- 
quences than those which the author may have had in view at 
the moment when the images passed before him. Paul uses 
the liberty which belongs to every man of comprehensive 
thought, and whose mind embraces a wide horizon, to establish 
relations between parallel facts, or to search out the harmonies 
existing between different orders of things. Thus he compares 
Christ to the paschal lamb,f and all will admit that the paschal 
lamb had nothing to do with sin and expiation.t Shall it 


* Eph. v. 2; mpoopopd, Ovoia. 

tod Oor; v. 7. 

{ There is not the unanimity on this point which Reuss takes for 
granted. There are many who accept the theory of Hengstenberg, who 
in his Essay on the Sacrifices of Holy Scripture contends strongly for 
the expiatory and vicarious character of the Passover sacrifice. ‘‘The 
true root of all presentations of sin-offerings was the Passover, to which 
in the main the Good Friday of the Church of the New Covenant. cor- 
responds. That the Passover was a sin-offering is evident, even from the 
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then be concluded that the death of Christ had nothing to do 
with these? Shall we on this ground proceed to deny substi- 
tution in every sense? Let one figure be fairly set against 
another, and before making any one the basis of a theological 
theory, let us always be careful to find the true tertiwm com- 
parationis, the character common to the two terms by which 
the comparison was suggested. The figure of a sacrifice is 
found even in the sphere of morals.* Does this imply that there 
is an analogy or identity between our own relation to humanity 
and that of Christ ?. We adhere then in our estimate of the 


name. The word signifies strictly, ‘deliverance,’ and then ‘sacrifice of 
deliverance,’ or ‘sacrifice of atonement.’ But we learn the character of 
the Passover as a sin-offering still more clearly from the account of its 
first institution. When it was appointed that all the first-born in the 
land of Egypt should die, the destroying angel—that is, the angel of the 
Lord, in his revenging and punishing character—spared all those houses 
which he found sprinkled with the blood of the paschal lamb, in sign of 
the expiation of sin effected by it. He who had this token might be sure 
of being spared and delivered (Exod. xii. 23). His sins were laid, as 
it were, on the lamb, the type of innocence. He who slaughtered 
the lamb confessed, in a symbolical language, that he also, no less 
than the Egyptians, the children of this world, had deserved to be 
an object of divine wrath ; he declared that he could not claim deliver- 
ance on the ground of his own worth, or of any other title, but that he 
expected it from the grace of God alone. According to the divine 
promise to accept the blood of the innocent lamb in place of the blood of 
the sinner, who recognized and felt himself to be such, those who made this 
confession received the remission of the punishment of their sins. The 
principle was thus laid down for all ages of the Church, that that which 
distinguishes the Church from the world is the blood of atonement. Nor 
was the festival of Passover, as celebrated in later times, a mere com- 
memorative festival, as is clear from the continual slaughter of lambs for 
sacrifices. Wherever there is a sacrifice instituted by God, we may be 
certain that, provided it is brought in faith, there is a repetition of the 
first benefit, which is distinguished from the subsequent ones only by its 
forming the commencement of a long series. The paschal lamb was the 
basis and root of the entire system of sacrifices : only as connected with 
it had the remaining sin-offerings value and significance; without it | 
they were but as disjointed members. It was the true and proper 
covenant-sacrifice, the sacrifice which represented in its highest form the 
distinction between the world without God, and the people of God re- 
conciled unto God.” —Ep. 
penom, xi. Us Phil ii 17 5 iv. 18. 
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significance of the two former passages, to the general idea 
of a voluntary death which benefits men by being acceptable 
to God. The image carries us no further. 

It is, morever, a fact that in the theology of Paul it is not 
the death of Christ, but the faith of man, which is the main 
thing, the pivot of the whole system; and this faith does not 
relate exclusively to the fact of the death of Christ, but also to 
the fact of His life. The holiness of that life, which we are to 
make our own by faith, exerts as great an influence* upon our 
justification as the sacrifice of His death. We are led to the 
same conclusion when we find that, in the thought of our 
apostle, the resurrection of the Lord is inseparable from His 
death, and that it even takes the pre-eminence both as an 
element of theological demonstration and in practical appli- 
cation. For in relation to the latter, the new birth, which 
cannot be dissevered from the idea of faith, is positively the 
essential thing, without which the death of the old man would 
be barren and meaningless. We are then justified in saying 
that the system is not based exclusively upon the fact of the 
death of Christ. t , 


* Rom. v. 19. 

+ St. Paul’s conception of the relation between the death of Christ and 
human redemption was determined to an extent which Reuss altogether 
fails to recognize, by the Jewish idea of sacrifices for sin. There is 
nothing to be added to the general summary of St. Paul’s opinion given 
early in the chapter, and there is very much in the later pages that cannot 
be overlooked without forming a most imperfect estimate of the Pauline 
doctrine. But such expressions as ‘‘ redemption through the blood” of 
Christ, ‘‘ made sin for us,” ‘‘ made a curse for us,” originated in an idea 
of which this chapter gives no satisfactory account.— Ep, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
OF JUSTIFICATION AND RECONCILIATION. 


JUSTIFICATION is the declaration of God, by which remission 
of sins is granted to the man who is a sinner, in consideration 
of his faith. | 

We dwell on it here because it is the consequence, the 
corollary, so to speak, of the death of Christ and the faith of 
man. It does not, then, present any new idea to us, and all 
we have to do is to set forth by analysis the full meaning of 
the term, which is one of those most frequently employed in 
Pauline theology. In the passivet+ it signifies to be declared 
just by the decree of the supreme Judge. The question whether 
the man thus becomes just in reality, or in what sense he 
becomes so, is not for us to decide. It is enough to establish, 
on the one hand, that the declaration of such a Judge is beyond 
reversal ; on the other, that the justification thus pronounced is 
essentially to be ascribed to grace. None but God, the Judge 
of the world, could make such a declaration or issue such a 
decree ; He is therefore called simply the Justifier.t The act 
of the declaration itself is called justification. t 

This declaration of the Judge is considered as made when 
the old guilt, accumulated during the whole period of the life of 
man preceding his regeneration, is cancelled or blotted out by 
- the fact that the sinner becomes associated by faith with the 


* Arxatovcba (Rom. ii. 18), Sixarov kablicracba (v. 19). 
+ Rom. iii. 26 ; iv. 5; viii. 30, 33: 
t Acxcalwors, Rom. iv. 25; v. 18. 
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redeeming and vicarious death of Christ; in other words, it 
takes place when the old man dies with Christ to rise again 
with Him as anew man. For the sinner must needs die, but 
God in His grace is pleased to substitute this mystical death, 
which leads to life, for the physical death, the end of which is 
damnation. “ He who is dead,” it is said,* “is freed from sin,” 
or is justified. This passage, with a series of others which will 
present themselves, proves clearly that the principle of justifi- 
cation is based essentially upon the death of the sinner himself, 
and not upon any opinion whatever which he may hold con- 
cerning the death of Christ. 

It follows naturally, that justification takes place, as to time, 
simultaneously with redemption. This fact is not affected 
_ by certain rhetorical phrases which seem to assert the contrary, 
as, for example, where justification is named after sanctifi- 


cation, while in another passage it precedes it,t and redemp- 


tion is even placed last,—an order which, if we attached any 


doctrinal importance to it, would overturn the whole system. 


_ Lastly, when we find the hope of righteousness ¢ (or justification) 
spoken of, the reference is necessarily to man as he really is, 
and to the fact that judgment is only actually pronounced 
upon him in another life, though according to the theological 
theory, the sentence is already passed. 

Justification rests then, as we have seen, upon three facts all 
equally indispensable, the grace of God, the blood of Christ, 
the faith of man. If any one of these three elements were 
wanting, justification would not take place, and consequently 
there would be no salvation. We lay stress upon this point, 
because it does not always receive due attention, the many (and 
among them not a few so-called theologians) being only too 
ready to regard the work of Christ as an opus operatum, the 
benefit of which accrues to every baptized person, or at any 
rate to all who believe in the dogma. We would only remark 
that Paul, when he speaks of justification, does not as a rule 

* °O drofavew Sedixalwrae dd THs aQuaprias, Rom. vi. 7; comp. ill. 24. 


+ 1 Cor. vi. 11; comp. i. 30. 
t Gal. v. 5. 
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mention, at the same time, these three constituent elements, 
but generally one only. Thus he names sometimes the grace 
alone,* sometimes the blood alone,t sometimes faith alone. 
The expression to be justified in or by Christ § appears to 
embrace all the three elements, the name and person of Christ 
recalling at once God and the sinner, between whom Christ 
has come to establish a happy relation. In the same way, 
the antithesis, justification by works, || or by the law,{] involves 
also the three elements in question, inasmuch as all three are 
equally superfluous if man can attain salvation of himself— 
that is, by his own legal obedience. 

We resume our analysis. He who is thus freed from the 
euilt of past sin, is spoken of as righteous ** in the theological 
sense of the word. We are not to understand by this term a 
man who will henceforward abstain from sin (the idea conveyed 
by the word saint), but one whose former sins are once for all 
blotted out. The qualification thus freely ascribed to him is 
called righteousness, in opposition to the state of sin, and his 
description as a sinner.tt This righteousness is distinguished 
from anything else to which men might give the same name, by 
the addition of certain epithets, as the righteousness which 
is of faithtt thus placed in contrast with a righteousness 
derived from outward and legal obedience,$§ and still more 


* Titus iii. 7. + Rom. v. 9. 

t Rom. iii. 28, 30; v.1; Gal. 1. 16; ii. 8, 24. There is no difference 
between the expressions 6x. mlorei, ék m., dud 7., and mioreverat els dux.. Rom, 
= LO: 

§ Gal. ii. 17. 

|| Rom. iii. 20; Gal. i. 16. 

eGals iit. 11; v..4. 

ga ‘Alxasos, PTim. 1.9. 

++ Once dixalwya, Rom. v.16; comp. 18; more frequently Sicacoovvy. See 
especially Rom. vi. 13—20. 

EE Accatoctvy ricrews, Rom. iv. 11, 13 ; dia wicrews, iii. 22; éx miorews, ix. 
30; x. 6; émt ri icra, Phil, ii. 9. 

§§ Accacootyn did vouov, Gal. ii. 21; &v vduw, Gal. iii. 11; v. 45; & vopou, 
Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 21; Phil. iii. 9.  Arxatoodvn év véuy (Phil. iii. 6), is 
not quite the same thing; the context shows clearly that the writer is 
referring rather to a complete outward obedience to the law than to the 
moral qualification resulting to him who thus obeys. 
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emphatically as the righteousness bestowed or recognized by 
God, the only valid righteousness in the eyes of the supreme 
Judge,* as opposed to that which man claims as his own, and 
with which he is satisfied.t 

That we may omit nothing which relates to this idea of 
justification, let us observe again that it is, firstly, a gift of 
divine grace, like the redemption from which it flows;{ secondly, 
an act of substitution, faith being wmputed as righteousness ;§ 
thirdly, in a measure, the act of Christ, who is our righteous- 
ness,|| the result being put for the premise ; lastly, it is an un- 
questionable fact that, according to the theory, this righteous- 
ness will be henceforth the abiding characteristic of the believer. 
Redemption from sin implies righteousness ; if this were 
matter of dispute, we should have to commence by denying 
the truth of the redemption, for he who is free from sin can 
henceforth be the servant only of righteousness.§ 

With this conception of righteousness, we are brought at 
least in a sense, and in one aspect of it, to the final utterance 
of dogmatic theology, since the design of that theology was 
to restore the legitimate relation between righteousness and 
happiness. The doctrine of righteousness in Christ is there- 
fore as indispensable to the Gospel as the doctrine of faith, 
and for the simple reason that it is essentially the same thing. 
Hence, also, the new economy is called simply the law of 
righteousness, as it is elsewhere called the law of faith, and the 
apostolic ministry a ministration of righteousness.** 


* Acxatootvn éx Oeov, Phil. iii. 9; or simply Geov, Rom. 1.17 ; iii. 21, 22; 
x.3; 2Cor. v. 21. Itis a grave mistake to translate ducacoctvy beod by 
justification, for it is not the declaration of God, it is the characteristic of 
the man which Paul describes by this phrase. It is always easy to recog- 
nize the passages in which this phrase designates an attribute of God Him- 
self, for example, Rom. ii. 5, 25, 26. 

+ 7Idla dcx, 

t Awped ris Suxaoctvns, Rom. v. 17. 

§ Aoyigera, Rom. ii, 4—11; iv. passim, Gal. iii. 6. 

|| 1 Cor. 1. 30. 

J 'ErevOepwhévres ard ris auaprias éSovkbOnre TH Sixacocvvy, Rom. vi. 18; 
comp. v. 21; vi. 10. 

** Nopos dixacoovvns, Rom. ix. 31 ; diaxovia dix., 2 Cor. iii. 9. 
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We come now to the third fact which we have mentioned 
as the result of the work of Christ—namely, reconciliation. 
This, again, 1s only distinguished from the rest by the re- 
quirements of theological analysis, and not in relation to 
time. 

In his natural state, man as a sinner is afar off, estranged 
from God; he is at enmity with Him* This is an inevitable 
consequence of the tendency of the flesh to cast off obedience 
towards God.t Butin this position, man cannot by possi- 
bility be happy; fear and distress of mind are his necessary 
portion. 

This relation is changed by the help of Christ; that is to 
say, as the result of the union into which we enter with Him, 
The change thus wrought is sometimes deseribed simply as a 
drawing near on our part, as an impulse imparted by Christ 
to bring us back to God,t and which, accompanied by a confi- 
dence full of hope and joy,§ is a direct effect of the operation of 
the Holy Spirit and of faith. || 

These terms, however, give us but a very popular description 
of the fact, and are far from reaching the sublimity of the true 
theological idea. They give a glimpse of it, however, and 
form a prelude, so to speak, to the scientific definition which 
we have to give of that which Paul calls reconciliation. 
“God,” he says, “is in Christ reconciling the world unto Him- 
‘self, not imputing unto men their trespasses.”** From this 
proposition, we shall derive the following characteristics of 
reconciliation. 

It is God who reconciles men, who draws them to Himself; 
it cannot truly be said that He is reconciled to them, for no 


* "Ammdorpiwuévos kal éxOpds TH Siavola év Tots epyos rots movnpois, Col. 
i, 21. 

+ Rom. viii. 7. 

{ Ilpocaywy%. 

§ Iappyota, rerot@nors, Eph. iii. 12. © 

|| Eph. ii. 18; Rom. v. 2. 

4 Karadday7. 

¥* Ocds qv év Xpior@ Kocwov xaradddoowy éavTo, wy doyufduevos avrois ra 
TraparTapata airay, 2 Cor, v. 19, 
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change takes place in the disposition of His mind.* We shall, 
therefore, find Paul speaking of the world being reconciled to 
God,t but never of God being reconciled to it. Man is passive 
in the act of reconciliation ; he receives it.t 

The condition, or we may say the essence of reconciliation, 
is on our part the cessation of enmity, or, in other words, 
the death of the old man who was the enemy of God, and 
the birth of the new man; on the part of God it is the 
obliteration or non-imputation of the guilt already contracted, 
or, in popular language, the victory of grace over justice. 
Now as this change takes place in consequence of the media- 
tion of Christ, we find here the whole series of expressions of 
which we have already spoken in the preceding chapters, and 
on which it is needless to enlarge aca Reconciliation is 
effected by or wm Christ. § 

Reconciliation is, then, as essential an element in the work 
of salvation as redemption and justification, or we might rather 
say it is the same fact regarded from a different point of view. 
Gospel preaching may be called simply the doctrine of recon- 
ciliation ; || the apostolic ministry, the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion,{ and the meaning conveyed is true and complete. 

It follows from what has been said that the word recon- 
ciliation is in itself inaptly chosen, inasmuch as it suggests that 
which takes place between men, under similar circumstances, 
when there is a change in the mutual disposition of both 


* 2Cor. v.18; see especially Col. 1. 20 : ebddxncev droxarahhdgae ra mavra 
dia. Xpucrod els abrdv (Gedy), [There is nochange effected in God’s disposition 
towards men as the result of Christ’s death; but there is a change 
in His relation to them; and it is this shange in His relation to 
. mankind which St. Paul speaks of in Cor. v. 18; and which, indeed, 
Reuss recognizes, though not very clearly, in the next paragraph, in 
which he describes reconciliation as consisting, on the part of God, in 
the obliteration or non-imputation of guilt, etc.—Eb. | 

Tt Rom. xi, 15. 

t AapBdver, karadr\dooera, Rom. vy. 10, 11. 

§ Aca Xpicrov (2 Cor. v. 18), év XpicrG (v. 19), Sid tov Oavdrov rod Xpicrod 
(Rom. v. 10; Col. i. 22). 

|| Adyos ris karaddayfs, 2 Cor. v. 19. 

GY Atakovla ris kar., 2 Cor. v. 18. 
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parties. The reconciliation spoken of in the theology of Paul 
is not a mutual reconciliation, but simply a return of man to 
God.* This must not be lost sight of in estimating the 
significance of the term Mediator,t which is only once applied 
to the person of Christ, but which occurs very frequently in 
the language of ecclesiastical theology. It would be an en- 
tirely false notion to deduce from this term the necessity of 
the intervention of a third person to secure, as it were, con- 
cessions on both sides, as is the case in mediation between 
men; and yet such is the conception often entertained by 
theologians with regard to it.t The intervention of Christ was 
doubtless necessary,—not, however, to incline God to receive 
men, but solely to incline men to return to God whom they 
had forsaken, and place themselves in such an attitude that 
God, without Himself changing in any degree, might receive 
them again into His favour. Hence Christ is also spoken of 
as the Reconciler.§ . 


* But this ignores what Ruess has already acknowledged—that Recon- 
ciliation ‘‘on the part of God” is the obliteration or non-imputation of 
guilt, etc.— Ep. 

+ Meoirns, 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

t Something of this idea attaches to the mediator of a covenant, an 
expression which occurs in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Paul only uses 
it in speaking of Moses, Gal. iii. 19. In the 20th verse (which may be 
considered the most obscure in the whole New Testament, since there 
are three hundred different explanations of it,) he even appears to say 
that a mediator always supposes two contracting parties, in other words a 
legal synallagmatic convention, as was the case with the old covenant, but 
not with the new, in which God alone (eis) interposes, since that covenant 
rests upon His grace, His free mercy, and not upon any legal obligations. 

§ Eph. 1.16. We must pause a moment over 2 Cor. v. 20. Paul speaks 
in the imperative, carad\d\aynre TH Oew! It might be inferred from this 
that reconciliation is purely and simply on the part of men, and that 
the writer, who is here speaking to persons who are Christians, and there- 
fore supposed to be already reconciled, forgets for the moment the theory, 
and speaks the language of common experience, as we have found else- 
where. It may, however, be explained in another way ; the whole epistle 
is an apology for the Gospel ministry. Now we have already seen that 
Gospel preaching is called the word of reconciliation ; the imperative ex- 
clamation of v. 20 is then merely the concrete form of that preaching, and is 
addressed here, not to the members of the Church, butto the world at large. 
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The reconciliation being thus accomplished, man stands in a 
new relation to God. This state, in contrast to that which 
preceded it, is called peace.* Peace is represented some- 
times as the result of justification, sometimes as that of the 
impartation of the Spirit; but we already know that there 
is no real distinction, all these facts being simultaneous, and 
closely related to each other. 

To the word peace itself we are naturally led to attach 
the ordinary sense, by the fact that it stands opposed to 
enmity.t It is easy to see, however, that this expression, in 
our modern tongues, does not exhaust its significance, and 
that it is really adequate only in a very limited number of 
passages, where, for example, the Gospel is called a Gospel of 
peace,§ a synonym obviously for the word of reconciliation, 
In most cases it is otherwise. Thus the apostle wishes peace 
to his readers in all the salutations with which he commences 
his epistles, and here the word is unquestionably the equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew term employed in the same circumstances, 
and which comprises every sort of well-being. || It is needless 
to say that in the lips of a minister of Christ, the allusion will 
be to spiritual rather than to material well-being; and the 
constant addition of the words “from God the Father,” etce., 
shows clearly that it is a heavenly benediction, not a subjec- 
tive disposition of the man, which is the good desired. The 
same remark will apply to the greetings with which several of 
the epistles close.{] 

There may be some uncertainty about the term the God of 
peace, which occurs towards the close of several of the epistles, 


* Elojvn. 

+ Rom. v.1; viii. 6. 

~ ’Ex@pa (comp. 1 Thess. v. 3). 

§ Eph. vi. 15. 

|| This is evident also from the text of several quotations from the Old 
Testament, (Rom. iii. 17; x. 15,) and from certain phrases in which its 
language is reproduced, as 1 Cor. xvi. 11. See also Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor.1.3, 
etc.; and the salutations of the epistles of Peter, of Jude, of the Second 
Epistle of John, and of the Revelation. 

] Gal. vi. 16; Eph. vi. 23; 2 Thess. iii. 16. 
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in the expression of the writer’s good wishes.* It might be 
translated : The God from whom comes all true happiness and 
salvation ; or, again, The God who wills that all men should be 
brethren ;+ or, again, The God who puts a blessed satisfaction 
into the heart of His people, the natural effect of a sense of 
reconciliation with Him. If the last interpretation be accepted, 
the phrase belongs essentially to our present chapter. This 
seems to be supported especially by the passage in which the 
peace of God is represented as an inestimable good, and as 
keeping the heart through Christ.t 

We may here speak of another sentiment frequently dwelt 
upon as the privilege of the believer joined to God through 
Christ. This is joy,§ the serenity of soul which preserves it 
from all discouragement in adversity, which strengthens it to 
meet danger and temptation, raises it above the vexations 
of every-day life, and abundantly compensates to it all the 
pleasures of the world. 

In closing this chapter, and before proceeding further, let us 
cast one more retrospective glance over the various ideas we 
have just been analyzing. We have said that they all refer 
to one and the same fact, regarded under different aspects. 
We may say further that this difference, whether arising out 
of the conception itself, or connected rather with the form of 
its exposition, is of a nature to recall to us what we remarked 
at the outset with regard to the two elements of the Pauline 
theology—the rational and dialectic, the ethical and mystical 
element. It will be readily seen that the idea of justification, 
and the development given to it, rest mainly on the first 
element, while that of redemption stands in more direct and 
close relation with the second. This will explain to us also 

* Rom. xv. 33; xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xtii. 11; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Thess. v..23 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 16; comp. Heb. xiii. 20. 

+ Eph. 1. 14, and foll. 

t Phil. iv. 7; comp. Rom. xv. 23. In Col. iii.15; there is an error in 
the text. It should read as in the MSS., ecpivn Xpicrov, and not Geov, and 


should be understood simply of the brotherly bond between Christians, a 


consequence of their common union with Christ. 
® Rom. xu. 12; xiv. 17; xv. 13; Gal. v. 22; Phil. i. 25; 1 Thess. 1.6. 
LG teks 
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why the theology of the Church, that of Protestants especially, 
in making this idea of justification the basis of its whole 
system, has been more and more captivated by the charms of 
logical and legal argument, of a juridical theory, and has been 
thus led to neglect the more peculiarly Gospel element, which 
makes its appeal to the human conscience and to individual 
religious feeling. 


— 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
OF THE CHURCH. 


WE have passed in review the thoughts and utterances of 
Paul in relation to the primary sphere of the Christian life, 
that which is limited to the individual, or rather which 
embraces his direct relations with God and with Christ. The 
centre of this sphere was the idea of faith—that is, the know- 
ledge of the purposes of God concerning the salvation of man, 
and the individual appropriation of that salvation, by means 
of a mystic union with the Saviour, 

We enter now on the second sphere, in which the Christian 
no longer stands alone in his relation to God and His grace, 
but’ in community with those of his fellows, whom a like 
relation to revelation, its author and its organ, has brought 
near and placed on the same footing with himself. Here 
the believer finds himself raised at once to a loftier position, 
to a higher level than he occupied before. So far, all that has 
been required of him may be described as a sort of negative 
activity, that is, he has been called upon to submit, to surrender 
himself to the operation of God, to obey an impulse from 
above, to accept that which was offered to him, not to resist a 
beneficent but foreign power. Now, he is to become himself 
a real actor; he is to essay his own powers, and to exercise, in 
his turn, an influence on those around him. God invites him 
to take his part in the great work to be accomplished, and 
to labour for the advancement of the purposes of God, as if 
they were his own. . 

All that Paul teaches, in relation to this second sphere, its 
duties and the means to be employed, may be summed up in 
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the idea and in the name of love,* which is thus the correla- 
tive of the idea and of the name of faith. 

We may observe, at the outset, that this chapter is far more 
simple, far less rich in thought, than the preceding, partly 
because it is less closely allied to the mysticism of the Pauline 
theory, partly also because it contains only the practical appli- 
cation of principles already enunciated and explained. It is 
obvious also to remark, that we shall here find far less that is 
peculiar to our apostle; the ideas here set forth owe their 
individual colouring less to their origin or source, than to their 
connection with those in which we have already traced such 
individuality. We may add, in order to make this more 
evident, that the theory of Christian love is not based by 
Paul, like that of faith, upon a peculiar and subjective inner 
experience, but that it is an attempt to establish scientifically, 
and upon the basis of the results of that experience, two facts, 
supplied the one by history, the other by the moral conscious- 
ness—namely, the Church and duty. 

As introductory to our subject, we may lay down a few 
general principles. We nowhere find in the writings of this 
apostle a logical definition of love in the strict sense. We 
gather, however, from many passages, among which we need 
quote only the noble panegyric so familiar to all readers of his 
epistles,t that he regards it as the disposition which is the 
necessary source of all Christian activity, as faith is the 
foundation of all Christian thought. Where love is wanting, 
the Christian element must be absent also. Faith and know- 
ledge without it are valueless ; the word without love is a mean- 


* "Ayarn. We prefer the expression love to that of charity, which usage 
has sanctioned, for the simple reason that it is more exact. From dydérn(a 
word radically different from épws) the verb dyamr¢gv is formed, while charity 
will not supply us with any verb, for to cherish is not adapted to religious 
language. If the word love has another meaning, which no one will 
confound with that here conveyed, the word charity has also another, 
which is only too frequently confounded with the true. The apostle has 
so little fear of the words being misunderstood, that he only once adds an 
epithet limiting its significance to the spiritual sphere (Rom. xy. 30). 

+ 1 Cor. xii. 


\ 
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ingless and empty sound; loveless activity profits nothing, and 
if it should assume the name of a sacrifice, it would be no better 
than a lie.* Love alone edifies, so far at least as edification de- 
pends upon ourselves.t And just as it is the ground and root 
of all Christian activity, so is it also the key of the arch, the 
crown of every Christian grace.t Hence it is we find here, as 
in the teaching of Jesus Himself, the whole morality of the 
law summed up or comprised in the commandment of love; or, 
rather, the apostle declares that all the law is fulfilled in this 
one great commandment. § 

One point of leading importance is the close relation which 
exists between love and faith, the two being frequently con- 
joined, as though to represent the Christian virtues in their 
totality. || On a closer examination, we perceive that love is 
derived from faith, |] faith being necessarily the source of all 
true good. On the one hand, the faith which is alone availing 
is a faith that works by love.** Faith apart from love would 
not be faith; love disjoined from faith would be no less an 
illusion. Thus when the subject is the active operation of 
faith,t{t the apostle speaks of love, of the love which is the 
fruitful result of faith, and which is manifested in what are 
called good works. ++ 

The love of the Christian is shown necessarily by his active 
devotion to the interests of his fellow-creatures, since God can 
never require such services, but men alone. Considered, how- 
ever, as a disposition of soul, as a motive power, as one of 
the very elements of the Christian life, love has a far more 
extended sphere, and lends its support, we might almost say 
its colouring, to all the tendencies of the inner nature. To 


“4 Cor. xiii. 1—3. 
ft Cor. “viii. 1. 
{Emi raow F dyarn Hrs éore otvdecuos THs TeXeLdTHTOS, Col. iii. 14. 
§ Gal. v.14; Rom. xiii. 8, and foll. ; Ajpwua véuov ) dyarn. 
| Eph. vi. 23 ; 1 Thess. iii. 6 ; v. 8; 1 Tim. i. 14; 2 Tim. i. 18, ete. 
{ 1 Tim, i. 5. : 
** loris di aydans évepyouuévn, Gal. v. 6. 
+t “Epyov wicrews, 1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Thess, i. 11. 
tt "Epya ayadd, xéros ris dyads, 1 Thess. i. 3. 
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love God and Christ is to the Christian a thing as natural 
as to love his neighbour.* Nay, more, love to God may be 
regarded as the source of all other manifestations of love, since 
to love and to believe is in reality the same thing.t 

In relation to men, the system does not, as a general rule, 
make any distinctions among them when it speaks of love. 
Christian charity is universal,t even to the point of render- 
ing good for evil. The Christian’s motive to love so large 
as this, is the thought that God Himself thus loves all His 
creatures.§ In this broad sense, love can always manifest 
itself by intercessory prayer.|| But as there are limits to 
human energy, it is needful to economize its expenditure by 
restricting its sphere of action; the greatness of the effect pro- 
duced will be in proportion to the just balance between the 
motive power and the sphere of its operation, or in other 
words between the means and the end. It is on this account 
the apostle exhorts the faithful to address themselves in their 
loving service primarily to the members of the household of 
faith ;@ not that he would so circumscribe their benevolence, 
but because he knows the circle of activity will widen of itself, 
as the power grows by exercise. 

We now pass from these general and preliminary thoughts** 


to a more thorough examination of this second sphere of the ~ 


Christian life, in which we shall again distinguish the different 
parts assigned to the three persons who co-operate in the 
work of regenerating humanity. Here, however, we shall 


* Rom. viil. 28; Eph. vi. 24; 1 Thess. iii. 12; iv. 9. 

+ 1 Cor. viii. 3. 

~ Rom. xii. 17, 18. 

Sry lim. ii. 4; iv. 10. 

Wek Lam? 1s. 1, 

I Gal. vi. 10; comp. Eph. i. 15; Col. i. 4; 2 Thess. i. 3. 

** There are passages in which the term dya7y represents, not a dispo- 
sition of general application, but one of the many special manifestations of 
the Christian life—one virtue among many others (Gal. v. 22, etc.) If we 
use in such cases only the word charity, all difficulty is removed. [But 
the apostle’s meaning is impoverished by changing “ love” into “charity ” 
here, As Reuss implies, there is really no difficulty ; the apostle is not 
giving a scientific classification of ‘‘the fruits of the Spirit.”—Eb. ] 


- 
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follow a different order from that which guided us in our 
previous analysis. Since man’s activity is to be exerted on 
ground prepared for it, or in a form appropriate to the designs 
_of God, it is of this form or ground we shall first speak. By 
the word thus used we mean the Church founded by Christ. 
The act of Christ and its results will occupy us first. We 
shall next inquire what help God has given to man in this 
particular direction, and shall observe, in conclusion, the active 
part which belongs to man himself. 

Collectively, those who are called, and who have found 
salvation in Christ, are spoken of as the Christian community, 
or the Church. The latter word had among the Greeks 
a political meaning, and described a deliberative assembly. 
The Christians, who gradually came to prefer it to the word 
Synagogue, as their separation from the Jews became more 
marked, had to add to the original term a special qualifying 
word, to mark its new and religious meaning; they thus spoke 
of the Church of God or of Christ.* 

This term, however, is not always employed in the same 
sense; and in the writings of Paul, in particular, we readily 
distinguish three different meanings. At first it represents, 
according to classic usage, the assembly itself as a historical 
reality,—that is, the totality of persons assembled in a certain 
place at a given time.t It next stands for all the believers 
dwelling in the same city, and who might be supposed to meet 
together habitually for mutual edification. This is what we 
call a local church, a flock, a society (German, Gemeinde), in a 
restricted sense. This second signification so frequently occurs 
in the writings of the apostle Paul, that it would be needless 
to enumerate the passages.t Lastly, there is the ideal sense 
attached to the word, according to which it represents the 
great body of believers, without regard to the place of their 


* -ExAnola rod Geo0, 1 Cor. xv. 9 ; Tod Xpicrod, Acts xx. 28, etc. 

+ 1 Cor. xi. 18; xiv., passim. 

t See the salutations in the epistles, the places where Churches are 
spoken of in the plural (1 Cor. vii. 17 ; xi. 16, etc.), and the many passages 
where the name of a place is added. 
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habitation, or to the possibility of their all meeting together in ~ 


any one spot; this is what we call the Church (Germ., Kirche). 


Perhaps the etymology of the word may give some clue to this _ 


extension of the original idea.* If so, it would then repre- 
sent all those whom a special call has separated from the 
world. We are under no necessity, however, to resort to 
such an expedient in explanation of so natural a metonomic 
transition. 

Of all the attributes of the Church, that which Paul mentions 
most emphatically, and which should first claim our attention 
here, is its unity. It is one as to the source of all its vital 
powers, as to the end to which it tends, and the spirit which 
animates it: One body, one spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all.t - In this well-known 


passage, it is at once obvious that the various ideas passed in 


review do not follow any logical order, the main thought of the 
apostle being to bring into prominence that wnity of which we 
just now spoke. Nor would anything be gained by attempting 
to follow this order here; many of the points enumerated we 
have already touched upon, others will come before us in the 
course of this chapter. 

The idea of the unity of the Church rests primarily upon that 
of the unity of its Founder. Christ stands in this relation to 
the Church, not simply, as we know, in the historical sense, 
which would not necessarily imply the exclusion of all co- 
workers ; but also, and essentially, in the theological sense, and 
by acts which could be performed by Himself alone. It is by 
virtue of these acts and their effects, of which we have already 
spoken at sufficient length, that He bears the name of Lord,t 
a name applied to Him more frequently than any other, and 
which should never be dissociated from the idea of the Church. 

* 1 Cor. vi. 4; x. 32; xii. 28; Eph. i. 22; iii. 20, 21; v. 23—32; Gal- 
1,135: etc. 

+ “Ev cGua év mvedua, ma édrls; els KUpios, ula mloris, év Bdrricua, ets Oeds Kal 
marnp mavtwy, Eph. iv. 4—6. 

~ Kvpios. Wedo not quote any passages here; there are more than 


three hundred in Paul’s epistles, and these have doubtless done most to 
popularize the use of the name. 


a 
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He is the Son of God in Himself, and independently of any 
historical relation ; to all believers He is the Lord. The un- 
believing alone reject Him in this capacity, and refuse to Him 
this title.* 

The idea of the unity of the Church brings to our mind, at the 
same time, the fact that before the appearing of Jesus Christ, 
mankind was divided into two hostile parties, separated, so to 
speak, by a middle wall of partition,+ that is, by the law, which 
assigned to each a different place in relation to God, and conse- 
quently a different destiny in the future. The law, having lost 
its obligatory character, the death of Christ having opened to 
all men, without distinction, a common way of salvation and 
justification, the separation ceased, the wall fell; peace and 
reconciliation were brought about between the two sections of 
humanity, as between mankind and God. All distinctions, in 
general, among mortals,—distinctions of nationality, of social 
position, of sex,/—are lost as soon as union with Christ is 
realized, the new absorbing all the old relations§ The Jews 
and the Gentiles had been enemies; the Christians recognized 
them, without distinction of race, as brethren. This name 
brethren they delighted to use, in speaking of each other, as at 
once distinguishing them from all other men, || and witnessing 
to the new spiritual relationship which united them to God and 
to Christ. Christ thus becomes the first-born among many 
brethren, who by Him are sons of God. {I 


* *Apvodvra, 2 Tim. ii. 12. 

+ Mecérocxov, Eph. u. 14. and foll. 

~ Paul’s remarks on the subordinate position of the woman (1 Tim. i. 
9, and foll. ; 1 Cor. xi. 2, and foll. ; Eph. v. 22, foll., etc.) do not refer to 
the religious relation of which we are here speaking. We may take this 
occasion to remark how wisely the apostle—in an age very unenlightened 
in this respect—reconciles the indefeasible claims of the spiritual nature, 
with the no legs sacred duties of the social relation of the two sexes. 
Philosophy may express doubts as to the validity of the sometimes 
singular arguments on this point, which Paul derives from his Jewish 
dialectics, but it cannot repudiate his conclusions. 

§ Gal. 11. 28; Col. i. 11; 1.Cor. vii. 19; xu. 13. 

|| “Adedddv dvoudsec@a, to be a Christian, 1 Cor. v. 11. 

7 Rom. viii. 29. 
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If once there were two peoples, separate and mutually hos- 
tile, now they are but one, the people of Christ,* bought with 
the price of His own blood, or the people of God to whom 
this name belongs in a sense far more peculiar than to those 
who in old times derived it from the laws and relations of a 
carnal sonship.t This is indeed the Israel of God,t composed 
of children according to the promise.§ 

Even this mode, however, of describing or emphasizing the 
idea of the unity of the Church does not appear to the apostle 
sufficiently expressive. There is another in which he still 
more delights, and which represents the fact by a most vivid 
figure. He speaks of an organic body, all the members of 
which, while differing as to the beauty of their form, the 
nature of their functions, the place they occupy, are yet all 
essential to the preservation of the living organism, and all 
contribute, in their measure, to its full development.|| The 
allegory was designed to point to Christ as the Head (in the 
old acceptation of the word) of this body, and to lay stress upon 
the fact that the whole body was moved and animated by but 
one spirit. 

This antithesis of the people of Christ and the ancient people 
of God, Israel according to the flesh,{1 would easily suggest the 


* Titus ii. 14. 

+ 1 Cor. x. 18. 

{ ‘Icpahd rod Ge08, Gal. vi. 16 ; comp. Rom. ix. 6. 

§ Téxva ris érayyedlas, Rom. ix. 8. 

|| 1 Cor. xii. 12—27 ; comp. Rom. vii. 4, and foll.; Eph. iv. 12—16 ; 
v. 23—30; Col.i. 18, 24; ii. 19; ii1.15. See also Eph. i. 23, an obscure 
passage, of which we venture to offer the following explanation. As a 
body, the Church not only has Christ for its Head, but it is also, according 
to another figure, filled with Christ as its spiritual principle; Christ is 


the soul of the Church, the Church is the fulness (7A7jpwya), that is, the 


vessel filled to the brim with Him who is to penetrate its whole nature. 
And as, after all, Christ gives to the world nothing which does not come 
of God, the Church so filled is, from the ideal point of view, itself the 
fulness of God (r)\jpwua rob G08, Eph. iii. 19). [Rather, the Church when 
called the Pleroma of Christ is represented as the sphere in which all 
that is in Christ is fully revealed.—Ep. | 

WT Iopahd xara capa, 1 Cor. x. 18. 
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idea of an absolute separation between the two periods of the 
history of religion, of a great gulf between the two economies. 
We do not find, however, anything of the kind. Both are 
bound together by the promises of God,* promises partially 
expressed in direct and explicit terms, partially contained in 
the prophetie and typical character of the former period. 
Thus God had made a covenant with Israel, by which that 
nation was distinguished from all others upon earth.+ It was 
a government based upon promises, and ensuring their fulfil- 
ment ;+ it thus held forth the prospect of a new covenant,§ a 
prospect realized in the Christian dispensation, which, in dis- 
tinction from the preceding, received a special seal, not in the 
letter, but in the spirit. Hence the apostle so often alludes to 
the fact that this was the spirit of promise.|| 

This new covenant, the covenant of redemption and recon- 
ciliation, the covenant based upon the abrogation of the law— 
in a word, the covenant of faith brings to our mind, by all 
these distinctive titles, the fact of the death of Christ, by 
which all these results have been effected. It is a covenant 
sealed with the blood of Christ, as the old covenant was rati- 
“ed by the blood of the sacrificial victim.{ Thus the relation 
between Christ and His Church is as close as that between 
husband and wife ; the Church is part of His flesh and of His 
bones; no earthly relation can be more near and intimate. 
The original institution of marriage itself is a prophetic figure 
by which it is set forth.** | 

The symbol of this covenant is the Lord’s Supper.{{ It is 
a common meal, in which all the brethren take part, at the 
common expense, and at the close of which, according to the 


* *Erayyeria, 2 Cor. i. 20; Rom. iii. 1, and foll. ; xv. 8; Gal. ii. 8, 16, 
and foll. 

+ Rom. ix. 4. 

{ Eph. ii. 12. 

§ Kawh diabyxn, 2 Cor. iil. 6. 

|| Gal. 11.14; Eph. i. 33, ete. 

J. 1-Cor. xi. 25. 

** Muorjpiov, Eph. v. 29, and foll. 

++ Kuptaxdv detrvov, 1 Cor. xi. 20, and foll. 
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Lord’s direction, bread is broken and distributed among them 
all, the cup is offered to all, and they repeat the same words 
which Jesus had addressed to His disciples at His last supper 
with them under similar circumstances. The bread and wine, 
and the words which accompany their distribution, have thus 
a double application, a twofold symbolic meaning, apart from 
the commemoration of the person of the Saviour, which is 
also one end of this institution. The participation of all in 
the same bread, signifies the brotherhood of all who belong 
to the same body, the Church.* The participation of all in the 
same cup, signifies the share of all alike in the blood of Christ, t 
that is, in all that has been obtained for believers by the 
shedding of that blood. We need not pause here to show that 
these explanations, which the texts abundantly support, in 
no way favour the material interpretation of the sacramental 
words which has found acceptance in so many systems both 
ancient and modern. Suffice it to observe, first, that the words 
of the institution, as they are given by Paul, are less favour- 
able to a material interpretation than in the form in which 
they appear in the gospels; we might almost suppose this to 
be designedly the case;+ second, that Paul adds expressly, 
(he and Luke only) the idea of a commemorative object in the 
rite ; third, that he attaches a different symbolic meaning to 
the communion in each kind. 

It is right to advert here again, also, to the rite of baptism. 
We have seen that Paul makes this essentially the symbol of 
regeneration; but as it was always administered to those 
entering on Church membership, it follows naturally that it 
was also regarded as an initiatory rite. Christians were bap- 


* His dpros, év cGua, 1 Cor. x. 17. 

+ 1 Cor. v.16. Ifthe word rorifecOa, 1 Cor. xii. 18, could be referred 
with certainty to the cup of the Holy Communion, we should find in it a 
third symbolical signification of this rite. It would represent also the 
communication of the Holy Spirit as the one Spirit of the Church. 

t This is at once apparent on a comparison of the two formulas : 1st, 
‘¢ Drink ye all of it,” that is, my blood, etc., Matt. xxvi 28; 2nd, “‘ This © 
cup is the new testament in my blood: this do,” etc, 1 Cor. xi. 25; 
Luke xxui. 20. 
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tized into and in the name of Christ.* This formula might 
be understood generally of the profession of faith which was 
to accompany baptism. But in the mouth of Paul (though 
he does not explain himself directly on the point) it un- 
doubtedly contains the mystical meaning which is at the 
basis of his whole system, and to which we are here naturally 
led by the idea of the body of Christ and of His members. 
Thus it is said, “For by one Spirit we are all baptized into 
one body,”+ a phrase which shows us how entirely the 
material aspect of the rite is merged by him in the spiri- 
tual, which he disengages from it, and which is with him 
always the main thing. In fact, it might appear that the 
baptism of the Spirit has completely superseded the baptism 
of water. 

This Church or society is then to be the sphere of the Chris- 
tian’s labour; here his love is to translate itself into deeds. 
But here, again, he is not left to his own strength. God is ever 
near to sustain him, and as He has already given him those 
general dispositions which prompt to such activity,so He now 
bestows on him those special qualities and capacities which he 
is to use for the furtherance of God’s designs. 

The Gospel had already spoken of these special qualifica- 
tions under the figure of talents committed to the servants of 
a king, to be used by them to increase the common capital. 
This figure has been so thoroughly apprehended, that the 
word talents has come to have in modern languages, generally, 
the broad sense of particular gifts of the human mind, by 
which individuals are distinguished from each other. The 
apostle Paul does not use this expression, but in substance the 
idea repeatedly occurs in his writings. He regards the facul- 
ties which enable the individual to serve the cause of God and 
the Church, as so many gifts of divine grace, which, in spite 
of the variety of their form and application in practical life, 
are so many manifestations of the same one and universal gift 

* Eis Xpicrdv, Rom. vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27 ; eds dvoud Xpiorod, 1 Cor. i. 13, 
15 


+ 1 Cor. xii. 18; év &? mveduare quets raves els €v gOua eBarricbyuer. 
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of the Spirit of God, which forms the distinctive characteristic 
of the Christian.* 

We may observe, first, that the terms which describe this 
dispensation vary in form, without changing the fundamental 
idea. Properly, it is God who bestows these special gifts ;+ they 
are said to be given im and with the Spirit, as special mani- 
festations of His presence ; or to be by the Spirit as produced 
by Him; or, lastly, ¢ to be in the measure of His influence and 
operation. It might quite as justly be said that the Spirit 
Himself imparts these gifts,§ or that Christ || does so, since He 
is also inseparably connected with all that is done in and for 
the Church. If there appears to be in this matter a purely 
arbitrary distribution among the members of the community, 
this is to convey the idea that he who may possess one or 
other of these gifts, is not to glory in iteas a peculiar desert 
of his own, for there is to be an intercommunication of gifts 
among the members,{i a sort of exchange by which each may 
obtain the gift of the other without losing his own; while 
each possessor is bound carefully to improve and cherish his 
own special talent.** The essential thing is that in each com- 
munity no necessary gift be found wanting.tt 

The two passages from the epistles to Timothy, which we 
have just cited, are remarkable, again, as seeming to connect 
the communication of the gifts of the Spirit with the conse- 
cration to the Gospel ministry and the laying on of hands. 
This idea might appear to belong to a subsequent generation, 

* Acatpécets xapicmarwv éuot, 7d dé abrd mvetua, Exaory 5é didora h Pavéwpars, 
Tod Toevmaros mpd Td cuupépoy, 1 Cor, xii. 4, 7. 

+ 1Cor. vii. 7; xii. 6, 18, 24; Eph. iii. 7; 2 Timi. 6. 

{ Kara 7d rvefua, 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9; comp. kara riv xdpiv, Rom. xii. 6. i 

$1 Cor: xn. M. 

|| Eph. iv. 7. 

7 Rom. i, 11. 

1 Tim.iv: 14; 2.Tim. 1. 6: | 

t+ 1 Cor. i. 7, etc. In Rom. xii. 6, comp. v. 3, car dvadoylay ris mlorews * 
means, in the measure of the individual development of Christians in 
relation to their faith,—that is to say, their education, conviction, and 


Christian life. This shows that the special gifts depend in part on the 
subjectivity of those who obtain and possess them. 
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and to a later stage of the development of Christian thought, 
the gifts of the Spirit seeming to be reserved to a particular 
‘class of the faithful.* We do not think, however, that an 
example of special and individual application ought to be re- 
garded as a contradiction to the general rule, to which it may 
fairly be held subordinate. | 

Thus furnished and adorned with the gifts of the Spirit, the 
individual enters the service of the Church. As the measure 
of his powers is necessarily limited, God assigns him his place 
in a particular and local community, and it is in working for 
this that he contributes his share to the general progress. 

He finds himself thus placed in a new relation to Christ, the 
Head of the Church, of which he himself is a member. Christ 
is the Lord and Master of the Church; the believer is His 
servant and minister.t The modes of service are very varied.} 
Paul enumerates them without pretending to exhaust the cata- 
logue. He names, for example, apostleship, prophecy, evange- 
lization, administration, the care of the poor and the afflicted, 
the gift of healing, that of working miracles, etc. This cate- 
gory does not comprehend merely what we might call official 
duties; all co-operation in the work of the Church, the moral 
qualities which may serve as an example to others, conduct 
in harmony with the spirit of the Gospel, the social virtues, 
faith and charity, are alike included in the number of these 


* Contrary to Rom. xii., 1 Cor, xii. ; comp. Acts vill. 15—17 ; xix. 6, 

+ Acdxovos. 4 

T Acarpéces Staxovidy eiciv, 6 6é abrds xUptos, 1 Cor. xii. 5. 

§ 1 Cor. xii. 8—10, v. 28—30; Eph. iv.11; Rom. xii.4—7. The de- 
tailed reflections which this list may suggest do not belong to this history 
of theology. We simply refer our readers to competent exegetes. There 
are questions of philology and history, including that of the famous gift 
of tongues, on which the reader, who would like to know our views, may 
consult vol. iii. of the ‘‘ Revue.” We may observe, again, that the word 
duaxovos and its derivatives designate sometimes certain special functions, 
specially attention to the material wants of the community (Rom. xvi. 1; 
Phil. i.1; 1 Cor. xvi. 15; 1 Tim. iii. 8, and foll.), elsewhere a special 
service casually rendered (Rom. xv. 25, 31; 2 Cor. viii., ix., passim ; 2'Tim. 
i, 18; Philem. 13); more frequently, however, the Gospel ministry, re- 
garded as a charge entrusted to a man by God or by Christ (Rom. xi. 13; 
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gifts.* We may here say, in passing, that according to the 
old exegesis, these gifts of the Spirit were supposed to be some- 
thing altogether miraculous, and granted exclusively to the 
Corinthian Church in the time of St. Paul. Had this been the 
case, it would seem the Spirit had but ill chosen His sphere. 
It is, in truth, melancholy to see how far ecclesiastical theology 
has deviated from the true evangelical principle, refusing to 
the believer of modern times precisely that which, according 
to the apostle, constitutes his essential and indispensable cha- 
racteristic. By carrying the principle of inspiration to the 
extreme on the side of the letter, it has completely sacrificed 
its application to the spirit of the believer, thus reversing the 
real meaning of the apostle. 

Paul loves to represent this labour for the spiritual good of 
the community by an allegory to which he frequently returns, 
and which has readily passed into the religious language of 
the Church. He compares the Church to a building,t more 
particularly to a temple, reared, or rather being reared, on 
Christ as its foundation, and the progressive completion of 
which is to be the work of all the faithful.t According to 
this figure, the terms edzfication,§ to edify the Church, which 
occur so frequently in the writings of the apostle, signify 
properly to co-operate for the advancement of the Church, 
whether by gaining for it new members, or still more by con- 
firming and sanctifying those who are already in it, causing 
them to grow in faith and charity.|| The image in itself repre- 
sents the community as a whole, and refers to work undertaken 
for the general good. It thus blends with the image of the 
body, which can refer only to the totality of believers, and their 


1 Cor, iii. 5 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6, and foll. ; iv. 1; v. 18; vi. 3 ; xi. 23 ; Eph. iii. 7 ; 
vi. 21 ; Col. i. 7, 23, and foll.; iv. 17; 1 Thess.11. 2; 1 Tim. i:123aayeee 
2 Tim. iv. 5.) 

* 1 Cor. xii. 9; Rom. xii. 8, and foll. 

+ 1 Tim. ii. 15. 

{£ 1 Cor. iii. 9—15 ; Eph. ii. 20, and foll. 

§ Olkodoun, olkodomer, 

|| 1 Cor. viii. 1; x. 23; Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. x.8; xii. 19; xiii, 10. 

J 1 Cor. xiv. 4 12, 26. 
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common union with Christ* By a metonomy, however, the 
word edification comes to mean, also, the spiritual good that 
one may do to another,t and it is in this sense that it is chiefly 
used in our own day.t. 

We have yet another figure setting forth the same relations. 
Humanity is the field of God,§ in which the good seed is to 
be sown for eternity. God is the Master of ‘the field, who 
apportions and directs the work; the faithful entrusted with 
any share of the toil are His workmen.|}/ The apostles in a 
special manner do the work of the Lord, but all the members 
of the Church may and ought to devote themselves to it.** 
Paul does not carry out this idea into an allegory, though it 
would have well borne such a development, and would have 
notably yielded this important principle, that the amount 
of pains to be bestowed upon Christian work must not be 
measured out in anticipation, by the worker’s own direct share 


in the result. 


* Eph. iv. 12, 16. 

eomexy. 2 ;-xiv. 19,;.1 Cor: xiv. 3,17; 1 Thess.v..11. 

f Paul goes so far as to use the term in the absolute sense of progress 
made towards any end, good or bad, 1 Cor. vit. 10. 

§ Tedpycov. 

|| Svvepyol, 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

J] ‘“Epyov xuptov, 1 Cor. xvi. 10; Phil. ii. 30. 

**1-Cor. xv. 58. 
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CHAPTER’ XV ITT. 
OF HOPE AND TRIAL. 


WE now reach the third and last phase of the Christian life 
—hope.* The first represented a subjective and essentially 
individual experience; the second, activity in a wider sphere 
and in fellowship with other men. This third phase opens the 
prospect of the fulfilment of that which the first accepted in 
humble trust, and the second sought to hasten by zealous toil. 

We have had occasion already to note that the facts which 
this prospect embraces, and which are sufficiently numerous, 
belonged also, almost without exception, to the theological 
sphere of Judaism, and still more generally to the eschatolo- 
gical horizon of the early Christians. What lies before us 
now, therefore, is not so much to write a chapter of the par- 
ticular theology of Paul, as to show the identity of his con- 
victions and teachings with those which prevailed at the time 
both in the Synagogue and the Church. We might confine 
ourselves to a few brief quotations, if the apostle had not 
attached to certain eschatological facts, furnished by the 
schools, Christian ideas which were entirely new, and by 
means of which the Church has been enabled, in this as in 
other spheres, to rise above the narrow limits of Jewish 
thought, to the height of the Gospel of the Spirit. Our readers 
will bear in mind that apostolic Christianity was at the be- 
ginning a religion of hope, inasmuch as it was immediately . 
occupied witli the near and certain fulfilment of all that the 
theology and national feeling of the Jewish people expected 


* ’Edmis. 
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from Messiah ; and that the difference between the eschatology 
of the Synagogue and that of the primitive Church consisted 
in three points: Ist, The Christians, convinced that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the promised Messiah, believed in a second 
coming of the Saviour, instead of the one advent expected by 
the Jews. 2nd. The exclusiveness of Judaism gradually gave 
place in the minds of the Christians to Gospel universalism ; 
ord. The political element, which predominated in the hopes 
of the Israelites, was altogether subordinated by the religious 
and moral element, which the apostolic preaching brought into 
prominence. 

Let us now show first, very briefly, the relation which, in 
the doctrine of Paul, hope sustained towards the other two 
phases of the Christian life. Faith has for its essential 
object, or we may say for its starting-point, all that God, 
in His wisdom and inexhaustible love, has done to prepare 
and open for the sinner a way of salvation. It is then to facts 
belonging to the past, that faith is to attach the spiritual life 
of man. Love is more especially the expression of that same 
life, in so far as it relates to present duty. The domain of 
hope is the future. Christian hope (such is the definition of 
the apostle himself) has for its object all those good things 
which, although promised to the elect, are not yet within their 
grasp. 

These benefits* are many, as we know; at least the terms 
by which they are described are many and various; and hope 
itself is defined in several ways, in view of this variety in its 
object. It is sometimes spoken of as the hope of His appear- 
ing,t because that appearing is the condition and the pledge 
of all that is to follow; again, as the hope of the resurrection,} 
deliverance from the bonds of death being the commencement 
of our future existence, and the pledge of the ulterior promises 
made to the faithful; again, as the hope of salvation,§ inasmuch 


* “O of Brérouev édrlifouev, Rom. vili. 24. 

t+ ’Emdavelas, Titus i. 13. 

{ ’Avaordcews, 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

§ Zwrnplas, 1 Thess. v. 8; comp. Rom. viii. 20, 24. 
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as that term, which designates properly the act of saving, 
implies the negation of all peril, and consequently the atffir- 
mation of all good, prospectively enjoyed ; again, as the hope of | 
eternal life,* representing the same benefits under the aspect 
of life, that is of happiness, or in relation to their endless 
duration; again as the hope of glory,+ or of the glory of 
God, by which the same happiness is set forth under the 
figure of splendour and brightness, the. perfection of the out- 
ward no less than the inward life; again as the hope of 
righteousness,t inasmuch as we believe God will accept us 
as righteous in view of our faith, so that we may be entitled 
to a share in the benefits prepared for the righteous; and 
righteousness is therefore here put for justification, the decla- 
rative act of God; lastly, as the hope of the Lord’s coming,§ 
inasmuch as all the hopes just enumerated will be fulfilled 
by Him at His advent. It is in this sense, again, Christ is 
said to be our hope. In relation to all these objects, our hope 
may be said to be laid up in heaven,|| because only as we 
reach heaven shall we enter upon the actual enjoyment of 
the hoped-for blessings. 

Hope is further variously characterized according to the 
foundation on which it rests, which, again, may be regarded 
from different points of view. Thus we find the terms, “the 
hope of the Gospel,” that is, a hope based on the Gospel; 4 
for the Gospel, proclaimed by God and under His sanction, is 
equivalent to a divine promise; “the hope of His calling,’** 
that is to say, a hope which has its warrant in the certainty 
of the individual calling; “hope in Christ,’++ a phrase to 
which may be attached perhaps the same ideas as we have just 
mentioned in connection with the hope of the Lord’s coming; 

* Zwijs, Titus i, 2; iii. 7. 

+ Adéms, Col. i. 27; Rom. v. 2; comp. 2 Cor. iii. 12. 
{ Ackasocdvys, Gal. v. 5. 4 

§ Kupdov, 1 Thess. 1.3; comp. 1 Tim.i. 1; Col. i. 27. 
|| “Azroxeruévn év rots ovpavots, Col. i. 5. 

q Evayyenlov, Col. i. 23, 

** Kdjoews, Eph. i. 18; iv. 4. 

Tt Cor, xy. 9s 92, Gor ia: 
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it denotes the hope which we derive through our relation with 
the Saviour; “hope in God,’* by which we are reminded 
that it is the will of God that man should be saved; hence, 
also, “the God of hope,’t+ the God who awakens within us 
such a hope; we have, again, “the hope of the Scriptures,” 
resting upon the promises of the Old Testament ;{ and, lastly, 
we have a hope derived from our own experience, inasmuch 
as We prove by our perseverance in the practice of good, and 
our patience in evil days, that we are the true disciples of the 
Lord.§ ; 

The hope of the Christian, resting upon a basis so broad and 
sure, cannot fail him;/|| on the contrary, it is of a nature to 
fill his heart with present joy, and to give him the foretaste 
of his final bliss.€ It is a precious gift of divine grace.** . It 
- thus marks in an especial manner all the inestimable ad- 

vantages of his position, compared with that of the Gentile wha 
has no hope, not even the hope of the Jew.tt 
Such are the general ideas attached to the term hope, which 
may serve to complete its definition. We proceed now to 
trace, as we have done in the other two phases of the believer's 
life, the relations which this hope establishes between the 
three persons treated of by evangelical theology generally, and 
that of Paul in particular—God, Christ, and the believer. The 
order in which these three personages naturally present them- 
selves for our contemplation, will be once more changed by the 
» very nature of the ground, so to speak, on which we shall find 
them engaged. We shall address ourselves first to man, to whom 
this hope is given, because he will need to be prepared by 
patience and experience for its full realization. Weshall next 
look at Christ, presenting Himself to man as the Conqueror 

fee, ty. 103 v. 5. 

+ Rom. xv. 13. 

{ Ilapdkdnots rév ypaddv, Rom. xv. 4. 

§ Aoxiuh Alda karepyagerar, Rom. v.4; comp. 2 Cor.i. 7; 1 Thess. 11.19. 
\| Rom. v. 5. 

a hone x15 12.0 

*e 2 Thess. 11.16, 


++ Eph. 11.12; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 13. 
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of evil, and removing all the obstacles to the progress of His 
saving work; His glorious return will be the signal for the 
setting up of His kingdom. Lastly, we shall see God exalted 
high over all, having accomplished all His designs, and 
secured to His people an inheritance of glory incorruptible. 
Paul shared the conviction and the hope of his colleagues, 
and of all the members of the primitive Church, that the 
second coming of Christ, and with it the close of the existing 
order of things, and the foundation of a real and visible 
kingdom of God, was imminent. “The Lord is at hand,’* he 
says, in a passage in which it is impossible to understand a 
purely spiritual presence. “The time is short,’+ we read in 
another passage of still plainer import. The period in which 
he lived is spoken of as the end of the world, the last times 


immediately preceding the beginning of a new era for 


mankind.+ And, as though to leave no doubt as to the neces- 
sity of understanding these phrases, not in a limited and 
relative sense, but absolutely—in the sense, in short, attached 
to them in the Jewish schools, he declares plainly that the 
generation to which he himself belonged§ would not pass 
away till the final scene of the world’s drama had been enacted 
before its eyes. The only limitation which he adds to this 
assertion, is that some delay is not impossible, that the day of 
Christ may not come, therefore, quite so immediately as some 
‘had thought.|| The event is sure, but the precise moment 


cannot be fixed ;{/ the Christian must therefore always be in: 


readiness, that he may not be taken unawares. 

Until that day come,—a day anticipated at once with awe 
and with desire,—there will be times of trial and tribulation 
for the Church.** It will be a period of distress, of anguish, 


*® ‘O kvpuos éyyvs, Phil. iv. 5. 
+ ‘O xatpds cuvecraduévos, 1 Cor. vii. 29. 


£ Ta réd\n 7Gv aldvwv, 1 Cor. x. 11; Kaipot dcrepor, 1 Tim. iv. 1; éoxdrar — 


nuepat, 2 Tim, iii. 1. 
§ “Hyueis of Saves, 1 Thess. iv. 15, and foll. 
|| 2 Thess. ii. 2. 
“| 1 Thess. v. 1. 

~ ¥* Kaupol xarerol, 2 Tim. iii. 1. 
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of calamity, of suffering of every description.* The Christian 
will not, however, be cast down by all this; on the contrary, 
he will rejoice; first, because he will remember that Christ 
also suffered for him, ‘and his own sufferings will seem to 
bring him into fellowship with those of his Saviour, + and to 
be therefore a pledge of his final participation in the glory of 
Christ;{ and, again, because he will regard them as a means 
in the hand of God, for educating and exercising him in a 
higher and stronger faith.§ It is in this sense that the ills 
_ which befall Christians are called trials. || 

The immediate effect of affliction upon the believer is 
patience.{ This idea, in Paul’s own language, is,, however, 
more comprehensive than that we derive from the trans- 
lation. It comprises three elements: Ist. Passive resistance 
to evil, or rather simple’ acquiescence in suffering.** 2nd. 
Active resistance, persistence or perseverance in previous con- 
victions or resolutions, unshaken by fear or pain.tt 3rd. A 
quiet waiting for the end, an attitude of assurance and 
serenity of soul which no evil can disturb.tt When God is 
spoken of as the God of patience,§§ it must be in the sense 
that He will satisfy this expectation of the soul and recom- 
pense this persevering faith. 

This idea of a waiting, expectant attitude, indicated by the 
very etymology of the word, is paramount throughout this 

* Tladjuara rod viv xatpod, Rom. viii. 18 ; évecrdca advan, 1 Cor. vii. 26 ; 
OrtWes, 2 Cor. iv. 17; 2 Cor. vi. 4, and foll. ; Gal. iv. 14. 

+ Col. i. 24; 2 Cor. i. 5. 

tae reais 10,°11., 

§ Tladeva, 2 Cor. vi. 9; Titus ii. 12; 1 Cor. xi. 32. 

|| ILecpacwol, 1 Cor. x. 13. Iepagev and its derivatives are not very fre- 
quently used in Paul’s epistles. It may be well, however, to observe that 
they contain all the different meanings found elsewhere, (see the following 
pages), even that of a simple examination, 2 Cor, xiii. 5. 

TH ONYus dromoviv karepydfera, Rom v. 3. 

** Rom. viii. 25; xv. 4; 2 Cor. i. 6; vi. 4. 

++ 1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Thess. i. 4; 2 Tim, ii. 10, 12; Rom. ii. 7; xii. 12; 
2 Cor. xii. 12; Col. i. 11. 

TE ‘Trouovy rob Xpicrot, 2 Thess. iii. 5. 

§§ Rom. xv. 5 
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part of our subject ; and it is on this account we have spoken 
of it here.* 

In another aspect, the word in question contains, as we said, 
also the idea of active resistance, or of a struggle with evil re- 
garded as a trial. Now, passing from the sphere of theory to 
that of experience, where we shall find, not Christians who 
have already realized the ideal, but, at most, men striving 
more or less imperfectly to approach it, this same resistance 
will come before us as a real conflict, as a wrestling with evil, 
which now presents itself in the form of temptation.t 

To fight is then the destiny and the duty of the Christian. 
This Han: is called emphatically a good fight,t on account 
both of the principle that prompts to it and the promise which 
is attached to victory. The victorious weapon used is faith. 
The apostle delights to describe, in suggestive allegories, the 
means of attack and defence placed at the sake of the 
Christian. § 

This warfare is to be waged, first of all, against our own 
moral weaknesses, as we have already elsewhere observed. 
It often arises out of the relations and occurrences of private 
and social life, the obstacles placed in the way of the good 
cause, the persecutions to which its defenders are exposed.|| 
But all this is epitomized in one word, when it is said that 
the Christian warfare is against the devil and his kingdom.§ 
The devil (called also by his Hebrew name Satan, and again 
simply the wicked one **) is represented as the prince and lord 
of the world, which is hostile to God; as the god of this 
world, t+ all whose efforts are directed against the progress of 

* We add a few more expressions of like meaning which the apostle 
occasionally uses: dvauévew rov vidv, 1 Thess. 1.10 ; amexdéxec@ar, Rom. viii. 
19, 23, 25, 1 Cor. i. 7, Phil. iii. 20; droxapadoxia, Rom. viii. 19, 

+ Ilepacuos, Gal. vi. 1; 1 Thess. iii. 5. 

+ Kands aydv, 1 Tim. vi. 12; comp. 1 Cor. ix. 24, and foll.; Col. 1. 29, ete. 

§ Eph. vi. 18, and foll.; 1 Thess. v. 8; Rom. xiii. 12. 

|| Phil. i: 30; Col. ii. 1; 1 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

J “Evivcacbe tiv mavorNay rot Beot mpos Td divacPar buds orjvae mpds Tas 
pebodelas To SiaBddrov, Eph. vi. 10. 


_,** ‘0 caravas, Rom. xvi. 20, etc. ; 6 rovypds, Eph. vi. 16 ; 2 Thess. iii. 3. 
++ ‘O deds Tov aidvos rovTov, 2 Cor, iv. 4. 
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the kingdom of God. He is supported in his enterprise by 
an army of inferior spirits, who derive their power from him 
(as do the good angels from God), and who on that account 
are called powers,* or simply angels, demons, evil spirits.t 
They inhabit the regions of the air,t which are, however, 
represented as a place of gloom, unless we interpret the 
term darkness in amoral sense.§ The devil is their head.|| 
He lays ambush for men. Those who are not converted, who 
do not listen to the voice of the Gospel, are wholly his; he 
works in them, as Paul says. For the rest he is always on 
the watch; he sets snares in their path,** deceives, tempts,tt 


* *Apxal, é€ovolar, Suvvdmes, Rom. vill. 388; 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. vi. 12; 
Col. ii. 15. The good angels are spoken of by precisely the same names, 
or other synonyms, as 9pdvo., xvpidrnres, Eph. i. 21; iii. 10; Col. i. 16; 
ii. 10. Neither exegesis nor the history of Jewish dogmas justifies us in 
distinguishing them into different classes of heavenly beings. We may 
refer to the word dayudvea, so common in our gospels, and which Paul uses 
only in 1 Tim. iv. 1, and 1 Cor. x. 20. According to the latter passage, 
it would appear (and this was the opinion of the early Church) that 
Paul regarded the gods of paganism as devils—that is to say, as real 
beings. Modern exegetes, taking their stand on 1 Cor. viii. 4, have pre- 
ferred to take damuova in the classical sense. But the use of the word 
daywoviov in the Hellenist idiom is so constant that it is impossible to assign 
to it in this single passage the classical meaning, which would moreover 
break the thread of the argument. After all, the difficulty is not so great. 
Paganism, as opposed to the kingdom of God, is of the devil; idolatrous 
worship, since it robs God of the honour which is His due, is in truth a 
worship of the devil and of his power. It is the reality of the devil and 
his angels which Paul affirms, not the reality of the Olympic gods ; comp. 
2 Cor. vi. 15. 

+ “Ayyedo, 2 Cor. xii. 7; 1 Cor. vi. 33 mvevuarixa ris movnpias, Hph. vi. 
12 ; damdna, 1 Tim. iv. 1. 

t Eph. ii. 2; & rots érovpavios, vi. 12. 

§ Kacpoxparopes Tov oxérous, see Eph. vi. 12; 2 Cor. iv. 4. Paul is fre- 
quently speaking in a moral sense, whether he refers to vice (Rom. xiii. 12, 
Eph. v. 11,) or to the ignorance of men without the light of revelation 
(Eph. iv. 18, 2 Cor. iv. 6). These two facts, however, are so closely con- 
nected that it would be difficult always to separate them. See 1 Thess. 
yv. 4, and foll. ; Rom. i. 21 ; Eph. v. 8, ete. 

|| “Apxwv, Eph, ii. 2. 

J] "Evepyév, Eph. ii. 2. 

geeete hime sit 3" Vi. 9... 2 Tim, ii, 26: 

++ Tlespager, 1 Cor. vii. 5. 
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seduces, beguiles them* by false doctrine, or by assuming the 
guise of an angel of light,+ drawing them to himself by means 
of their own lusts and passions,} or, if he can effect no more, 
perpetually putting obstacles in their path.§ In a word, in 
one way or another, he seeks to injure the kingdom of Christ 
and to gain the advantage over Him.|j 

Hence the exhortation addressed to Christians not to allow 
themselves to be taken captive by the devil at his will.4 
Those who follow him, who allow themselves to be led away 
by him,** are regarded as lost, unless after being given up for 
the time to him, for their chastisement and correction, they 
return to their true selves and to better feelings. tt 

Such is, in substance, the character, such are the conditions — 
of the period which is to pass before the coming of Christ.tt 
It is atime when vice and fleshly lusts and carnal desires will 
reign ; an evil time,§§ and in most cases this is the sense to be 
attached to the expression this present time, the time that now 
is, even when the qualifying adjective is not given.|||| For 
this same reason it is a time of affliction and tribulation for 
the faithful. 14 

He who boldly persists in this conflict, and holds out to the 
end, is said to have been tried ; this is the fruit of his per- 


Pl Pian Vi. 

+ 2 Cor. xi. 14. 

+ 1 Cor. vii. 5. 

§ 1 Thess. ii. 18. 

| 2 Cor. u. 11. 

“1 Eph. iv, 27. 

fel “Tim, v7 1b: 

+t 1 Cor. v.5; 1 Tim. i. 20, masédeta. 

Tt °O viv xapds, 6 viv aidv, Rom. viii. 18; 2 Tim. iv. 10; Titus ii. 12, 

§§ Gal. i. 4. 

(||| Rom. xii. 2; 1 Cor. i. 20; ii. 6, and foll; iii. 18, and foll.; 6 aidw row 
kécpuou Tovrov, Eph. ii, 2. The term «édcuos in Paul’s language has almost 
the same meaning as with John, but he does not use it in so strictly 
theological a sense. It applies to the physical world, to men generally; 
and this isits most frequent meaning ; lastly, but more rarely, the apostle 
gives it a bad sense by adding ofros. | 


77 Rom. viii. 18. 
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severance.* This, then, must express the judgment of God, 
the seal of His approval.t This sentence is supposed to be 
formally pronounced at the close of the Christian’s life, who 


having then been both proved and approved, stands accepted 
before God.+ 


* Adxcwos, Soxiyuy, Soxagew, Rom. v. iv. ; comp. 2 Cor. viii. 2. 

+ 2 Cor. x. 18. 

£1 Cor. xi1.19; 1 Thess. 1.4; 2 Tim. ii. 15. We may pass by those 
passages in which the reference is rather to public approval (d0xuos rots 
av@pwmros, Rom. xiv. 18), obtained by a conscientious fulfilment of 
Christian duties (év Xpuorg, Rom. xvi.10); comp. Phil. ii. 22; 2 Cor. ix. 
13, ete. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
OF THE LAST TIMES. 


THE conflict we have just described, as well as the charge 
addressed to Christians to wage and sustain it manfully, will 
last to the very moment of Christ’s coming again. That happy 
period, which is to terminate a state of things so dark and | 
painful, is called the end.* 

With this second appearing of Christ, Paul, like the other 
apostles, connects all the great eschatological events which the 
Jews were wont to look for on the first coming of Messiah, 
whom they expected to appear once for all) These events 
are the resurrection, the judgment, and the setting up of 
the kingdom of God;+ and it will be easy to show that the 
theology of the apostle was here at first built upon the common 
basis of the schools of his nation, and went but a little way 
in spiritualizing the doctrine of the Pharisees. 

The return of Christ, who from the time of. His death had 
become invisible to the world, is naturally regarded as a 
second revelation of His person; and because it is attended 
with results yet more important and decisive than His first 
manifestation in our earthly, human life, it is called simply the 
revelation of the Lord.t Then for the first time He will appear 
in all His glory and power; hence His return is sometimes 


* Tod rédos, 1 Cor. i. 8. 

+ Or, rather, the glorious manifestation of that kingdom; for Paul 
always thinks of the kingdom of God as being already established in the 
world.—Ep. | 

tH droxdduyis rod Kupiov, 1 Cor. i. 7 ; 2 Thess. i.7; comp. Rev. i. 1. 
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described simply as His appearing,* without any qualifying 
term. As, however, His first sojourn with humanity was also 
an appearing,t the future manifestation is often distinguished 
as His glorious appearing, in contrast to the state of humili- 
ation in which He first came to earth; or its permanence $ is 
emphasized in contrast with the shortness of His former visi- 
tation, for the word translated coming in the text just cited 
properly signifies presence.|| The appearing of the Lord then, 
according to the etymology, represents the whole future period 
of His sensible presence among His people, the indissoluble union 
which will thenceforth visibly exist between Him and them, 
while now it exists in spirit only. By a very natural metonomy, 
this term came in the end to designate the initial moment of 
this new era—the moment, that is, of Christ’s reappearing.4 

Our readers will remember how prolific was the Judzeo-Chris- 
tian theory in descriptions of the coming manifestation of Christ. 
The writings of Paul contain some traces of the influence 
which these descriptions had exerted upon his imagination. 
Thus we find him speaking of Christ as descending from 
heaven amid fiery clouds and throngs of angels, and heralded 
by the blast of trumpets.** We would observe, however, that 
these are but isolated passages, and occur, moreover, in his 
earlier epistles, while in his later writings we meet with no 
allusions to such representations. His practical piety and his 
high appreciation of the Gospel, could not fail to make him 
turn away from these fanciful decorations of a doctrine, which 
he might at one time have received the more readily as a 
legacy from his early religious teaching. We do not say that 
he repudiated them altogether, but he certainly ceased to 
attach to them an exaggerated importance. 

* *Emidavera, 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv..1, 8. 

+ 2 Tim. i. 10. 

{ Titus ii. 13. 

§ 'Enipavera ris rapovotas, 2 Thess. ii. 8. 

|| 1 Cor. xvi. 17 ; 2 Cor. vii. 6, etc. 


7 1 Cor. 1.8; xv. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 19 ; 01. 13; iv.15; v. 23; 2 Thess, 
are O. 
** 1 Thess. iv. 16; 2 Thess. i. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 32. 
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It will be remembered also that Judzeo-Christianity, con- 
tinuing the studies of the Synagogue, was wont to exercise 
itself to discover the precursive signs of the end, and to fix its 
precise date. Paul was not altogether free from the same ten- 
dency. Sharing the general conviction of the nearness of Christ’s 
appearing, he could not wholly withstand the temptation to 
trace the indications of its approach. He says, however, com- 
paratively little on this subject ; and if we except the famous 
passage on Antichrist,* (in which he repeats word for word, 
though with some appearance of mystery,t the theory derived 
by the rabbis from the book of Daniel,) we find nothing to 
add to the general expressions already quoted. Usually he is 
content with setting forth the practical side of the question ; 
he expresses his hope that the Gospel will be carried into 
the farthest regions of the Gentiles before the close of the 
century ;+ he insists upon the necessity of preparing for the 
end, and of using diligently the span of time that remains; § 
lastly, he affirms that it is impossible to know the exact 
moment at which the Lord will come.|| Obviously this is 
the path in which it is safest for the Church to follow him, 
instead of losing itself in those apocalyptic reveries which 
have been the favourite and fatal aliment of so many sects, 
ancient and modern. 

The fact which is placed in most immediate connection with 


* 2 Thess. ii. 1—12. 

+ It is very difficult to say what personage Paul can have had in view 
in writing to the Thessalonians on the subject of Antichrist in the year 54, 
It is still more difficult to divine what was, in his view, the power which 
retarded his manifestation, 7rd karéxov, v. 6. All conjectures that can be 
made on this subject are uncertain and precarious. If, however, Paul 
could not at this period determine the Antichrist to be expected, by means 
of the statements of contemporary history, it is at least certain that the 
power which hindered, could only be, in his view, the Roman empire, 
which, according to the exegesis of the time, was the fourth of the empires ~ 
of which Daniel speaks, and was consequently to give place in the end to 
the kingdom of Christ. 

{ Rom. xi. 25, and foll. 

§ Rom. xiii. 10O—13 ; Eph. v. 16. 

‘|| 1 Thess. v. 2. 
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the manifestation of Christ, 1s the resurrection of the dead.* 
The dead, it is said, shall rise, they shall awake.t All these 
expressions are figurative, and are derived from the image of 
sleep in the grave.t 

Paul does not dwell largely upon the Judeo-Christian 
description of the resurrection. We find, however, in his 
writings, several characteristic traits common to those repre- 
sentations of the end. Thus he speaks of a succession of 
signals given with the sound of the trumpet; at the last trump 
appears an angel who calls the dead to come forth; these rise 
at once from their graves, and ascend to meet the Lord in the 
air, ete.§ All this belongs to an order of ideas anterior and 
foreign to the system of Paul himself, and can have little 
weight with us here. We pass on to other considerations — 
peculiar to his own modeof thought, which are at the same 
time very suggestive in their evangelical import. 

There are especially two aspects under which Paul connects 
the Jewish dogma of the resurrection with Christian theology, 
and he does so in a manner entirely new. Both are, in our 
opinion, of the highest importance. 

First, the resurrection of the dead is ascribed to God.|| It is 
an act of His almightiness, just like the resurrection of Jesus, 
which anticipated it, and which is the pledge of that which is 
to follow. But there are other’ passages in which this same 
resurrection seems to be attributed to Christ. This occasions 
no difficulty if it is remembered that the re-appearing of the 
Lord gives the signal for the resurrection. But this mode of 
thought or of expression may have a double meaning. We 
may go no further than the simple Jewish idea that Messiah 
raises the dead by command of God and as the instrument of 
His will.4 Evidently, in that case, the reference is to the 


* “Avacraous vexp&v, 1 Cor. xv.21, 42; eéavaoracis éx vexp&v, Phil. iii. 11. 
+ “Avioravrat, 1 Thess. iv. 16 ; éyelpovras, 1 Cor. xv. 52, etc. 

t Kowndévres, 1 Cor. xv. 18. 

§ 1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Thess. iv. 16. 

|| 1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. i. 9; Rom. viii. 11. 

J “Huds 61a "Inoov Xpusrot éyepei, 2 Cor. iv. 14. 
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general resurrection, to a fact purely external and material. 
The formula is slightly changed, the doctrine not at all; we 
are still in the domain of Judeeo-Christianity. Me 

But the apostle Paul more frequently places the resurrection 
of the dead in close and direct relation with the mystical 
ideas of faith and regeneration. In this aspect of it, men in 
whom the germ of the new spiritual life is already present 
and active, have alone the prospect of a part in the second 
resurrection, which is finally to vanquish death and chase 
away the terrors of the tomb. The physical resurrection of 
the future is inseparably linked to the spiritual resurrection 
of the present; such is the Pauline, the Christian form of the 
doctrine. Those who have no part in the first resurrection 
—that which alone is of essential importance—wili remain 
strangers to the second. It is evident that here, as elsewhere, — 
the apostle makes an arbitrary use of the terms life and death; 
their physical import is merged in their figurative acceptation. 
From the Gospel point of view, there is life only in God and 
in Christ ; without these, there is only death; believers, the 
regenerate, alone shall live; all others pass from temporal to — 
eternal death; the idea of the resurrection has no appli- 
cation to their future. Hence, in the passages where Paul 
treats most at length of these things and of these hopes,* 
he speaks expressly of the resurrection of Christians only, 
a fact out of which has arisen the erroneous notion that 
in his view the rest of mankind will be raised at another 
time. t | 

This idea of Paul’s, one of the most beautiful and profound 
in his whole system, is also one of the most simple: it flows 
naturally from the idea of regeneration and union with Christ. 
So soon as this union, as we have described it above, is 
accomplished, it follows that the new man cannot, any more 
than Christ Himself with whom he is one, be held by the 
.bands of death. The twofold sense of the word death in this 


* 1 Cor. xv. 23, and foll. ; 1 Thess. iv. 16, and foll. 
+ Some have even gone so far as to translate 7d réAos (1 Cor. xv. 24) by 
cetew. | 
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deduction, does not in the least invalidate its logical force 
in the mysticism of the apostle. The passage* in which this 
idea appears most. clearly set forth, refers rather to another 
series of religious facts; but in it, as in other similar passages, 
we can discern also the eschatological thesis which we are now 
considering. Expressions such as beng raised again with 
Christ + indicate that the awaking now to the new spiritual 
life in Christ, is the preliminary and essential condition to 
awaking at last unto eternal life. The hope of the resurrection 
rests then entirely upon this union—that is to say, upon fahit 
and regeneration. Those who can discover in the leading 
passage of the Epistle to the Corinthians,+ only the deduction 
from the material fact of the resurrection of Christ, of the 
material fact of the resurrection of men, attribute to the 
apostle a paralogism of which the incongruity is obvious; and 
even if it were admissible, Paul would only have established 
the mere physical resurrection, and would have proved 
nothing as to the happiness, which is the one essential ele- 
ment in the conception of the future. From the fact that 
Christ (the Son of God) is raised from the dead, there can 
be no logical deduction of the fact that all men shall also 
be raised. Once again we repeat it, Paul is speaking only . 
of believers. United to Christ in the secret and mystical 
meaning of the word, they are to pass with Him through 
the two phases of His existence—His death and resurrec- 
tion. § 

But if this is the adequate expression of the thought of 
Paul, it would be no less true to say that the resurrection is 
already virtually accomplished in the regeneration; the future 
return to life, after the death which awaits us all, will be only 
the consequence of this first palingenesis. Paul here makes 
only one distinction to be observed by us. Christ is already 
raised; for this reason he is called the first-fruits of the 


* Rom. vi. 5, 8. 
+ Eph. ii. 5, 6; Col. ii. 12,-13. 
£ 1 Cor. xv. 12, and foll. 


§ Lwarobaverres sufjoovrat. 
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dead,* and the first-born from the dead.t The faithful will also 
rise presently and together. 

We can now judge what is the true significance of the 
passage in which it is said that as a Adam all die, so m 
Christ shall all be made alive.”t The preposition underlined 
represents not the idea of a person being himself in an abso- 
lute manner the cause of life or death, but of fellowship with 
a certain person entailing one or other of these results. We 
may thus appeciate the fulness contained in the simple ex- 
pression, “Christ our life””§ We thus see also what Paul 
means when he speaks of the significance to the believer || 
of the resurrection of Christ ; it is the pledge of his own re- 
surrection just because he is in fellowship with the Saviour. 
Lastly, we are able to explain the text {@ in which the victory 
over death and the manifestation of life are represented as 
effects of the Gospel,—that is, they are declared to be possible 
for those who embrace the Gospel. 

Thus understood, the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead—a doctrine which borders on materialism in Jewish 
theology and in the orthodox system—appears in an entirely 
new aspect, and is closely connected with the fundamental 
idea of the Pauline theology.** ; 

We now come to the second point to which we desire to 
call the attention of our readers, and here again we find Paul 
striking out an entirely new path, in which scholastic theology 
bas shown no inclination to follow him. This relates to the 
nature of the resurrection body. The usage of Hebrew litera- 
ture had rendered familiar the expression the resurrection of 
the flesh ; but by flesh the Old Testament always means man, 
the human being, and does not restrict the term to its proper 
and primitive meaning. It was very natural, however, that the 

* "Arapxh Tav Kexoyunuévwr, 1 Cor. xv. 21. | 
+ Ilpwrorokos éx ra&v vexpav, Col. i. 18. 

il Corxys aliases 

§ Col. ii. 4. 

|| Phil. 11. 10, dvvayis, 

J 2 Tim. i. 10. 

** Rom. il. 20; 1 Cor. i. 29; Gal. ii. 16. 
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literal should prevail over the figurative sense, and that the 
dogma should come to mean the resurrection of the very body 
which we bear in this present life. 

Paul speaks repeatedly and explicitly on this point. The 
actual organism, he says, is fitted for the necessities of this 
earthly life, and will cease with it,* since the physical 
functions which constitute the life of the body, especially all 
those which relate to its sustentation, and to the purposes of 
generation, will no more be needed in another life. Flesh and 
blood—that is, matter itself—will not inherit the kingdom of 
God.t It by no means follows, however, that the resurrection 
will be purely spiritual_—such a resurrection, for example, as 
might be argued from the philosophical notion of the incor- 
ruptibility of the soul, in opposition to the materiality of the 
body. This idea is foreign to the writings of Paul and to the 
New Testament generally. God alone possesses inherent 
immortality;+ the notion of the indestructibility of the soul, 
of a continuity of life essentially inherent in it,—all, in short, 
that is called, in philosophy, immortality and its ontological 
evidence, lies beyond the circle of thought in which apostolic 
theology moves. But what is implied in the words of Paul is 
a metamorphosis of the body, a change of its perishable ele- 
ments into the imperishable,§ a transformation of the feeble 
sickly, imperfect organism into one perfect, strong, glorious. 
Our present body has its vital seat in the soul—that is, in the 
natural play of certain animal, sensuous || powers; the future 
body will have the spirit 1 as its vital principle, and will be in 
its substance heavenly. The mortal element will be, so to 


aeiawor, Vi. 13. 
+ 1 Cor. xv. 50. We must be very careful not to take ‘cdpé cal atua 

literally, and without giving it a comprehensive meaning. Otherwise there 
- would result the absurdity of a resurrection body retaining only the skin 
and bones of the present body. dpt cal aiua is elsewhere a rabbinical 
formula used to represent humanity, Gal. i. 16; Eph. vi. 12. 

Time vi. 16. 

§ *Ap@apota, 1 Cor. xv. 42, and foll. 

|| Daoua PuxeKdv. 

{Dour rvevwarixdv. 
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speak, absorbed by a’ more powerful element, namely, life.* 
This idea springs again out of that of fellowship with Christ, 
which recurs constantly as the fundamental idea of the whole — 
system. In truth, if our resurrection is a consequence of this 
fellowship, it follows that the conditions of the one will be 
in harmony with those of the other. We shall bear the body 
of the heavenly man, of Christ-glorified, as we now bear (and 
as. He Himself bore) the body of the earthly man, the first 
Adam ;+ and we must be careful not to reduce the significance 
of the word likeness, used in the text to which we have re- 
ferred, to that of a mere outward seeming. In a word,t He will 
change our poor miserable body so as to make it like to His 
own glorious body. Incorruptibility—freedom, that is, from all 
tendency to decay, from the very possibility of death—belongs, 
properly speaking, to God alone.§ There was none but Christ, 
the very image of God, who could impart to the world such a 
gift. ||, oa 
At the moment of His appearing, when the resurrection of 
the dead is to take place simultaneously and generally, all 
men will not have died; there will yet be a generation living 
to witness this great and glorious climax in the world’s 
history. These men will be changed without passing through 
the grave, but they will have no preference over the dead. 
This fact, inasmuch as it is here announced for the first time, 
is called a mystery. — 

The metamorphosis of the body, under the image of a grain 
of wheat sown in the ground and rising again as the blade of 
corn,** is elsewhere presented to our imagination as a change of 


* 2 Cor. v. 4. 

+ 1 Cor. xv. 48, and foll., etxcy. 

t Meracynuarioce: 7d cGua Tis TarewaHoews Hud cvupoppov THY cwuare THs SdEns — 
avrod, Phil. ii. 21. 

§ “Ag¢tapros, Rom. 1. 23; 1 Tim. 1. 17. 

|| 2 Tim. i. 10. 

J 1 Cor. xv. 51; 1 Thess. iv. 15. It is worthy of remark that in the 
profound discussion of this subject, into which the apostle more than once 
enters, he never says anything of unbelievers. His theology, no doubt, | 
has no application for them. 

** 1 Cor. xv. 36, and foll. 
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raiment. To be wnclothed is then the figurative term for death, 
the laying down of the earthly body ;* to be reclothed repre- 
sents the new state;+ and the words immortality, incorrup- 
tibility, added to it, denote the properties of the new garment ; 
finally, there is another term which signifies literally the put- 
ting on of a new garment over the old,t and which is applied 
to those who, being still alive at the coming of Christ, are 
changed without dying. 

There remains but one point which needs explanation. The 
resurrection, being stated as a universal fact, comprehending 
all men, or at least all Christians, in one and the same instant, 
though they die at different periods divided from the final hour 
by longer or shorter intervals, what will be the intermediate 
destiny of each, between death and the resurrection day ? 
To this question there is‘no exact and explicit reply in the 
passages which speak of the universal resurrection. The word 
by which Paul most frequently describes the fact of death, § 
leads us to think of a state of sleep, unconsciousness, such as 
the ancient Hebrews supposed to be the condition of the 
dwellers in their School. It cannot be proved that this word 
relates exclusively to the body, and that the soul, while 
waiting, is separated from it, as is the tenet of the current 
orthodoxy of our day. On the contrary, Paul clearly teaches|| 
that believers will only be reunited to Christ by and after the 
resurrection. And when it is said that the dead shall be 
restored to life at His appearing,f[ it is impossible to restrict 
the meaning to the body only ; for in that case we should be 
authorized to ask what end will be answered by the restora- 
tion of the body, if life is possible without it. Here, then, is a 
flaw in the theory. 

But this theory of a universal and simultaneous resurrection 


* *Exdicacba, 2 Cor. v. 4. 

tT “Evdvcacda, 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54. 

{ ’EmevdtcacOa, 2 Cor. v. 2. 

§ Kopmaoda, xexounuéva, the dead, 1 Cor. xv. 21; 1 Thess. iv. 18, ete. 
|| 1 Thess. iv. 17.| 

4 1 Cor. xv. 23. 
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is, in fact, taken from Judeeo-Christianity, and harmonizes but 
ill with the system of Paul, which rests upon entirely different 
foundations. We shall not be astonished to find the religious — 
consciousness of the apostle shaking off, at times, the fetters 
imposed upon it by this doctrine, and seeking a solution more 
in accordance with the premises of his own system. Thus the 
present life, which is represented as a temporary sojourn in 
a body which binds us to earth, is called absence, a separa- 
tion from our true home, which is with Christ.* To be 
parted from this body is to be joined to Christ, it is to find the 
home for which our hearts sigh.t By these same terms, the 
idea of an intermediate state is set aside; there is no more 
room for it; but the idea of a universal and simultaneous 
resurrection is rendered untenable also. In one of the last 
lines he ever penned, | the apostle expresses in other words the 
same conviction, that to be absent from the body is to be present 
with the Lord, that there will not be after death two consecu- 
tive and different states for the believer. And even before this, § 
he seems to say plainly that, to the children of God, the enjoy- 
ment of happiness begins as soon as the body is laid down. || 

With the resurrection stands connected the thought of 
judgment. This is, again, a purely Judeo-Christian idea, and 
has no natural relation to the evangelical doctrine of Paul. 
For if, according to that doctrine, the resurrection itself 
is only a natural consequence of union with Christ, it follows 
logically that judgment is actually passed on this side the 
grave, if that union be real. And as this mystical theology 
does not speak of a resurrection of the unbelievers, neither 
can it treat of a final judgment by which they shall’ be 
separated from the faithful. The texts amply confirm these 

* 2 Cor. v. 6, 8, éxdnuety, 

+ ’Evonueiv. 

+ Phil. i. 23. 

§ Rom. viii, 23. 

|| St. Paul’s teaching concerning the condition of believers after death 
includes two elements: (a) they will be with Christ immediately; (b) their 


perfect glory will be consummated at the resurrection. These two 
elements can hardly be pronounced inconsistent with each other.—Ep. 
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conclusions, arrived at by us from a conviction that the great 
logician would not be untrue to his premises. In fact, the 
word judgment is only used by Paul when he is dealing 
with popular ideas in a popular form. The resurrection, then, 
appears as a solemn assembly of men before the tribunal of 
God, each to receive his individual sentence, based upon his 
own actions, the good and the wicked being thus finally sepa- 
rated from each other by their merited penalties or rewards.* 
We repeat, this is pure Judzeo-Christianity, which alone could 
argue of merit and reward; in a word, of salvation gained 
by a course of good conduct, and, so to speak, by the sweat of 
the man’s own brow. If we look, on the other hand, at those 
well-known passages in which the resurrection is spoken of 
as grafted on faith, we shall seek in vain for any trace of such 
a final judgment.t+ 

A few observations in detail will complete what we have 
to say on this subject. The phraseology which Paul uses in 
reference to the judgment is, as might be expected, essentially 
Jewish. First, God is represented as the Judge.t The judg- 
ment itself is pre-eminently a manifestation of anger.§ It would 
be needless to adduce evidence that such expressions belong to 
the style of the Old Testament. But we find another element, 
directly derived from the rabbis of the synagogue, namely, 
that the believers shall sit with God as judges of the un- 
believing, and even of angels.|| There are other expressions 


* 2 Cor. v. 10; Rom. ii. 5. 

+ The great place which the anticipation of the final judgment held 
in St. Paul’s personal religious life ought to have been recognized more 
fully. Nor is it true that there is any scientific or spiritual inconsistency 
between the doctrine of Justification by Faith and the Final Judgment. 
The serious difficulty consists in the fact that St. Paul’s teaching implies 
that after the believer’s inchoate blessedness with Christ which imme- 
diately follows death, he is to appear before the judgment-seat to receive 
his sentence. The difficulty is a serious one.—ED. 

t Kpiovs Gcod, 2 Thess. i. 5; xplua 7d6 cod, Rom. ii. 2; Kkpwel 6 Oeds rov 
koouov, Rom. iii. 6; 1 Cor, v. 13. 

§ ‘Huépa dpyijs, Rom. ii. 5; v.93; 7 6pyy 4 épxouévy, 1 Thess. i. 10; comp. 
éxdixnots, 2 Thess. i. 8. . 

}-1:Cor. vi. 2, 3. 
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more in accordance with evangelical teaching. Thus, when it 
is said that God will judge the world by Jesus Christ,* we 
trace the idea that judgment will be pronounced according to — 
the attitude taken by men in reference to the Gospel. It is in 
this sense, again, that we must understand the expression “the - 
judgment-seat of Christ,” + the Christian naturally looking for 
his reward from the Master whom he has served.t All this 
clearly shows that it was very difficult to the apostle always 
to speak and think in conformity with his theological system, 
and that expressions constantly escape him borrowed from the — 
current notions of his day, just as we speak of certain astrono- 
mical facts according to the impression which they make upon 
us through our senses. The Church ought to have recognized 
the incompatibility of the two trains of thought, and not to 
have endeavoured to force both into one system. 

It remains for us to show that all which we have just de- 
scribed is the act of one and the same moment, or, according to 
Jewish phraseology, of one day. The coming of Christ, the 
resurrection, and the judgment, are simultaneous; there is no 
separating interval; and the passages we are about to quote 
will demonstrate conclusively that any other idea—the idea, 
for example, of a millenarian period intervening between the 
commencement and the close of these manifestations—is dis- 
tinctly excluded by the eschatological system of Paul. 

The Lord, it is said,§ will judge the quick and the dead at 
His appearing; and it is with reference to this appearing that 
the apostle describes the terrible manifestation of the Judge. 
Again, the coming of Christ and the day of judgment are 
placed in parallel lines,|| and the judgment itself is spoken of 
as the coming of Christ.1. We would observe, further, the phrase 
“to judge the quick and the dead.” ** This implies that at the 

* Rom. ii. 16. 

+ Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. 10. 

nipy PA Livi gh tes 

§ 2 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Thess, i. 7. 

I) 1 Cora. 7; 3 ; comp. Rom. ii. 5. 
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time of Christ’s coming all men will not be dead, but that all 
will have to appear before the Judge. Now, if the judgment 
was not to take place till a thousand years after the coming of 
Christ, such a distinction would be meaningless. Lastly, we 
draw attention to the fact that the expressions “the day of the 
Lord,” “that day,”* are used alike for the appearing of Christ,t+ 
the resurrection,t and the judgment.§ Such a use of the terms, 
if it were not based upon the synchronism of the facts, must 
produce an inextricable confusion of ideas. 


‘ * “Huépa xupiov, éxeivn. 
+ 1 Thess. v. 2,4; 2 Thess. 1,10; i. 2, etc. 
t Eph. iv. 30. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


IMMEDIATELY on the consummation of the resurrection and the 
judgment, will commence the reign or kingdom of God. 

This expression, as is well known, belongs to Judaism, and 
in the New Testament it is used in a modified sense by other 
writers beside Paul. It represents essentially a state of the 
world in which God is the sole director of all that transpires in 
the sphere of religion and morals, so that no tendency hostile 
to His will can prevail or even assert itself. Such a state, 
which the prophets in their artless enthusiasm had hoped to 
see established upon this earth, the colder and more practical 
theology of after-ages relegated to the life to come—partly, — 
perhaps, because this lower world seemed unworthy of its 
realization, partly to free itself from the laborious duty of 
aiding in its accomplishment. 

We shall now see what are the atone of Paul in his 
writings, with regard to the kingdom of God* He speaks 
of it repeatedly by that familiar term, and calls himself like 
one of the old prophets, a worker for the kingdom of God.t 
In this view of it, the kingdom of God is a new condition of 
society, based upon moral regeneration, upon more direct union 
With God by His Spirit; in a word, it is a true theocracy.t But 
more generally this kingdom is represented by him as a future 
order of things, foreign to the earth and to existing conditions, 


* Baowrela rod Geos, 1 Cor. vi. 9; xv. 50. 
+ Col. iv. 11. 
{ Rom. xiv. 17; 1 Cor. iv. 20, 
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in which the life of God, preached and prepared here below by 
the Saviour, will become perfect and blessed. For this reason, 
it is called the kingdom of the Son,* or, more fully, the king- 
dom of Christ and of Godt Jesus Himself, by whom this 
kingdom was virtually founded, is also its King; and it is in 
this capacity that He bears the name of Christ, the Anointed 
One,{ a name which in the Old Testament designates kings 
in general, and, in a more special sense, the greatest of all 
kings. This name He bears even now, both because He came 
into the world to establish His kingdom, and because His © 
work in this respect 1s even now accomplished. Already He 
is exalted and His name made high above every name that is 
named; § in actual fact, however, He will not take possession 
of His kingdom until He comes again.|| 

Here the question presents itself, where is the place of this 
kingdom? The prophets, whose horizon was still limited, 
supposed it would be established on earth, and we have seen 
that many Christians in early times held the same views on 
the subject. This conception is not altogether strange to Paul; 
at least he appropriates the poetic form under which the theo- 
logy of his people loved to represent it. According to a passage 
which is variously explained, but which would have presented 
no difficulties, if the idea itself had not become foreign to the 
theology of the Church, external nature, all that surrounds 
man on this earth, yearns after a change which is to free it 
from the law of decay and death under which it now groans, 
and to make it a partaker in the incorruptible glory which is 
the promised inheritance of the sons of God. The coming of 
Christ is to fulfil this twofold aspiration. It is evident that 
this glorification of the material world, which is from that time 
no more to be a prey to all the physical ills which now disturb 

* Col. i. 13. [But the apostle is here speaking of a kingdom actually 
existing, and into which Christian men are already ‘‘ translated.” —Ep. | 

+ Eph. v. 5. [It is not clear that this passage, any more than the pre- 
ceding one, refers to a future kingdom.—ED. ] 

+ Xpiorés. ' 

§ ‘TYwiels, Phil. ii, 9, 10. 
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its peace and ours, is anticipated in the hope that this world 
may thus be rendered a fit abode for the elect. 

In other passages, however, the apostle rises to a region of | 
thought in which earth is lost sight of. The more spiritual 
the idea of the kingdom becomes, (and none will deny that this 
spiritualizing tendency is very marked in the writings of Paul,) 
the more must this designation of a palpable place appear in- 
appropriate. We do not adduce here the passage in which it 
is said that those who are raised from the dead will ascend to 
meet the Lord in the air, for this does not necessitate their 
permanent abode in those higher regions.* Neither is the well- 
known phrase that Christ is seated at the right hand of God 
at all decisive ; for it so happens that the three passages in 
which it occurs+ all refer to a period before the second coming. 
Nevertheless we maintain our ground for several reasons 
which appear to us conclusive. First, it seems to us that it 
would be altogether incompatible with the Christology of the 
apostle, to suppose a time coming when Christ would cease to 
be seated at the right hand of God. Again, the term to sit 
down, appropriated in apostolic theology to designate the per- 
manent glory of Christ, is employed also in a passage of which 
the entrance of believers into the kingdom of God is the subject; 
and the mention made at the same time of heavenly places 
leaves no doubt as to the locality intended.t Again,§ the king- 
dom itself is called a heavenly kingdom, and the body which 
is to be substituted for the body we now bear, is in the same 
manner represented as to be given us from heaven.| 

But nowhere is there the slightest indication that Paul 
recognized two stages in the kingdom of God,—first a transi- 


7 


Pal hess. AV.17. 

+ Rom. vii. 34: Eph. 1. 20; Col. 1. 1. 

t Kaéigfev, Eph. ii. 6; comp. Phil. ii. 20. 

§ 2 Tim. iv. 18. 

|| 2 Cor. v. 1. There are other details which we here pass over in silence. 
Paradise, the plurality of heavens, the third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2,4; Eph. 
iv. 10) are images, or, if we like so to call them, ideas borrowed from the 
current opinions of Judaism, and cannot be subjected to a theological 
analysis. E 
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tory reign of Christ upon earth, and then an endless reign in 
heaven ; two stages which, in the opinion of many theologians, 
will be separated from the resurrection of the unbelievers and 
the last judgment. We have already refuted this opinion above. 
The passages just quoted are equally opposed to it. 

The kingdom of God, according to Paul, will comprehend 
not only the men called to enter into it, but also the angels, 
the hitherto privileged inhabitants of heaven. All together 
will then form one great community of beings worshipping 
God and acknowledging Christ as their common Head.* The 
angels, who take an interest now in the destinies of the 
Church, and revere the Son of God as their Creator and Lord,t+ 
will naturally be eager to welcome the elect as fellow-heirs in 
their blessedness, and to extend to them a brotherly hand in 
the covenant of peace. 

There remains now only one last point to be considered in 
order to our obtaining a full view of the doctrine of Paul. We 
have just seen how man is to prepare himself for the consum- 
mation of all things, and how Christ victoriously completes 
the work begun on earth for the salvation of men. We have 
still to see that which God does on His part towards its rea- 
lization, and how the end of the Gospel economy is actually 
attained. 

We conclude this section, then, as we commenced the pre- 
ceding, with the contemplation of the divine operations. For 
just as all things derive their origin from the will of God, in 
the spiritual as in the material world, so all also converge 
and meet in Him as their final goal. From first to last, Christ 
is but the Mediator of that will 

We have already seen what God has done for man in order 
to prepare him for salvation ; we shall now see what it is He 
ultimately bestows upon him. We treat here of the benefits 
constituting what is called salvation, in so far as those benefits 


* *Avaxepadaoivra, Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 20. 

+ Eph. iii. 10; 1. 21; Col. i. 16. 

{ Els Oeds 6 warnp, é€ of 7a mdvra Kal ‘eis eis adrév, Kal eis Kvptos, “Incous 
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are reserved for the future. For it must be borne in mind that 


there are benefits also which the believer enjoys in this present - 


life, peace with God, the filial relation and other privileges, but 
more than all the spirit which is bestowed upon him, the gift 
of grace, which is the most important and the basis of all the 
rest, which indeed, in a sense, comprehends them all. 

Thus this spirit is called a pledge, an earnest of good things 
to come,*—a figure which is not perfectly just, because it con- 
veys rather the idea of a commercial contract than of the free 
grace of God. Elsewhere it is called the first fruits + in relation 
to the things which are to follow. A third image is that of a 
seal, a mark, by means of which God distinc His own, 
as masters in olden time were wont to mark their slaves. He 


sets on them the sign of the covenant, which is to serve as a 
pledge and security of the fulfilment of all His promises.t The 


old covenant also had its seal in the sign of circumceision.s 
This simple analogy of itself aptly marks the spiritual cha- 
racter of the new covenant. 


Believers have then to wait for the complete realization of . 


certain benefits, which constitute a full salvation. The filial 
relation between them and God, to which the apostle delights 


to recur, here furnishes him with a new figure, repeatedly used | 


but which has the weakness of all figures—it is only applicable 
in part. The children of God are the heirs of their father’s 
possessions. || In this image the prominent idea is that of a 
future entrance upon a lawful inheritance, and the idea of the 
death of the actual possessor as a necessary preliminary, is 
dropped. This image, again, and the peculiar expression of it 
belong to the Old Testament.€ The people of Israel had 
received the promise of the possession of Canaan, and each 
individual was to have his own share, or inheritance.* The 

* °O appaBew rhs KXnpovoulas, Eph. i. 14; comp. 2 Cor. i. 22; v. 5. 

+ ’Arapx7, Rom. viii. 23. 

E Udpayis, 2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i. 13; iv. 30. 

§ Rom. iv. 11. 

|| Ei réxva, xal wAnpovouor, Rom. viii. 17 ; Gal iv. 7. 

4 Rom. iv. 13; Gal. iv. 30. 

** Kyjjpos, Col. i. 12. 
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same idea is here transferred to the heavenly land of promise. 
The idea of inheritance—that is, of expectancy—predominates 
over that of possession. The phrase heir of the kingdom* 
is suggestive of a patrimony in reversion. The word 
imheritance, however, is also employed objectively in speaking 
of that into possession of which the Christian is to enter.t+ 
But it is everywhere expressly said that the question is not 
one of legal right of inheritance, but of a promise of divine 
grace. | 

The enjoyment or entrance upon the possession of this heri- 
tage will take place when Christ comes again in glory and sets 
up His kingdom. The same expression may serve, then, to 
designate both facts. They are both manifestations :§ on the 
one hand, the manifestation of the Lord as such—that is, as 
King; on the other, the manifestation of the children of God 
as such—that is, as heirs of His kingdom.| 

The term which denotes in the most general manner the 
blessings which the believer is warranted to expect, is salva- 
tion.1 We are familiar with it already. It relates also to the 
first entrance into communion with Christ, because upon this 
all the rest depends. It is in view of this fact that God is 
called the Saviour ;** and Christians are described as the 
saved;++ to convert any one, and to bring him into the fold 
of the Church, is to save a soul;tt the time when a man 
hears the Gospel preached, and attends to the exhortation of an 
apostle, is to him the day of salvation.§§ In a word, it may 
be said that by the grace of God salvation is already at- 


* Kynpovopety ri Bactdelavy, 1 Cor. vi. 9,10; xv. 50; Gal. v. 21. 

+ Eph. i. 14, 18; Col. iii. 24 ; kAnpovoutay éxsw &v rH Bacidela, Eph. v. 5. 

Tei, 18, 29; Titus iii. 7. 

§ ’Amoxaduyis, 

|| Rom. viii. 18, and foll.: "Oray 6 Xpiords pavepwOF réTe Kar wpets odv airy 
pavepwhnceabe év SbEy, Col. iii. 4; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11. 

{ Zwrypia, Rom. i. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 13, etc. 

ee 21m. 1.9; comp. Titus iii. 5. 

+t 1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15. 

Tf 1 Cor. vii. 16; Rom. xi. 14, 26; 1 Cor. ix. 22. 
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tained.* Nevertheless it will only be enjoyed in reality and 
in its, perfection in the kingdom of God, when time 1s no 
more, and all earthly relations have ceased; in other words, — 
the idea itself belongs to a sphere not of this world. We 
have salvation, indeed, but we are saved by hope.t As time 
“passes on, and we come nearer to the end of all things, 
so does our salvation draw nigh.t The verb to be saved is, 
therefore, used not only in the preterite, but also in the 
present,§ and still more often in the future,|| since it compre- 
hends the idea of a deliverance from the trammels and suffer- 
ings of this present life, and since the obtaining of salvation 
is represented as the end of our earthly course.** 

The term salvation is not the only one thus employed to 
describe both a present and a future state. There are two 
other terms which are its equivalents—redemption and adop- ~ 
tion. We have already noticed three senses in which the 
word redemption applies to the actual state of the true 
Christian. He is redeemed,—that is, freed from guilt, from sin, 
and from the law. But he awaits another deliverance. He 
sighs for the time when he shall be delivered from the body,tt 
this body of infirmity, which causes him so much trouble and 
distress, which separates him from Christ,tt and by that fact 
alone renders death desirable.§g§ The day which shall put an 
end to time and usher in eternity, will be then also, and in a 
new sense, a day of redemption. |||| 

We may make a similar remark in reference to adoption. 
As believers, we are already the children of God, and we enjoy 
even now the happiness resulting from this relation; but on 

* Eph. ii. 5, 8. 

+ Rom. viii. 24; comp. 1 Thess. v. 8. 

Te Roomex lis 

y LeCor xy. 2, 

| Rom. v. 9,10; x. 9; 1 Cor. x.:33\; 1 Tim: ty 16, ete: 
“| 2 Tim. iv. 18. 

** 1 Thess. v. 9; 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

tt Rom. viii. 23. 

tt 2 Cor. v. 6. 
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the complete enjoyment of all the prerogatives attached to this 
title, we shall only enter after death.* __ 

It follows from all this that the benefits which constitute 
salvation do not belong exclusively to the sphere of the future 
life, and that the Christian must not be regarded as devoted 
here on earth to an existence of privation mt absolute nega- 
tion. On the contrary, he is even now so richly dowered, that 
even the ineffable blessedness which awaits him will bring to 
him nothing entirely new. The same observation will apply 
to most of the terms we have yet to enumerate. 

We have, first, life. This begins with the union of the 
believer to Christ, before which man is regarded as dead. This 
life with and in Christ is the pledge or the guarantee of the 
future life; physical death will have no power to touch it.t 
The term life is, however, usually employed to designate 
specially the life to come. It then contains implicitly the 
notion of blessedness, exemption from the various ills to 
which our present life is liable. Hence the life to come is 
called the true, real life,t that which alone deserves the name 
of life, because no prospect of death casts its shadow over 
it. This life is assured to us by the fact of Christ’s victory 
over death;§ but it is still hidden with Christ in God, until 
He shall come forth for His final manifestation.|| It is, never- 
theless, secure to the faithful, since their names are written 
in the book of life.@ ‘The difference between the two phases 
or periods of the believer’s life is then purely accidental. It 
is a difference of duration. The present life** will end with 
the death of the body, but only to give place to the future life 
which shall be eternal.+t 


-* Rom. viii. 19, 23. 

+ 1 Cor. xy. 12, and foll.; 2 Cor..v. 10,11; Rom. v. 16. 

{ ‘H ovrws fw, 1 Tim. vi. 19. 

§ 2 Tim. i. 10. 

|| Col. iii. 3. 
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Apart from this circumstance, the idea does not contain in 
itself any distinct attribute by which we might recognize the 
nature of eternal life. We shall readily discover in it, however, 
by analogy, the element of happiness, since the idea of death in- 
cluded the element of utmost misery. This happiness, as we may 
gather from the different premises already analyzed, will consist 
essentially in the consciousness of reconciliation with God, or 
in the absolute peace of the heart, and in perfect union with 
God in Christ. The apostle abstains from any other descrip- 
tion, which, as we know from the abuse since made of it, could 
be only sensuous or figurative. 

The word life, moreover, characterizes the future existence 
only in relation to its spiritual and inner nature. In this it 
differs from the term glory, which conveys the idea of its 
outward conditions, since this is properly used to designate 
the manner in which an object presents itself to the eye, its 
appearance (species), and more particularly a brilliant and 
dazzling exterior. Glory is, therefore, essentially connected 
with the visible aspect of an object—its mode of mani- 
festation. That object is here the body which the Christian is — 
to receive. Its splendour, its glorious appearance, is contrasted 
with the miserable condition of his present body.* This, then, 
is the one attribute, of all that we shall here notice, which 
does not apply to the new life of the believers in this world. 
The antithesis between the body that now is and the body that 
shall be, expressed by the epithets applied to each, brings into 
prominence the infirmities and imperfections of the former, 
withcut revealing, in relation to the latter, anything more than 
the absence of these same properties. 

Glory is of God. The glory of God+ is the attribute of 
His person which sets forth the absence of all imperfection, 
of all that might disturb happiness; it represents an exist- 
ence without shadow or suffering. Such is the existence 
given to Christ also, as the conqueror of death and sin, and - 

* Adéa, &ryta, 1 Cor. xv. 43. 
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from Him it is transmitted to believers.* It is thus con- 
trasted with all the calamities, privations, imperfections of 
the earthly life; + it is the condition of all the members of the 
kingdom of God,+ and of the kingdom itself:§ this will be 
made manifest when that kingdom shall open its doors to the 
elect. || 

The last expression used to describe the condition of the 
future life of the elect, is the verb to reign. It cannot be 
doubted that this term had its origin in the political hopes 
of the Jewish nation, which supposed that in the time of 
Messiah all other nations would be brought into subjection to 
it. Paul nowhere betrays this ambitious notion ; with him, to 
reign means to have a part in the kingdom of God, in the 
community and felicity of the elect.4 This word, then, con- 
tains no distinct idea to be added to those already given.** 

Such are the definitions of the future condition of the elect 
which presented themselves to the mind of Paul, and which 
we gather from his phraseology. We may just add, in order 
to omit nothing, that, faithful to his fundamental thesis, ac- 
cording to which all these benefits accrue to the man only as 
he is united to Christ, the apostle uses also other terms, which 
draw attention at once to this union and to the heavenly 
blessedness of Christians. Thus they are called joint heirs 
with Christ;++ they shall live, shall be glorified, shall reign 
~ with Him.tt 
We cannot pass from this subject without calling the 


* 2 Cor. iii. 18. 

+ 2 Cor. iv. 17; Rom. vii. 18. 
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attention of our readers to a series of expressions relating to 
the future life and the condition reserved for each individual, 
which appear to be in contradiction with the whole Pauline 
system. These are the passages in which the purely legal 
point of view is maintained, at the sacrifice of the evangelical, 
and where we find allusions not to election and grace, not even 
to a simple co-operation of man in the work of salvation, but 
to merit and claims which he may plead before the Judge. 
We may enumerate the terms render, reward, repay, recom- 
pense, the prize, the crown, all used in figurative connection 
with man’s own works, fightings, efforts, athletic games.j We 
might further cite the passages in which Paul glories in his 
own labours,§ as something which will form a plea for him 
with the Judge. What shall we say to all this? Can Paul 
have so far forgotten the principles on which he elsewhere 
so eloquently insists? || This is not possible. His theory 
remains intact, his doctrinal system is ever true to the 
principles of the Gospel, as he has understood and uttered 
them. The inconsistency (for such it is) is not in the thought, 
but in the expression. The writer has allowed himself to make 
use of terms sanctioned by custom, and which are on the lips of 
all, The thinker adopts for the moment, and in his popular 
teaching, the language of the people—language which we never 
find him using when he is presenting the same ideas as the 
basis of the Christian faith. The Church has acted uniformly in 
the same manner ; and the theologians who are most orthodox 
on the subject of justification, have used, in the homiletic 
style, expressions which they would have repudiated in their 
doctrinal expositions. 

The system of Paul, in so far as we have been able to study 
and to comprehend it, is now before us in its completeness. We 
have nothing to add to it. The will of God is accomplished. 


~ Arodiddvar, 2 Tim. iv. 8; Rom. ii. 6, ete.; dvramrddocus, Col. iii. 24; 
pds, 1 Cor. ili, 8 ; ix. 17 ; BpaBetov, Phil. iii. 14; orépavos, 1 Cor, ix. 25; 
1 Thess. 1,19; 2 Tim. iv. 8; comp. Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 16. 

9 1 Thess: 1. 19; 1 Cor. ix. 15; Phil. ii. 16. 
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The elect are brought into a state of blessedness by Christ. 
It follows necessarily that that blessedness will be liable to no 
withdrawal or change. It is everywhere described as eternal.* 

But it is not eternal only; it must be regarded at the same 
time as immutable. There is nowhere any suggestion of 
various degrees of blessedness, by which some will be distin- 
guished from others, nor of a progression or advancement, by 
which the felicities of one and the same man shall be gradually 
augmented.t 

The same analogy at once leads us to the conclusion that 
the reprobate, who are excluded from happiness, have no 
prospect of a final change in their sad destiny. In fact, it is 
said that those who refuse to believe, shall receive as their 
penalty eternal death, perpetual banishment from the presence 
of the Lord and from His grace. It is true that there is no 
other passage in the epistles of Paul which asserts the eternity 
of punishment. But as this idea is perfectly in harmony with 
his whole system, we can dispense with further evidence. We 
cannot, however, pass over + without remark, the interesting 
fact that the Pauline theology never dwells on the images of 
death and condemnation, while it delights to present those of 
life and blessedness. So true is this that the passages which 
are most explicit in reference to the last times, and which are 
also most strongly characterized by Jewish elements, say abso- 
lutely nothing of the fate of the condemned. 

This unquestionable fact, this tendency, namely, of the 
apostle to dwell with complacency on the consoling aspect 
of the future, and to pass by the other side of the picture, 
has perhaps contributed to foster in the minds of some 


* Zwn alwvios, alwvios db£€a, 2 Cor.iv. 17 ; alwvia wapdxAnows, 2 Thess. 11. 16 ; 
aiwvios oixta, 2 Cor. v. 1. 

+ Itis only by an exegetical error that the idea of such a progression 
can be derived from 2 Cor, iii. 18, where the expression dé ddéns els 56Eav 
refers not toa gradation (from glory to glory), but, on the one hand, to the 
source of the glorification of believers, which is the glory of Christ (ard 
56&ns Xpucrod), and on the other to the effect of that glory in our glorifica- 
tion (els d6€av judr). 

Tt ‘OrePpos aidvios, 2 Thess. i. 9. 
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theologians the belief in an ultimate restoration even of 
the condemned, and in a finally happy end for all creatures 
endowed with reason. This doctrine; advocated by many of — 
the great thinkers both of the early Church and of modern 
times, but espoused also by enthusiasts of different schools, 
whose patronage has cast doubt upon it, has been combated 
with more vehemence than it demanded, by the rigidly 
orthodox of all confessions, with whom the eternity of punish- 
ment has always been a favourite dogma. 

We can discover no trace of this doctrine in the writings of 
Paul. The only passage which might be construed to contain 
it elementarily, is that in which it is said that after the ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ and the resurrection of the dead, will 
come the end; that Christ having reigned till He has put all 
enemies, even the last enemy, death, under His feet, will then 
deliver up the kingdom to the Father who gave it Him, and 
thus God will at last be all inall.* To these last words, the idea 
of universal restoration has been attached. But, taking the 
wider passage, we do not see that it contains anything more 
than has been set forth in the previous pages. When the 
elect shall have entered, after the resurrection, upon their 
eternal blessedness, Christ will have accomplished His mission, 
and finished His work: there will be no more need of a medi- 
ator. The union between God and His people will be perfect 
and immediate. After the victory gained over all the other 
enemies who here opposed themselves to the decrees of God, 
death alone will remain to be subdued, and that in its turn is 
vanquished by the resurrection of the elect: { 

Exegesis can find no more in these words. Nevertheless . 
we admit that they may have a wider significance, if they 
are logically carried out to consequences not intended by the 
apostle. We need not dwell on the fact, which is sufficiently 


* 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. [This passage simply affirms that the subordina- 
tion of the Mediator to the Father will continue after the consummate 
triumph of the Mediatorial Kingdom: then, also, as now, shall the Son be 
subject under Him that put all things under Him, that God may be all 
in all.—Ep. | 
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established by sound interpretation of the texts, but which the © 
theology of the Church has never been willing to accept, that 
there is here no place assigned to the reprobate, that they are 
not even mentioned, and that this silence might seem to justify 
the hope of their final salvation. Nor will we lay stress upon 
another passage,* in which it is said that the divine mercy 
will in the end embrace all men, and where this word ‘all has 
a sort of special emphasis attached to it. It may always be 
rejoined that the reference is to grace offered, and not to a 
necessary effect. It will be observed, again, that the pronoun 
here is collective, in its relation to the two great categories of 
_ Jews and Gentiles, and not to the totality of individuals of the 
human race. But there is another point of greater import- 
ance. Is it not a contradiction to represent death as itself 
vanquished—nay, even destroyed, and yet to leave under its 
power the majority of men? Must we not choose between the 
two alternatives? either we may adhere to the system and 
hold the eternal perdition of many, in which case death still 
remains as a power side by side with the power of God, which 
is a power of life or blessing; or, on the other hand, we may 
accept the fact of the destruction of death, as asserted in the 
passage quoted, and conclude from it the ultimate and final 
restoration of the lost.t This conclusion may be sustained by 
another consideration. If the highest glory of God consists 
in being all in all, it is plain that it would be a flaw in the 
perfection of God were He anything less than this; it would 
be a detraction from His glory, if in some, and those the greater 
number of mankind, He should be nothing. The religious 
conscience, no less than the logical sense, protests against any 
such imperfection in God and in the system. But here com- 
mences the province of speculation; the duty of religious 
exegesis is sumply to ascertain with scrupulous impartiality 
what are the statements really made by each writer. 


In concluding this entire section of our subject, we shall 


* Rom. xi. 32. 
+ It is St. Paul’s habit to speak of the destruction of the unsaved.—Ep. 
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show in a few words that the division we have adopted in our 
exposition of the theology of Paul, following the three cate- 
gories of faith, love, and hope, is really that which was con- 
stantly present to the mind of the apostle himself, and that 
he perpetually recurs to it; this he does even more often by 
almost involuntary allusions, and in the natural course of his 
thought, than by formal and systematic assertions. 

In the earliest writings of his which have come down to 
us,* he sums up the words of eulogy contained in his saluta- 
tion, according to this trilogy of the phases and manifestations 
of the Christian life. Elsewhere, the spiritual armour of the 
believer is made to consist in these three cardinal virtues. t 
In other places, these suggest to the writer, by a natural as- 
sociation of ideas, various forms for his exhortations and 
teachings;+ and as hope cannot be called a quality or a virtue. 
in the same way as faith and love, patience is often in such 
cases substituted for it.§ Asa general rule, a little attention 
will discover the same trilogy in various other passages, 
although expressed in a manner which does not make its 
presence at once evident. || 

Although, however, Paul always thinks and reasons in the 
forms of this trilogy, the three terms which compose it are 
not in his view simply co-ordinate. On the one hand, there 
are many passages in which he names only faith and love, 
without adding hope, which is thus regarded as subordinate 
to the other two elements.{1 On another occasion he declares 
that love is the greatest of the three.** The attempt has been 
made to discover the reason of this assertion. It has been 
said that faith and hope belong, properly speaking, only to 
the present life, since faith is to be one day exchanged for 


* 1 Thess. i. 3; comp. Col. i. 4. 

+ 1 Thess. v. 8. 

Peupeal. 1D, 18; ii; 17, 13, 20; 

§ ‘Trouovy, 1 Tim. vi. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 10; Titus ii. 2; 2 Thess. i. 3, 4. 

|| 2 Thess. ii. 17 (Aédyos, épyov, édmls); Gal. v. 5, 6; Titus i. 1, 2. 

{ 2 Tim. 1. 18; Titus ii. 15; Philemon 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 13; 2 Cor, 
vill. 7; Eph. vi. 23; 1 Thess. iii, 6;’1 Tim. i. 5, 14; ii. 15. 

eee 1 Coriano. 
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sight—that is, for direct knowledge and actual possession,* and 
hope will cease by the very fact of its fulfilment.t Love, on 
the contrary, will abide for ever. This explanation is abso- 
lutely true in reference to hope only, for faith in the Pauline 
theology means communion with Christ, and can never cease 
even in another life. It would be more just to say that the 
superiority assigned to love is derived from the fact that faith 
and hope are qualities proper to man only, and intended 
to raise him above the sphere of earth, and to bring him 
into relation with heaven, while love is an attribute of God, 
communicated to man, to set on him the seal of his divine 
destiny. 


mee OLAV 
Tt Rom. viii. 24, 25. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
PAULINISM AND JUDO-CHRISTIANITY. 


Ty the exposition just concluded of the doctrine of Paul, we 
have naturally been led to give prominence to that portion of 
the evangelical teaching of the apostle, in which his subjective 
and individual conception is most directly brought out. We 
have not strictly avoided speaking of those points on which he 
more nearly coincides with earlier methods and ideas; but those 
in the treatment of which he strikes out an original course have 
necessarily claimed our chief attention. It is possible that the 


reader may thus have formed an impression that the interval be-_ 


tween the two modes of thought is greater than we would really 
represent it; and that there is no redeeming affinity worthy 
of notice. Such is not the idea we have meant to convey; on 
the contrary, we recognize fully the double bond which attaches 


Paul on the one hand to Judaism, and on the other to Jesus _ 


Christ, while still leaving him entire liberty in the treatment of 
his ideas, and in the elaboration of his system. In order to 
dispel all uncertainty on this point, we shall devote a few con- 
cluding pages to the comparison of the two phases of the 
apostolic theology which have as yet come before us. | 

We have already had occasion to say that the individuality 
of Paul is especially marked in the two departments of sacred 
science which we call in our day anthropology and soteriology, 
the doctrine concerning man and hissalvation. This assertion, 
which is fully sustained by facts, may be supplemented by 
the observation, that the other parts of the system of Biblical 


religion have not received from the hands of the apostle of_ 
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the Gentiles a form very different from that which they had 
assumed before his time, whether in the Synagogue or in the 
Church. 

Thus, for example, theology properly so called—that is to 
say, the series of dogmas relating to the person of God, His 
attributes, creation, providence, and the different modes of 
revelation—is left intact as a whole and in detail. Paul is 
very rarely led to give in any of his epistles direct teaching on 
these points, which proves that he had nothing new to impart 
to his readers. The metaphysical theories to which these 
dogmas were made to lend themselves, first in the Jewish 
schools, then in those of the Gnostics, and finally in the Church 
itself, were unknown to him, or at least he made no attempt 
either to initiate them or to refute them in anticipation. The 
popular forms of scriptural teaching amply satisfy him,* and 
he is not even offended by the anthropomorphic expressions of 
which in the law and the prophets such free use is made, and 
which the Jewish scholasticism of the period sought as far as 
possible to eschew. 

The idea most intimately connected with this theology—that 
of the theocracy and special election of the people of Israel— 
also underwent no radical change in his teaching. It is true 
that the universalist principle which lies at the foundation of 
the Pauline doctrine, was of a nature to break down the limits 
of Mosaic and Pharisaic exclusiveness. But, on the one hand, 
we have seen that Judzeo-Christianity was not, as is often 
imagined, wholly inaccessible to ideas of this nature, although 
it admits them with extreme reserve; and on the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that in rising to a higher point of 
view, Paul does not attempt to overthrow at once the 
ancient forms, or we might almost have said the limitations 
previously fixed by Providence. His judgment on the nature 
and origin of paganism is the same as that of the Old Testa- 
ment and of his co-religionists; t Israel is always, in his 


* Rom. i. 20, and foll.; 1 Tim. i. 17; vi. 16, ete. 
+ Rom. i. 18, and foll.; 2 Cor. vi. 14; Gal. ii. 15; Eph. ii. 11, foll., etc. 
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view, a privileged people ;* the admission of Gentiles into the 
evangelical community is compared to the grafting in of a wild 
branch upon a tree of nobler stock ;+ and that tree is not anew _ 
creation; it has its roots at Sinai, or even it may be said they © 
are struck before the tent of Abraham.t 

This brings us directly to another fact which will yet 
further confirm the foregoing remarks. The combination of 
the theocratic and particularist view with the principle of 
evangelical universalism ought to have led to a conflict, and 
revealed the contradiction between the two elements thus 
associated. But the theology of the apostle does not split 
upon this rock, because the exegesis, which he uses as a logical 
weapon, leads him to avoid it. This mode of exegesis is not 
peculiar to himself; it is the common heritage of all the 
Christian schools, and differs from that of the synagogue only 
because the evangelical principle forecasts its results without 
changing its methods. It may be said that nowhere has 
the revolution effected by the Gospel been less felt than in 
this important department of science, although the end to 
be attained, and which was always readily and completely 
attained, was here entirely new. 

There is yet another point in regard to which the theology 
analysed in the present book does not differ at all from the 
popular notion which had preceded it. This is demonology, 
the doctrine concerning good and bad angels. Good angels 
appear here, as in the Jewish theory, as ministers of God in 
the work of revelation,§ and attend Christ in His solemn 
coming to judgment.|| In the present dispensation their 
function is to watch over the Church... The evil angels, with 
the devil at.their bead, have been ever since creation ** the 


* Rom. i. 1, and foll.; ix. 4, and foll., ete. 
+ Rom. xi. 17, etc. 

{1 Rom. iy. 11, and foll. 

§ Gal. iii. 19. 

|| 1 Thess. iv. 16. 

q 1 Cor. xi. 10. 

et OY. ax4. a 
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authors of physical* and moral evil ¢ in the world, and more 
particularly the promoters of paganism, and of every sort of 
opposition to the kingdom of God.{ Pauline theology makes 
no more attempt than Judzeo-Christianity to investigate these 
notions scientifically ; it accepts them just as they had come 
down from the simple tradition of earlier generations, and con- — 
nects them only accidentally with the Gospel system. 

We have already remarked that in his teaching in relation 
to the close of the world’s history, Paul does not deviate from 
the then generally received ideas. We have spoken of this 
at length, and need simply add here that the only two points 
on which his theology goes beyond the narrowest form of 
Judeeo-Christianity, give but faint and distant indications of 
the change which the Gospel was destined to produce in the 
old theory. At least, these two theses (on the close connection 
between the resurrection and faith, and on the nature of the 
future body) do not lead him explicitly to retract a single 
article of the whole series of eschatological facts enunciated 
by the doctors of the synagogue. 

Lastly, we believe there is ground for affirming that in the 
capital doctrine relating to the nature ef the person of Christ, 
the two forms of teaching which we are now comparing stand 
on the same level. It is, in truth, an opinion, very imperfectly 
justified by history, that Judzeo-Christianity rejected the 
idea of the divinity of the Saviour. We have established the 
contrary. The very utmost that can be said is that this idea 
did not form the basis of the religious convictions of that school 
in regard to Christ, and that it was content without arriving 
by reflection at any exact and final conception on the subject. 
It must even be admitted that many Christians of this class 
remained complete strangers to any spiritual or speculative 
development of faith in this direction. But it is equally true 
of the language used by Paul, that it was adapted to meet the 
requirements of religious feeling rather than those of speculative 


* i Cor) vy. 5 3 2 Cor, ‘xii..7 
+ 1 Thess. iii. 5, etc. 
+ 2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. vi. 10, foll., etc. 
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thought. For all speculative purposes, it is surpassed by the 
formulas of ecclesiastical theology, and even by the phraseology 
of John, and of the Epistle to the Hebrews. We cannot, then, 
contrast the teaching of Paul with the ideas dominant among 
the first Christians in Palestine, as though it embodied a per- 
fectly distinct system of doctrine. 

We might very possibly trace still closer points of resem- 
blance, if we were to go over all the details of the apostlic 
teaching. But we confine ourselves to what has just been said, 
because it suffices to sustain our first assertion. We have now 
to explain—and we must do so categorically—the fact of the 
divergence between the tWo formulas or systems; or, to speak 
more exactly, the fact of such a divergence being proclaimed 
broadly and repeatedly by Paul himself, and by his contem- 
poraries, it will be for us to define its precise nature, and the 
points on which it bears. 

In retracing our exposition, chapter by chapter, we might 
find theses, explanations, and arguments in great nnitinet 
by and in which Paul leaves the common track to mark out 
for himself a new path, and is thus led in a direction which 
removes him from the errors of his predecessors, and of his 
own early surroundings, and finally places a gulf between the 
Synagogue and the Church, which in the commencement were 
so closely connected. But in pursuing this method we should 
lead our readers to suppose that the difference consists in a 
longer or shorter series of isolated dogmas, of articles of faith 
- variously expressed by one or the other school—as is the case, 
for example, in the comparison that might be made in our own 
day between the several Protestant confessions of faith. Such 
is not our true idea. Details are almost lost sight of, in our view, 
in presence of the principle from which they flow, and the 
importance of that principle is such that it ought to absorb, so 
to speak, our whole attention. We have already shown, in the 
course of our historical narrative, that the adversaries of Paul 
stopped short at certain isolated questions, at that which seemed 
to them most negative and heterodox in his teaching, because 
in its practical application it was at the same time that which 
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was most concrete and palpable, that which would most 
readily move the masses. Here we are not relating history, 
but estimating a doctrine. It is right, then, that we should 
trace it to its source, to its originating principle. 

From this point of view, it may be said that the difference 
between Paulinism and Judeo-Christianity is reduced to one 
single principle. Both sides recognize salvation by Christ ; 
on both we find faith, hope, and charity; both speak of duty 
and reward. But in Judeo-Christianity all this is a matter 
of knowledge, instruction, understanding, of memory even, of 
imagination often, and, lastly, of conscience, which is permeated 
with it, and adopts it on the faith of a teaching supported by 
tradition, and established by the written word. To Paul, and 
according to his view, all these facts, all these convictions, are 
the direct results of the religious feeling. He finds them in 
himself, not as the creations or inventions of a spontaneous act 
of his reason, but placed within him by the Holy Spirit of God, 
and by Him vitalized and rendered fruitful. In both schools 
a knowledge of Christ and His Gospel might have been gained 
through the preaching of a missionary, or by the study of a 
book. In the one, however, Jesus would have remained 
primarily a historical personage, having his place, indeed, not 
only in the past, but also in the present and the future, and 
standing always at the summit of the scale of beings, exalted 
to the right hand of God, having given commandments to His 
disciples to be observed, and promised blessings by them to be 
obtained. In the second or Pauline school, Christ reveals 
Himself pre-eminently in the individual himself; it is in his 
own spiritual nature that the man feels and finds Christ; His 
death and resurrection become phases in the life of every 
Christian; and that life itself is derived purely from the 
intimate union of the two personalities, the individual 
existence being renewed, fashioned, sanctified by and according 
to the ideal and normal existence of the Saviour. In Judzxo- 
Christianity, even in its most elevated and honourable form, 
the essential would always be, on the one hand, the practice 
of duty, on the other, the prospect of the happy and complete 
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accomplishment of all the divine promises ; and religion would 
consist in the close alliance of these two elements. In Paul’s 
view, while he sacrifices no duty, and surrenders no promise, 
the essential element is faith; that is to say, the directness of 
the relation of the man with God by Christ, the inward con- 
sciousness of a state which reason and reflection could neither 
explain nor comprehend, and which hope itself could not con- 
ceive if it were not already realized. This state is at the same 
time religion. In Judzo-Christianity theology is the enume- 
ration of duties and hopes; it is an eschatological asceticism. 
With Paul, theology is in its very essence the confession and 
profession of a feeling, the demonstration of its validity and of 
its power ; and, lastly, the negation of all that could detract 
from its influence; it is a logical mysticism. 

In comparing these two views of the concrete life of the 
individual and of the Church, it will be readily perceived that 
Judzeo-Christianity alone has any need of a code of doctrine or 
precepts. The Pauline system can dispense with both ; not that 
it will reject the one or neglect the other, but because it holds 
that no outward and formal legitimation of them is needed when 
their authority is established more directly by the witness of 
the Spirit, and, what is of more importance, is recognized 
by the spontaneous application or execution given to them. 
Hence it is that the Judzo-Christianity of the primitive age, 
as a theological system, adheres to the law of Moses, which is 
the only code it can acknowledge, none other as yet existing. 
Hence, also, it is that the theology of Paul proclaims the 
decadence of the law, and was apt to be regarded by the men 
of its age as the foe of the old dispensation, though nothing 
was further from the apostle’s thought than to erase all the 
sacred traditions of earlier times. 

It would be easy to show that a belief originally Jewish, such 
as is still found in the epistles of Paul, is ill adapted to the 
system of which we have just traced the fundamental principle. 
This proves only that the apostle, as a reformer in theology, 
sought first of all to lay a solid foundation for the new 
edifice, and to build up all its essential parts. Our reformers of 
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the sixteenth century, to whom his theology served as a model 
and starting-point, pursued the same course, and did not remove 
at once the entire scaffolding of the theology which they found 
dominant in their day. The presence of some ideas which derive 
all their value and significance from their connection with an 
obsolete form of thought, is not necessarily obstructive to 
progress in new directions, provided the centre of gravity 
or the pivot of the system be changed at the same time. We 
shall find a remarkable illustration of this in one of the last 
chapters of our exposition of the theology of John; and a 
philosophical study of history teaches us generally that the 
development of humanity represents a chain all the links of 
which remain in unbroken connection. 

We shall close the parallel we have just drawn with one 
reflection. It has not been our intention to pronounce any judg- 
ment upon the two systems we have expounded, whether by 
the analysis first given, or the subsequent comparison between 
them. Still less has it entered into our thought to ascribe 
to either one exclusively, and on psychological grounds, the 
monopoly of the Christian character. As theology—that is to 
say, as a logical presentation of evangelical facts and ideas, 
—the one may predominate over the other in the opinion of 
those who make theology their study, and Protestantism in 
particular has marked its preference in this respect. The 
remark we intended to make refers to another point. Setting 
aside theories and their scientific form, we have here two 
essentially different points of view—so different, that the same 
beliefs, the same evangelical truths, will present themselves 
under new aspects, as they are regarded from the one or the 
other. These are the rational standpoint and the mystical. 
We have clearly and adequately defined them already; we 
repeat that both are legitimate. So certainly is this the case 
that we have several times found Paul himself, and we shall 
presently find John also, passing from one to the other, without 
compromising the authority or force of his teaching. The 
_ explanation is this: reason and feeling are two faculties 
equally concerned in the appropriation of religious truth, but 
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not equally developed in all individuals. So long as this 
imperfection lasts, so long as perfect harmony is not esta- 
blished between our different modes of apprehending the facts 
of Christianity, so long these two points of view will appear 
opposed to each other, or will seem mutually exclusive. It 
would be a lamentable error to think that one or other of 
them ought to be absolutely proscribed. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
PAUL AND JAMES. 


WE have already had occasion to remind our readers that 
men have a greater aptitude and inclination to grasp the 
differences between two facts which are analogous, or are 
brought into comparison, than the characteristics which may 
be common to both. The judgment in such a case becomes 
still more decisive if the facts to be compared are of a 
concrete nature, and connected with the actualities of life. 
Now as nothing is more concrete than proper names, the 
use of these easily leads to exaggeration in the direction 
indicated, and has a tendency to disguise the truth in some 
of its aspects. This was so in the apostolic age; and we 
have seen how the names of the apostles, inscribed on party 
banners, served to perpetuate the dissensions which divided 
the early Church. At this period, the two tendencies or 
systems which we have characterized in the foregoing pages, 
_ were distinguished, in popular language, by the names of 
Paul and of James. These names represented, in the minds 
of many, irreconcilable ideas, and time and repeated revisions 
of opinion were needed to obliterate or efface an antagonism 
which had wellnigh torn with schism even the infant Church. 

This old cause of division in the primitive Church has been 
no less a stumblingblock to the science of modern times. 
Paul and James are again brought face to face, not indeed as 
the respective leaders of: hostile parties in a community ready 
to gather round their names as watchwords, but as the writers 
of their respective books, brought before the tribunal of dog- 
matic exegesis to answer for their teachings, over the true 
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meaning of which, and the divergence or harmony to be 
established between them, the war of words is daily renewed. 

We have already spoken of James and of his epistle in the 
theoretic exposition of Judzeo-Christianity. We only revert 
to the subject here to pause a moment on one special point 
which has always engaged the attention of theologians, and by 
which this epistle seems to be connected with the conflict 
of ideas now before us. Every one is familiar with the 
exegetical problem of the agreement or disagreement of Paul 
and James on the question of works and faith. Ever since 
Luther, basing his theology on the fundamental ideas of Paul, 
and particularly on the application made of them by Augustine, 
peremptorily rejected the epistle of James, as all but incom- 
patible with the essence of the Gospel, and as hostile to the 
first principles of his own system, this isolation of one book 
of the canon from the rest has been a perpetual subject of 
embarrassment to theological science. It has not ceased to be 
so even now, though the Protestant schools, repudiating the 
inexorable rigidity of the dogmatic reformer, have long re- 
instated the epistle of James in the honoured roll of canonical 
writings. We have now to vindicate this procedure, in 
other words to prove the absence of any contradiction between 
two authors equally inspired; and there is an urgent necessity 
for arriving at a tranquillizing result on this difficult but inte- 
resting question, which is still provocative of diverse opinions. 
Looking at the long roll of champions who enter the lists in a 
cause which has the sympathies of all, we might suppose the 
result would be certain and speedy. But it would be more 
true to say that the perpetual renewal of the conflict shows 
how doubtful the issue still remains. 

We, in our turn, have to enter upon this old discussion, 
which has been rather obscured than elucidated by the con- 
troversies of the last quarter of a century. Adhering to our 
historical method, we shall not concern ourselves with the 
practical result of our inquiries, and we may therefore 
entertain the more hope, if not of convincing those who start 
from another standpoint, atleast of throwing some light upon 
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the question, and stating it more exactly than some who have 
gone before us. | 

Let us first read once more the words of James,* from which 
we may derive the positive teachings of that apostle. “ What 
doth it profit, though a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works ? can faith save him?” It is the religion of practical 
life, not of fine words, which avails for good; by itself, the pro- 
fession of the mouth is dead and void. It is only by works 
that I can see if faith exists; without works, I defy any one 
to prove to me that he has faith. The devils may believe ; 
it does not save them. It was the sacrifice of his son offered 
by Abraham that justified the patriarch; the faith which he 
had in God, and which rendered the sacrifice possible and 
easy to him, was made perfect by the act which it produced. 
Thus justification is clearly by works, and not by faith only. 

In reference to Paul, we need only remark that his argu- 
ments tend, as all know, to the contrary conclusion, namely, 
that justification is by faith alone, and not by works. Appa- 
rently, then, there is this startling contradiction between the 
two theologians—a contradiction, as it would appear, intentional 
and premeditated on the part of the later writer; the form of 
his discourse shows that he has an opponent in view, and the 
choice of Abraham as an example seems to leave no doubt 
whose teaching it is he would controvert. This is the form in 
which the question presents itself to the exegete. 

In order to dispel this seeming contradiction between the 
two statements, an attempt has generally been made, in our 
days, to prove that the two terms which form its elements are 
used with a different meaning by the two authors. Hvidence 
in support of this thesis being easy to adduce, most of the 
theologians who have treated the subject are at once satisfied 
that all has been said, and that henceforth the most perfect 
harmony is re-established between the two texts. We shall 
show how far this opinion is well-founded or false. 

It is certain that by faith James means the conviction of the 
reality of a religious fact ; for example, the existence of God, 
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or of duty, and the outward profession of that conviction. 
Such a profession may be an act of hypocrisy. In the most 
favourable case, it is the manifestation of a disposition of 
the mind, of a judgment of the reason, which does not 
necessarily go beyond the sphere of the intellect. Such a 
faith, James says, cannot save, and assuredly Paul never 
asserts the contrary. 

With Paul, faith is a new and special relation into which the 
man enters with Christ, and by Him with God ; it is, at once 
the principle and the form of a condition essentially different 
from the man’s normal state; it is an entire life of thought, 
will, action,—a life which God animates with His own Spirit, 
and which can produce only that which is in accordance with 
such a divine origin. James does not say that in this view 
Paul is in error. 

The works of which James speaks represent the fulfilment 
of Chyistian duties,—those, for example, towards widows and 
orphans, and the poor in general; he says expressly that he 
assigns to these acts a religious motive. But Paul is far from 
repudiating such works as alien to evangelical religion. 

The works which Paul does repudiate are acts done under 
the coercion of an external law—acts of legal obedience, not 
the spontaneous product of an inward disposition generally 
conformed to the will of God. Such works are necessarily 
incomplete, and can never constitute the evidence of a perfect 
righteousness. But James says precisely the same thing.t 

We gather, then, that the two apostles, in these contradictory 
statements of theirs, are speaking of very different things. 
Consequently, unless we are prepared to maintain that James 
was not even capable of understanding the language of Paul, 
unless we assert that he strangely misapprehended the mean- 
ing of the most elementary statements of his colleague’s 
teaching, we cannot hold that he intended directly to attack 
that teaching, or to lay down an axiom in opposition and con- 
tradiction to the doctrine of Paul. 


* James ii. 22. 
+ James ii. 10, and foll. 
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The idea of a direct polemical attack made upon Paul by 
James being thus set aside, we are met by a modified form of 
the same supposition. James, it is said, sought to oppose those 
who, having themselves ill understood the teaching of Paul, 
had set up the theory that a mere lip profession was sufficient 
for salvation, and that the practice of duty was a matter of 
indifference. James, we are told, would show these false 
teachers that they were giving to the words of the apostle a 
meaning that did not really belong to them. 

If this was the intention of James, he is certainly not happy 
in his method of carrying it out ; for in such a case he should 
have shown first of all what was the real meaning of Paul, 
and how the system of his false interpreters had corrupted the 
truth of his teaching, by wresting his words. The supposition 
that James was making an apology for Paul, and vindicating 
his principles from the wrong done them by a false application, 
is then as little tenable as the theory of a polemical purpose in 
the epistle. If we examine well the ground occupied by the 
two writers, the method they employ, the ideas they discuss, 
the principles they enunciate, we are necessarily led to the 
conclusion that James, the later writer, had no reference, direct 
or indirect, to his predecessor. It may be boldly affirmed that 
James had not before him a single epistle of Paul’s when he 
composed his own; it may even be said that he had never read 
one of those epistles. 

And here lies the very gist of the question. It is but trifling 
with words to pretend to have exhausted it by the negative 
reply we have just quoted, and which is given. by so many 
theologians, who, content to have found it, imagine that 
nothing more is required to satisfy criticism. It is a mistake 
to suppose that harmony is implicity established between two 
systems when it is proved that the later was not written with 
the express intention of confuting the earlier. The practical 
and theoretical points of view are thus arbitrarily and often 
unwittingly confounded. 

Now, from the practical point of view, the apostles are in 
perfect harmony. What, in truth, is the question? Not whether 
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faith ought to produce works. Both apostles urgently demand 
a living and aeting faith; and we defy the subtlest analysis 


of the texts to discover the slightest difference between them, 


in relation to the duties enjoined on the disciples of Christ 
who are to inherit the kingdom of God.* It is only in the 
sickly brain of the scholasticism of the sixteenth century, that 
the absurd doctrine could have originated that works are 
noxious to salvation. 

The difference is elsewhere, but it has a real existence; it 
lies in the theory. You ask, How is a man justified before 
God? The answer. which you receive is not the same from 
both apostles. 

Paul says: We must believe. It is faith which brings jus- 
tification, pardon of sin,—in a word, salvation. Works have 


nothing to do with it. Justification is by faith, and comes 


before we have done anything whatever to merit it. It is 
grace which makes faith thus availing. Where Christian faith 
is, there works will be also; it is even necessary that there 
should be works, otherwise the faith cannot be true and real; 
but justification is bestowed, not because of the works which 
follow it, but because of the faith which precedes them. 

James says: A man must work; works secure his justifi- 
cation; he is not justified by faith alone.t Justification takes 
place only in connection with works. Faith must indeed 
concur to produce the works,¢ but unless the works are there, 
faith is nothing; it is dead—that is, it is of no effect; it 


* We should be doing an injustice to our readers if, after all that has 
been already said, we should endeavour to prove this here by quotations 
which we might give in abundance. There are analogies, or let us 


rather say there is the most perfect conformity in this respect, not. 


only between Paul and James, but among all the apostolic writers. Let 
us take, without selection, a few of the most striking principles laid down 
in the Epistle of James; we shall find them readily elsewhere also; for 
example, see ch. i. 12, and 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8; Rev. i. 10; James i. 22, 
and {Rom. i1.13 ; 1 John iii. 7; Jamesi. 25, and John xiii. 17; James 
ii. 2, and Rom. iu. 23; 1 Johni. 8; James i. 18, and Johni, 13; 1 Peter 
i. 23, etc. 

+ James il. 24. 

{ Zuvepyetv, James ii. 22. 
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becomes something—that is, it becomes efficacious and perfect 
only by the works which it produces.* 

In reducing these two explanations to the simplest, at the 
same time to the least startling terms, we may say : According 
to Paul, faith, because it justifies, is the source of good works. 
According to James, faith, because it is the source of good works, 
justifies. 

In these two formulas we have perhaps reduced the difference 
to its minimum ; we have at least not in any way exaggerated 
it. We have now to weigh its actual significance. This 
would be immense, if, for example, the formula of James 
implied that man by works, regarded as his own, could merit 
salvation. But this is not what he says. The apostle affirms 
explicitly that the power to do good comes from God, of whom 
it must be sought.¢ The difference would again be very 
great, and would involve consequences. fatal to morality itself, 
if James by his mode of expression meant to represent the 
attainment of salvation as an easy thing, so that the natural 
and unregenerate man might without difficulty ensure it. 
But he says the very opposite ; he affirms that a single trans- 
gression is enough to forfeit all claim to any merit before God ; 
he denounces the common fallacy of regarding some trans- 
eressions as slight and insignificant; he declares that the love 
of God is incompatible with the love of the world; he brands 
as sin, not only the finished act, not only the evil desire in its 
first conception, but also the omission of a good deed, though 
not required of us by any positive or written law. He rises to 
the elevation of the Sermon on the Mount, and thus dispels 
any illusive hope man might entertain of meriting salvation 
by his own virtue. 

And yet he says that works justify. This proves two 
things: first, that James regards the question as one of experi- 
ence, of actual fact,—that he looks at it, in a word, from the 
human side; while Paul’s is the ideal, the theoretical view,— 
in other words, that of God. James says, with great simplicity, 


* Tedecodrar, James ii. 22. 
+ James i, 5, 17, and foll. 
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that in order to know if a man has faith, he, James, has a 
right to ask if the man has works; the fruits must be seen 
in order to judge of the root. This test he takes from the 
Master Himself,* and we believe that, in practice, Paul also 
knew no other method of judging of Christians. A true Chris- 
tian is, according to him, a man who endures temptation,t one 
who is approved by his life. But in abstract theory, when he is 
estimating theologically the relations between man and God, 
a different course must be pursued. We must then rise above 
the series of successive facts which in their totality may decide 
our judgment on our fellow-creatures, and consider that God, 
who reads all hearts, there discovers the presence or absence of 
the very principle which should be the soul of the man’s inner 
life, and consequently the motive of his actions. His judg- 
ment, thus anticipating, so to speak, the facts on which it seems 
to lean, rests upon a deeper basis—upon something which, im- 
portant as it is, we cannot discern. He has therefore no need 
of the tentative method by which we must always be guided. 
Nor is this all. The remarks.we have just made touch on 
a vital point of evangelical theology. If James, as we said 
above, adheres to human experience in his estimate of the 
relation between works and salvation, it is because his religious 
ideas as a whole rest upon a different basis from the theo- 
logical system of Paul. Paul could not have used the formula 
we are now discussing without abandoning altogether the 
mystical fact of regeneration, and. all the ideas flowing from it ; 
it was necessary in his view, that the whole life of the Christian 
should be traced back to one starting-point, to one first spring 
sufficiently copious to supply all its vital needs ; it was neces- 
sary that it should be considered as something homogeneous, 
constant, continuous, without variations or fluctuations. And 
this is precisely what we find in the Pauline theory, and what 
we fail to find in the Judeo-Christian theology. To the latter, 
the life of the Christian always remains a compound fact, or 
rather a series of facts, having a common resemblance probably, 


* Matt. vu. 16. 
t Aoximos. 
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and highly commendable, but still bearing the character of an 
accidental succession, pot exempt from interruptions and 
gradual changes, and subject to the inconstant operation of 
another series of facts, external and variable.* 

There is then, in short, between the language of Paul and 
that of James neither more nor less difference than between 
a mystical theology and a popular morality. The former is’ 
not the less to be respected because it can never become 
popular ; the latter is not the less excellent because it does not 
satisfy the requirements of religious thought. On the contrary, 
both are necessary and mutually helpful. It would be easy 
to prove this; indeed we have already proved it by the 
example of Paul, who preaches the two doctrines side by side. 
That he was able to look at the subject from both aspects, 
while James could not rise above his own point of view, only 
proves the superiority of Paul’s genius. Our great reformers 
have well recognized the difference, and our modern apologists 
ought not to pass so lightly over that which presented itself 
as an incontestable fact to men, certainly not prejudiced against 
Scripture. But the latter have fallen into the error of admitting 
exclusively one side or the other of the question, and of un- 
hesitatingly denouncing the exponents of the opposite theory. 
The fact that the Protestant Church has reversed on this point 
the judgment of its illustrious fathers, and has reinstated the 
Epistle of James in the canon, while still maintaining its own 
Pauline principle,—this fact in itself proves, not that the two 
formulas are identical, but that the Church in its practical life 
cannot dispense with the teaching of James. 


* For those who have eyes to see, it will suffice to point to the phrase 
with which James concludes his argument (ch. ii. 16). He there calls 
faith the body, and works the spirit, determining the relative value of the 
two elements. Only ignorance or obstinacy could fail to recognize that 
Paul, if he had chosen to use the same image for the same purpose, would 
unquestionably have reversed it. This trait alone suffices to mark the 
divergence of the two conceptions. 


BOOK SIXTH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


In tracing the historical picture of the Church in the first 
century, we have already prepared our readers for the fact, 
which is also very easy to explain from a psychological point 
of view, that the divergent tendencies which had at first 
divided the Christians into two camps, came in the end to 
coalesce through tacit and mutual concessions. It is true that 
each party still kept some uncompromising adherents, who 
were all the more disposed to exaggerate their particular 
differences from the isolation in which they soon found them- 
selves. Attachment to the law, and, still more, personal 
antipathy to those who questioned its permanent obligation, 
led the partisans of traditional ideas into the sectarian schism 
of Ebionitism; and the logical rigidity of their opponents, on 
the other side, grew insensibly into Gnostic Antinomianism— 
that is, to the absolute rejection of all that belonged to the Old 
Testament. But between these two extreme parties, the body 
of the Church, now sufficiently strong to resist the action of 
a dissolvent within, as well as attacks from without, found 
its peace and equilibrium in the modification of those very 
principles, which the fanatics pressed to their extreme issues. 
It is matter of fact that official doctrine as it began to find 
expression during the second century, especially if we consider 
the corresponding development of the social constitution, was 
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no longer the correct and authentic expression either of the 
old Judeo-Christianity, or of that Paulinism which had 
courageously advanced to the conquest of the world. This 
fact we are about to verify by the study of some literary 
monuments of the second half of the apostolic age—writings 
too slight and unsystematic to allow us to derive from them 
a complete system of doctrine, such as we have been 
endeavouring to trace in the epistles of Paul, but also too 
important to be passed by without a separate study of their 
theology. We shall see as we examine these documents how 
Christian teaching, in passing to another generation, lost more 
and more of its original colouring, how the spirit increasingly 
gave place to the letter, and how, more particularly, the 
fundamental principle of the Gospel, as Paul had discerned it 
in the teaching of the Saviour, lost little by little its force and 
distinctness. 

Unhappily, the Pauline school was not fruitful in writers. 
Ecclesiastical history shows that in the two generations which _ 
followed the age of the apostles, and up to the commencement 
of patristic literature, there arose no theologian who adhered 
rigorously to the principles of Paul, and embodied them in a 
book. The only exceptions at all deserving recognition are 
the epistles (much interpolated, and perhaps altogether un- 
authentic,) which bear the names of Bishop Ignatius of An- 
tioch, and the anonymous epistle to Diognetus. These are, in 
any case, of far too advanced a date to claim our attention now. 
It has not been, then, through the medium of books that this 
school has continued to exercise a paramount influence in the 
Church ; and as the history of this period supplies us with few 
proper names, we are not prepared to say if the apostle of the 
Gentiles left any successors worthy of him, at least in the 
elevation of their views and the constancy of their efforts. It 
must be indeed acknowledged generally that practical duties 
of every sort so absorbed the energies of the young com- 
munity, that theology and literature could of necessity occupy 
but a secondary place. As we go back, however, to the more 
intimate circle of the friends and colleagues of Paul and their 
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immediate successors, we meet with several whose names stand 
in direct connection with that portion of apostolic literature, 
the analysis of which will form the subject of the present 
book. As the gospel and the epistles of John occupy a place 
by themselves in this literature, and we reserve them for 
an entirely separate study, we shall now devote our attention 
specially, first, to four epistles, all more or less associated by their 
tendency with the teaching of Paul, and then to four historical 
books less directly involved in the progress of ideas, but never- 
theless sufficiently instructive to be consulted by us, in the 
absence of more copious sources of information in reference 
to our present subject. The design of this exposition neces- 
sitates our beginning with the epistles. 

Among these, the Epistle to the Hebrews, by far the most 
important and probably also the oldest, was only received 
into the canon at the commencement of the fifth century, 
although it was known and esteemed at Rome in the first- 
The reason of this tardy admission was that ancient writers 
were doubtful about its origin, some attributing it to Barnabas, 
others to Paul, others again to Luke or Clement,—hypotheses 
which have been all taken up in turn by modern critics, and 
supplemented by others of the same sort. Calvin and Luther, 
with their immediate followers, declared that they could not 
recognize Paul as the author of this scripture, and the con- 
fessions of faith of Lutheran Germany and reformed France 
implicitly sanctioned this opinion, without, however, ceasing to 
quote the epistle as of apostolic authority. Modern criticism 
has sought to confirm the judgment of the reformers by a 
series of arguments which we shall not reproduce. The 
literary question, the necessity of determining the individuality 
of the author, is subordinate in our history to the necessity of 
rightly understanding the theology of his book. Moreover, 
this study will do more to throw light upon the disputed 
point of its authorship, than all the philological or historical 
arguments which have been urged on either side, and far 
more than all the mutually contradictory testimonies of the 
fathers. If the impossibility of regarding Paul as the writer 
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of the Epistle to the Hebrews is demonstrated to us by these 
intrinsic reasons, which can be alone decisive, we have no 
means of substituting another proper name for his. We need 
not refrain, however, from saying that, in that case, no con- 
jecture appears to us more plausible than that of Luther, who 
was the first to point to Apollos of Alexandria as the 
probable: writer of the epistle. All that we know of this 
disciple, of his relations with Paul, of the nature of his 
eloquence, of the method of his teaching, which Paul hints 
was above the grasp of the Corinthians,* and especially that 
which is said of the power of his exegetical demonstration,t 
harmonizes so perfectly with the most striking characteristics 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that we cannot but consider 
Luther’s suggestion a very happy one, though it can never be 
more than an ingenious hypothesis. We the more gladly 
recognize the merit of his idea in this case, because the critical 
judgments of the great man are not always equally acceptable. 
Next to this hypothesis, that which bears most semblance of 
probability is the opinion of Tertullian, who names Barnabas 
as the author,—an opinion which, independently of other 
arguments, may profit by the growing repugnance of criticism 
to acknowledge that apostle to be the author of the epistle 
which now bears his name. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is, in chronological order, the 
first systematic treatise of Christian theology ; for no epistle 
of Paul's can be thus denominated; and the fourth gospel, 
which deserves this name on more than one ground, must 
have been written at a somewhat later date. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews is not a letter, properly so called, written in view 
of a local necessity ; and the few personal or circumstantial 
details added on the last page were certainly not the reasons 
which prompted the author to write. This book may have been 
already penned and actually concluded when occasion offered to 
make it useful to a particular circle of Christians, and in refer- 
ence to them he may have added the thirteenth chapter. The 

aoe lL Oor, ii.'S. 
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Hebrews, whose name is inserted in the title by the care of a 
later reader (also truly inspired), are not, as has been imagined, 
the members of some isolated community, as, for example, the 
Church at Jerusalem ; they are Jewish Christians, in general, 
considered from a theoretical point of view. The discourse 
itself (chapters i—xii.), so distinguished by the clearness of its 
arrangement, the elevation of its ideas, and its classic correct- , 
ness of style, treats of the prerogatives which the Gospel may 
claim over the Jewish law, and is designed to show to the 
Christians who adhere to the latter, the inferiority and error 
of their point of view, and the dangers which may result to 
them from it. This design gives to the writer's exposition 
an entirely practical and almost homiletic character. 
Throughout urgent exhortations interrupt, without enfeebling, 
his theological argument; and towards the close (chapter xii.) 
these two elements blend in a peroration which is one of the 
most eloquent pages of the entire Christian literature of the 
first age. It is needless to say that we should not look in a 
treatise of this kind for a complete summary of Christian 
theology, nor have we any ground for assuming that points 
of doctrine not here touched upon formed no part of the 
evangelical teaching of the writer. Our duty will be first to 
reproduce succinctly the teaching of his work, and then to 
show the gaps which it leaves, and the means of so filling them 
as to bring out the individuality of the writer. 

The comparison between evangelical Christianity and legal 
Judaism relates specially to two main points: the relative 
dignity of the personages who represent the two dispensations, 
as mediators between God and the world, and the nature of 
the results or advantages secured by each. 

In the former part, Jesus Christ is successively regarded 
as the Revealer and as the High-priest. In His capacity of 
Revealer, He might be compared with the prophets of the Old 
Testament generally, and with Moses in particular.* But 
the writer does not stop at these parallels, The very variety 
of form in the old revelations, and their incessant repetition, 


* Heb. i. 1, rodupepds, rodurporws ; iii. 2, and foll. 
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as opposed to the one and final revelation by the Son, proves 
the superiority of the latter. Again, Moses, the greatest of all 
the prophets, received as the highest eulogy God could bestow 
on him, the testimony that he had been a faithful servant in 
the household of God; while Jesus Christ, no less faithful to 
Him from whom He received His mission, is at once the 
Founder and the Master of the house in which He serves. 
This term house* further reminds us of the two economies of 
the Pauline theology. 

There was here, also, another parallel to be traced, which 
would mark yet more emphatically the dignity of the later 
Revealer. We know that Jewish theology assigned this part 
in the Sinaitic delivery of the law, not to a direct and personal 
intervention of the Most High, but to angels, His delegates,+ 
beings, without contradiction, higher than any human prophet. 
It is then to the angels that Christ is compared,{ and it is this 
comparison which supplies the writer with the opportunity 
of exalting the prerogatives of the Son. The angels are simply 
the ministers of the divine will, sent on their mission in the 
interests of the men for whom salvation is prepared, and they 
themselves are constrained to bow before the Son. Christ, on 
the contrary, unites in Himself attributes which raise Him far 
above the sphere of the angels. In relation to the outward 
dignity in which He now presents Himself to the world, He is 
said to be seated at the right hand of the Majesty on high; He 
is the possessor or heir of all things.§ In relation to His essence, 
His divine nature is affirmed explicitly and implicitly. He is 
called God by the mouth of God Himself; || more frequently, 
however, the Son of God, or simply the Son; and the meta- 
physical import of the latter term is marked by the care taken 
by the writer, to analyze it by means of formulas previously 


* Oikos Geo ; comp. x. 21, antithesis of é and of é7é. 
+ Heb. ii. 2. 
< Heb. 1. 4, 5, 6, 7,14; ii. 5. 
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familiar in the schools.* He is the reflection of the divine 
perfection, the express image of God;t and it is clear, from the 
figures chosen, that the intention of the theology is to establish 
at once the divinity and the plurality of the persons in the 
Godhead, side by side with the monotheistic principle. As we 
read further that by Him God created the worlds,t that it is He 
who by His mighty will upholds and preserves all things,§ we 
understand without difficulty. that the writer is striving to 
define the notion of the Creative Word, though he does not use 
the term logos. We recognize also in all these expressions, as In 
that of the First-born,|| the same Christological ideas developed 
with more or less exactness by Paul and John, and which were 
based upon a yet more ancient metaphysical system. 

The human nature of Christ is only dwelt upon in relation 
to His work, of which we shall speak presently. He is man 
no less than God, and the familiar expression, Son of man, is 
designed, no doubt, to recall the fact of the incarnation.** This 
is represented as a temporary humiliation,t+ by which He be- 
came a little lower than the angels, and subject to the sufferings 
of death.t¢ But this humiliation itself was to result in a yet 
greater glory. By His sufferings He was to be raised to the 
heavenly place which was His of right, but to which He gained 
anew title by accepting voluntarily both the glorious mission of 
Saviour and the hard apprenticeship of sorrow, tears, shame, 
and death, in place of the heavenly felicity which He already 
possessed, and which He might still have kept.§§ This supreme 
glory, this undivided reign, is not indeed yet manifested to the 
world in all its fulness; |||| but the assurance of His henceforth 

* See Book of Wisdom vii. 25, and foll., and generally Book L, ch. viii. 
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deathless life* is the guarantee of the promises attached to His 
person, and the direct proof that death was for Him only the 
transition to perfection t—that is, to a state in conformity with 
His dignity. This is in all points, and almost in so many 
words, the explanation already given by the Epistle to the 
Philippians of the relation between the two stages in the life. 
of Christ, although the difficulty which must always be felt 
in regarding His exaltation as a recompense—a difficulty 
which is avoided by John’s explanation—is here rather less 
apparent. It must be observed, however, that the author only 
insists upon the, humanity of Christ, in so far as that was 
essential to the work of redemption. He speaks, indeed, of 
Christ’s relations with the race of David,} but in another pas- 
sage he mentions as one of the distinctive characteristics of 
the Son of God, that He was without father, without mother, 
without descent ;§ as though he would thus break all the 
affiliating links between Him and preceding generations of 
men. It is confessedly difficult for us to comprehend the 
second term of this statement; but it is evident that the writer, 
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preoccupied with the solution of the metaphysical part of the 
problem concerning the person of Christ, here passes by its 
historical side. In any case, it must be observed that by the 
two other terms of the passage, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
vindicates its consistency with itself, and its fidelity to the 
theory now received as orthodox; for if Jesus had no human 
father, it is evident that the ascending genealogy of his reputed 
father in no way affects His true descent. 

In the comparison, then, between the revealers of the old and 
the new economy, the advantage is altogether on the side of 
the latter. The result is the same in the second parallel which 
the author traces, and on which he dwells with still more com- 
placency. Jesus is there presented to us as a high-priest. In 
the old covenant, the relations of the faithful Jews with their 
God were sustained through the medium of a sacerdotal caste, 
with a high-priest at its head; the mission of this priest, 
chosen by God from among men, was to offer sacrifices for the 
expiation of sins.* ‘The new covenant treats, in like manner, 
ef sin and its expiation; in it, therefore, we find also a sanc- 
tuary, a sacrifice, and a high-priest. This high-priest is Jesus 
Christ. Resembling in many respects the high-priest by law 
appointed, He is greatly superior in many more important 
respects. Thus, Jesus did not take to Himself the priestly 
dignity ; He was the Sent of God;+t He made Himself the 
equal of men, and their brother,+ becoming subject to the in- 
firmities of their nature, and enduring the same temptations 
to which they are exposed, so that in all things He might be 
able to sympathise and help them. In these respects He is like 
unto Aaron. But He is also far above him, because His priest- 
hood is eternal,§ while the priesthood of the old covenant was 
transmitted from father to son by reason of the inevitable 
death of each successive titulary ; again, He is superior by his 
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freedom from sin, being Himself without spot or blemish,* 
having nothing in common, as to His moral nature, with sinners, 
and having no need, like men who are priests, to commence 
each day by offering expiatory sacrifices for His own offences.+ 
We may mention, as a third characteristic of the supremacy of 
His priesthood, that His priestly dignity was proclaimed in a 
more august manner, and by the oath of God.t All this, how- 
ever, is as nothing in comparison with the inestimable benefits 
obtained from His sacrifice—benefits of which we shall have 
to speak presently, and in view of which the functions of the 
priests under the law appear miserably poor in their results. 
The epithets given to the high-priest of the new economy§ are 
thus completely justified. The name of Aaron could not suffice 
to set forth His dignity;|| the Old Testament supplied another 
and more adequate type—the essentially prophetic figure of 
Melchisedec, {| whose name and history are but the anticipa- 
tion of the glory of the Son of God, at once priest and king, 
inaugurating a kingdom of righteousness and peace ;** superior 
to Levi, who pays tithes to Him in Abraham; and to Abraham, 
who receives His blessing ; and soaring high above humanity, 
to which He belongs neither by the ties of family nor by the 
conditions of a purely temporary existence. As we see into 
what strange misapprehensions exegetes have been led in 
reference to this famous and ingenious study of typology, we 
shall feel that the author had ground for saying to his readers, 
that the subject was one hard to treat intelligibly for those 
who were slow to comprehend anything beyond the mere 
elements of revelation.t+ Nointerpretation can ward off from 
the writer of the epistle, the reproach of having indulged 
in a capricious and childish play of the imagination, unless it 
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takes boldly the ground we assume here, and avows that to the 
author whose words we are studying the record in Genesis was 
not a narrative, but a doctrinal statement; in other words, that 
in his view Melchisedec had no historic reality, but was a pro- 
phetic or typical being. This is very forcibly brought out by 
the phrase in which the author speaks of Melchisedec as “made 
like unto the Son of God”* (not that the Son of God was made 
like unto Melchisedec) ; that is to say: we have in Melchisedec 
not a true historial personage, but the typical and ideal repre- 
sentation of a theological fact, to be studied in the light of a 
later revelation. We may add, in concluding this first section 
of our subject, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is the only book 
of the New Testament which establishes and developes this idea 
of the priesthood of Christ; and if we may judge by the ex- 
ample of Luther, it is this idea, so beautiful and suggestive in 
itself, which has finally won for it the suffrages of theologians, 
who were at first slow to accord to it canonical authority. 

The second part of the epistle draws a parallel between 
the respective effects of the priestly mediation of Aaron and 
ot Christ. This parallel is based upon the familiar idea of two 
covenants made by God with men; and it is the promises, 
relations, results, and methods of these two covenants, which 
form in turn the subject of the theological study of our author. 
Let us observe, however, that in making use of this term 
covenant we adhere to the ordinary sense of the corresponding 
Greek term,t a sense which it always bears elsewhere, and in 
most of the passages in this epistle also. There is only one ¢ 
in which the author adopts the signification of testament, and 
to this we shall advert separately. 

Christ is then the Mediator§ or the Surety of a new covenant 
which is better than the old by the very fact of its exist- 
ence; for if the first had been sufficient, if it had been able 
to realize its intention and its promises,|| it would have left 
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nothing to be desired,* and God would not have passed sen- 
tence upon it by holding out to the world the prospect of 
a new covenant. 

We said that the two covenants are here compared, first, 
in relation to that which they promise. In substance, the 
promise is the same in both; at least it is expressed in the 
same terms. On Sinai, Jehovah had promised rest to Israel ;+ 
that is, a peaceful happiness, derived on the one hand from the 
quiet possession of Canaan, and on the other from dutiful 
obedience to His commandments. But the conquest achieved 
by Joshuat{ did not fulfil this promise because of the dis- 
obedience of the people. Long after this period, however, God 
by the mouth of David § opened anew the prospect of rest, to 
be obtained by those who should believe and obey, instead of 
hardening their hearts against the voice of His commandments. 
This rest, which might be called the Sabbath || of the people of 
God, their great day of peace and contentment after all the 
tribulations of this life——as God too had His day of rest after 
the work of creation,—is to be sought yet in the future ; 
the promise concerning it is not yet fulfilled, but it cannot fail, 
God having assured it with an oath. Since it holds out the 
promise of more perfect blessedness, it 1s guaranteed in a more 
solemn manner, and is thus in all points better than the first 
covenant. The only requisite is to know its conditions, and 
to fulfil them. 

This first point of the comparison gives us a glimpse of the 
nature of the relation between the two covenants. The writer 
has preluded this second phase of his parallel, by introducing 
successively the typical personages of Melchisedec, Moses, Aaron, 
and Joshua ; and lastly (chapters vili.—x.) he raises points of re- 
semblance, apparently arbitrary and accidental, to the height of 
theological and necessary facts. The old covenant is, especially 
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in its institutions, the image, the shadow, the prophetic counter- 
part of the new,* which alone has the very substance of the 
promised blessings.t Thus the tabernacle of Moses (for it is this 
which is described, according to the account in Exodus, and 
not the temple of Jerusalem, as it was standing before its final 
destruction,) was only the copy of a heavenly sanctuary,t shown 
to the prophet upon Mount Sinai. This heavenly sanctuary has 
then its various parts, its rites, and its priest, like the earthly 
sanctuary ;§ and by the law which forbade Aaron to pass within 
the veil into the Holiest of All, save once in the year to atone 
for his own and the people’s sins, the Holy Spirit would show 
that the way into the heavenly sanctuary was not yet opened to 
men so long 

But by the very fact that God appointed a high-priest 
after the order of Melchisedec,—a stranger, that is, to the 
family of Levii—He declared that the law itself which 
had constituted the Levitical priesthood was abolished, or 
that it had given place to a new law.{1 The old priesthood 
obeyed a carnal commandment,—that is to say, it followed the 
natural succession of individuals in a family; it made men 
priests who were subject to every sort of infirmity ;** the new 
priesthood is established after the power of an endless life, 
and thus the old might well be abrogated in favour of it. The 
institution of the old law, the priesthood with its various 
and repeated sacrifices, could never really take away sin,tf or 
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purify the conscience of the sinner. So far from doing so, they 
only added to the torment of his conscience by the ceaseless 
reminder of his sins. It was vain for the law to pronounce that 
he was pure, while his sin-offering was consumed upon the 
altar; the voice of his conscience told him to the contrary. 
The law could not then bring to perfection,* that is, to perfect 
righteousness, those who by its aid sought to come near to God ; 
they ever felt in the depths of their heart the insufficiency of 
the legal offerings.+ The fear of death—that most cruel of 
all bondage t—held them captive through their whole life. It 
was this insufficiency, this weakness, this inefficacy, which 
condemned the law, and commended the new dispensation, 
which will avail to bring us to God.§ 

We come now to the last point of the comparison—the 
means employed to effect the salvation of men. As we have 
already become acquainted with the methods of the old 
economy by our study of its results, it only remains for us to 
show what are the means employed in the new. These may 
be summed up in one very simple statement: it is by the blood 
of Christ that sinful man is purified and brought into possession 
of the promised blessings. This thesis contains three proposi- 
tions, of which two are only passingly mentioned. Just as, 
in the old economy, the provisional covenant of God with 
Israel was ratified by a bleeding sacrifice,|| so the blood of 
Christ seals the eternal covenant of sanctified men, (that is, 
of men consecrated to God,) with Him who henceforth allows 
them free access into His holy presence.** And just as in civil 
life, the death of the testator is necessary before the heirs can 
be put in possession of that which he has bequeathed to them, 
so Christ died in order that His heirs, men delivered from the 
guilt contracted under the old covenant, may enter upon the 
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enjoyment of their eternal inheritance.* But these two pro- 
positions are plainly subordinate to the first, that of the neces- 
sity of the death of Christ for the purification of sinners. It is 
on this the writer dwells with most emphasis. In. former 
times, he says, the blood of the slain animals, sprinkled on 
persons who had contracted some Levitical or external defile- 
ment,t was supposed to restore the purity of the body, how 
much more shall the blood of Christ, :;who through the eternal 
Spirit,t (that is, in His divine nature, not subject to death,) 
offered Himself to;God, purge from the soul the defilement of 
sin. Parden§ cannot be obtained under the new covenant any 
more than under the old, without shedding of blood ;, but since 
this pardon is now real and positive,|| there can be no more 
repetition of the sacrifice. This has been offered once for all; 
its effect has been complete deliverance, eternal redemption.** 
Jesus is the author of this salvation, literally the leader,t+ 
antesignanus, He who takes the initiative. By His death, He 
has broken the yoke of him who had the power of death, that 
is the devil ?++ The sanctuary of eternal life was closed against 
us, but by the sacrifice of the body of Jesus on the cross, the 
veil which hung before it is rent, and the way into the Holiest 
really and finally opened.§§ This purification|||| is the ultimate 
purpose of Christ’s work on earth. The one great end of His 
appearing in the fulness of time was to take away the actual 
sins of the world, and to destroy sin as a power; and both 
purposes have been accomplished by His sacrifice. If His blood 
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cries to heaven like the blood of Abel,* but it has something 
greater to tell and to demand ; it asks for pardon, not vengeance. 
Lastly, Jesus suffered outside the city, just as the victims weie 
formerly consumed without the camp, after their blood had 
been brought into the sanctuary. Thus throughout the epistle, 
striking analogies multiply under the pen of the author, and 
serve to define the fundamental idea of his theology. 

Jesus is then at once priest and victim in this great act 
of expiation. It is His own blood that He presents to God 
before the holy ark of the new covenant,—that is, before the 
throne of grace,—in order to render the Judge propitious to us.t 
The acceptance of His sacrifice is absolutely sure, since it is 
divine mercy itself, the grace of the Eternal, fulfilling an immu- 
tablet purpose, which has permitted that the Son should taste 
death for every man. It is the more important that those who 
are called to benefit by this grace§ should not reject the gift of 
heaven,|| but should show themselves worthy of it by brotherly 
love one towards another, by provoking one another to mutual 
love and to good works according to the will of God. The 
baptism of blood is to be the purification of their hearts, as the 
baptism of water is the symbolical ablution of their bodies ;4 
the law of God is to be, according to prophetic promise, written 
henceforth in their minds,** so that they may not even need 
that any man should teach them; and they shall then be the 
children of God, and thus the brethren of Him who is by pre- 
eminence the Son.tt 

As children of God, and especially as beloved children, the 
men thus consecrated by the blood of Christ, and virtually 
already brought to perfectiontt by the sacrifice of the conse- 
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crating high-priest,* have actually still to pass through an 
educational process,t more or less severe, in order to attain to 
the end towards which, by ardent and repeated exhortations, the 
whole epistle urges them to strive. The writer speaks of it as 
a race, a fight, a course of trial, effort, labour, as we have found 
the Christian life elsewhere described. But it cannot last 
long. The revelation of Christ has taken place in the end of 
the world,+—that is, at the end of the preparatory period; His 
sacrifice inaugurates a new era, an age of reformation,§ which 
will very shortly || be followed by the last day. The cer- 
tainty of this hope fills with joy even now;** for it opens 
the wide prospect of future blessedness, of an eternal in- 
heritance promised to those who do the will of God; the pro- 
spect, in a word, of salvation and life.t¢ This prospect will 
be realized when Christ, who, as our Forerunner,{} has already 
entered heaven, and passed within the veil which as yet con- 
ceals the Holiest of All, shall appear for the second time to 
those who look for Him. He will then come, however, no more 
to deal with sin,§§ but to introduce the redeemed into their 
celestial home, into the city of the living God, a city with 
firm foundations, built by God Himself, on another Mount Zion, 
the new Jerusalem |||} towards which now they are tending, 
knowing, like the patriarchs before them, that here they have no 
continuing city. In this kingdom, which cannot be moved,*** 
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which is to take the place of the heavens and the earth which 
are now, Jesus the great Shepherd of His sheep* will gather 
around Him, in the presence of God, the great Judge of the 
world, both the myriads of the angels and the just of every 
age + whose names are written in heaven, and who through the 
same Mediator will all be brought to the same perfection.t+ 

Such is the substance of the Epistle to the Hebrews in its 
doctrinal portion. From the writer’s point of view, we may 
call it a treatise on transcendental theology; for he himself 
says that he aimed to write for the perfect,§ that is, for those 
who could bear strong meat, and whose reason was sufficiently 
exercised by use to grasp higher and fuller teaching.|| le- 
mentary instruction,{/ needful as it is for the many, lies far 
below the sphere which he aims to occupy in this epistle. 
We have followed him so far step by step, without mingling 
any reflections of our own with his systematic exposition ; 
but we cannot pass on without examining his theology by the 
light of the Pauline theory. The analogies which this epistle 
presents with the teaching of Paul, are so many and so 
striking, that we cannot for a moment wonder that Paul 
should have been supposed to be its author. These analogies 
are to be traced in a series of terms common to both writers, 
no less than in the substance of the doctrinal ideas. Our 
readers cannot fail to have remarked this for themselves, and 
we have no need to dwell upon it. We may not, however, 
close our eyes to certain very remarkable differences, which, 
though we have no desire to exaggerate their significance, 
seem to us no less worthy of note because they have escaped 
the attention of superficial or prejudiced exegetes. 

We avow at the outset, that, in an ethical point of view, 
the theology of this writer leaves nothing to be desired. He 
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declares that the Levitical sacrifices cannot produce purity of 
heart or rest of conscience. The great end of Christ’s mission 
was to supply this lack, to re-establish the soul’s peace with 
God, by purifying the conscience.* He describes this act by 
a term of his own, the fuljilment,t—that is to say, the progress 
and attainment of every man to the end for which he was 
designed. Applied to men, this uniformly implies moral per- 
fection;+ itis not only the cancelling of former sins, but also final 
and complete sanctification. So true is this, and so strongly 
does the author insist on perseverance in well-doing, that 
he goes so far as to declare, explicitly and repeatedly,j| that 
a relapse into sin is always fatal; that it is equivalent to a 
repetition of the suffering inflicted upon Christ; and, lastly, 
that a tardy repentance, after such a fall, can be of no avail. 
The Romish doctors of the third century, and Luther in the 
sixteenth, loudly protested against this stern and paradoxical: 
theory: they concluded from it that the writer could not have 
been an inspired apostle. If they had been content to say 
that his statement was not that of the so-called orthodox 
Church, we should have had nothing to object to their opinion; 
but we see nothing at variance with the Gospel in the asser- 
tion, that every man who proves by his acts that the know- 
ledge of the truth has not benefited him morally, has no other 
expiation in which to hope.{l The severe and paradoxical form 
of the assertion is not more strange than many of the sayings 
of Jesus, and the theory of Paul we have already shown to be, 
in more than one aspect, no less inexorable. 

Nevertheless, we think the doctrine of Paul is favourably 
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distinguished from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by the 
presence of an element which is absent in the latter. In the 
great question concerning the relation between the atonement 
objectively offered by Jesus, and the salvation of the indi- 
vidual, Paul found the solution of the problem by associating 
the two facts in the closest possible manner, and in a way that 
satisfied the religious feeling, namely, by the idea of faith, based 
upon that of a substitution or of the communion of the man with 
the death and resurrection of the Saviour. This evangelical 
mysticism, which is the vital element in the Pauline theology, ~ 
is here entirely wanting, and our readers have doubtless ob- 
served, that in our exposition the term faith and its deriva- 
tives have not yet occurred. This calls for some explanation. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews uses the word very frequently, 
and sometimes also the verb formed from it, but in a sense 
entirely different from that of Paul. This is placed beyond 
question by the definition which the writer himself gives 
of the word.* Faith, he says, is firm persuasion+ in relation 
to things hoped for, a solidly grounded. conviction con- 
cerning things not seen as yet. A few lines further on he 
adds,t without faith it is impossible to please God, for he 
that cometh to God must believe that He is, and that He is 
the rewarder of them that diligently seek Him. Faith, then, 
is with him simply the conviction of the reason, the belief that 
a fact is true,§ especially when the fact in question is one that 
does not come within the range of the senses, and still more 
particularly when it is a future fact, the subject of promise, and 
to which a certain religious interest is attached. Thus regarded, 
faith is the synonym for the patient waiting for the fulfilment 
of the promises of God, for the hope professed, for the courage 
of the Christian in all his tribulations; finally, for perseverance 
as opposed to wavering and laxity of life.|| It is in view of 


* Tilorts, Heb. xi. 1. 

+ ‘Trooracs, Heb. iii, 14; xi. 1. 

+ Heb. xi. 6. 

§ Comp. Heb. iv. 2,3; xi. 3; vi. 1. 

|| Heb. vi. 12; x. 22, and foll.; 36, and foll.; xiii. 6, and foll.; 
paxpoOuula, édmls, vrouovn. 
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this courageous steadfastness that Jesus Christ, who has set us 
the example of it, is elsewhere spoken of as our leader in 
whom we conquer.* If yet further proof were needed, we 
could find it in abundance in the eleventh chapter, in which 
the writer enumerates all the examples of this faith, brought 
into prominence in Scripture history. We there see, in suc- 
cession, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, Moses, and many others, com- 
mended on account of their immovable confidence in God 
with regard to the future benefits promised to them, of which 
they obtained no immediate possession. 

In all this, there is no trace of the mystical idea attached to 
the term faith in the writings of Paul. We may say, further, 
that the accessory ideas of calling, justification, regeneration, are 
equally lacking in this epistle. Repentance+ is expressly desig- 
nated as something which does not belong to that portion of 
theology which the writer regards as worthy of speculative con- 
sideration. Righteousness¢ is with him truly a moral condition 
in conformity with the will of God, but it is a righteousness 
wrought as the result of outward trials ; and when it is spoken of 
as the righteousness which is by faith,§ we know that the reference 
is to the delight God has in seeing men trust in His promises. It 
is by this trust that the just shall live, while the unbelieving 
perish.|| In the noble passage borrowed from Jeremiah, in 
which it is said that the new covenant shall be written in the 
heart, and its laws henceforth faithfully observed, we seek in 
vain for any hint of faith in the Pauline acceptation of it, and 
material miracles { appear to be at least as much accounted of as 
the Spirit of God in the progress of the Gospel. Redemption 
is an external, objective, priestly act, taking place altogether 
apart from the individual who is to benefit by it. It is indeed 


* Heb. xii. 1, 2; dpxnyds xal reXewrhs THs rlorews. 

+ Meravoa, Heb. vi. 1. 

t Acxacootvn, Heb. xii. 11. 

§ Heb. xi. 7. 

|| "Ex mlorews fjoerat, Heb. x. 38. This passage is especially remarkable. 
The context compels us to construe 6 dixaios (hrerar éx micrews, while Paul 
construes (Rom. 1. 17 ; Gal. iii. LL) 6 é« riorews Sikavos Sjoerau. 
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wrought in his behalf;* but it is not said that he appropriates 
it by a direct or active participation in it, influencing his own 
nature. We might be almost tempted to say that the writer 
of this epistle transfers to heaven the act of individual re- 
demption, while Paul supposes it wrought within the soul of 
each believer. The efficaciousness of the sacrifice of Christ 
seems at least to be made dependent on the circumstance, that 
in His capacity as high-priest He is entered into heaven itself, 
there ever to intercede with God for us,+ presenting His own 
blood as Aaron used to present the blood of the sacrificial goat.t 

We shall not attach undue importance to the fact that the 
polemical side of the Pauline theology scarcely appears in this 
book, if it may not be more truly said to be altogether absent. 
The author, writing for Jewish Christians, sought to convince 
without irritating them, to raise them to his point of view by 
a demonstration which should captivate their reason without 
exciting their prejudices. We cannot but remark, however, 
that the entire silence of this epistle on the relation between 
faith and works, is not easy to explain on the supposition that 
Paul was the writer. Nor is it less noticeable that the calling 
of the Gentiles, the universalist principle so uniformly charac- 
terizing Paul’s writings in relation to the work of Christ, should 
here be also passed by in silence. We are far from intending to 
say that the writer repudiated that principle ;§ as a disciple 
amd friend of Paul, he could not do so; but assuredly the 


* ‘Yrép, in commodum, Heb. ii. 9; v. 1; vi. 20; vil. 25; ix. 24; xiii. 
iy 

+ Heb. vii. 25. 

~ Heb. ix. 24. May we be allowed to make one remark, in passing, 
on the subject of this goat. Almost the whole of chapter ix. is devoted 
to the parallel between the sacrifice of Christ and the solemn atonement 
described in Levit. xvi. Now it is important to remember that in that 
solemnity two goats were presented,—the one offered as an atonement, the 
blood of which forms so important an element in the rite itself, and in 
the parallel ; the other, not slain, but driven into the wilderness, bearing 
the sins of the people. Jesus is not compared to the latter, and the epistle 
never uses the expression that He bore our sins; it always speaks of His 
taking them away. 

§ In spite of Heb. ii. 16. 
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apostle would never have carried the spirit of compromise so 
far as to pass over such a main point. That he does not do so, 
is further evident from the Epistle to the Romans, which is 
addressed to readers occupying precisely the same position as 
the Hebrews. He there pursues the very contrary course. 
The writer of this epistle speaks as if there were no Gentiles 
in the world. The people,* is with him the Jewish people; 
and in the more specially evangelical passages, there is nothing 
to compel us to go beyond this inner circle.t 

With one more observation we close. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews proclaims, indeed, the decadence of the Mosaic law, 
and it is on this ground we have spoken of it first. But it 
cannot be said that in it the new economy appears as any- 
thing essentially different from the old, as is incontestably the 
case with the theology of Paul taken as a whole, and especially 
if we consider its psychological basis. Just as in this epistle 
we fail to find the mystical idea of faith, so does it also fail to 
mark the antithesis between faith and the law. It appears 
rather to recognize between the two dispensations simply a 
difference of degree or of progression,} the second being a new 
phase of development, retaining the outward form, but not the 
substance, of the earlier economy. 

Many exegetes have even thought they could discover in 
one passage§ proof that the writer regarded the law, not as 
already abrogated, but as destined to fall by degrees into 
desuetude. This is altogether erroneous. In order to under- 
stand the meaning of that passage, we must place ourselves, 
not at the chronological standpoint of the author, writing after 
the death of Jesus Christ, but at that of the prophet Jere- 
miah, whose words, quoted in the preceding verses, predict by 
implication the approaching abolition of the law. 

Be this as it may, and placing Paul, as we do, far above the 


¥ O dads (the word vy is not used); Heb. v. 3; vii. 5, 11, 27; viii. 
LOeeiemiastou “X. G0" xi; 2b’ 

+ Heb. 11.17; iv. 9; xiii, 12. 

t Kpetrrov r., Heb. xi. 40; comp. vii. 19, 22; viii. 6; ix. 23. 

§ Heb. vill. 13; eyyis ddanicuod, 
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writer of this epistle as an evangelical theologian, we must 
not be unjust to the distinguishing features of this work, In 
correctness of form and in clearness of exposition, we might 
even give our present writer the preference over Paul; and his 
theology itself is the more deserving the attention of the his- 
torian of doctrine, because it has exerted a great influence (far 
greater than is commonly believed) on the development of the 
ecclesiastical theory, and because many theologians have never 
gone beyond the conceptions here presented. 


yA Vb CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE EPISTLE OF PETER.* 


THE position of Peter in the Church is well known. A 
sincere and devout Judeeo-Christian, he had need of a special 
revelation to convince him that it was lawful to sit at meat 
with men not circumcised, and to baptize them. Yet again, 
later, his name served as a rallying-point for the party of 
legalism. From the testimony rendered to him by Paul himself, 
we cannot imagine that he shared the rigid views of the 
Pharisees ; in the conferences at Jerusalem, he made efforts to 
bring about a reconciliation, and the two apostles parted good 
friends and colleagues. There remained, however, still some 
indecision of character about him, a certain weakness on small 
occasions, joined to a heroic courage in great emergencies. 
Just as, at an earlier stage in his history, his conviction 
boldly proclaimed at a critica] moment, and the fidelity which 
made him draw his sword against a superior force, failed 
before the raillery of a few servants, so the eloquent orator of 
Pentecost, the courageous defender of the Gospel before the 


* We use this abridged designation in speaking of what is called the 
First Epistle of Peter, because the irrefragable arguments of a criticism 
fully sustained by the testimonies of antiquity, and supported by the 
feeling of a large proportion of modern theologians of the first rank, from 
Calvin to Neander, go to prove that the Second Epistle of Peter, so called, 
is a production of much more recent date than the apostolic age. It does 
not therefore come within the scope of our history. We have quoted it 
several times parenthetically, in our exposition of Judzo-Christianity ; 
for it must in any case, from its tendency and purpose, belong to that 
school, but it can have no place in our present chapter, which treats of an 
almost Pauline epistle. 
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Sanhedrim, allowed himself to be intimidated at Antioch by 
some obscure fanatics, and repudiated the principles he had 
openly professed, and which had been sanctioned by a heavenly 
vision. The theology taught by this disciple is naturally 
somewhat tinged by this fluctuation between opposite opinions. 

The Epistle of Peter is quite as little a letter or epistle, 
properly so called, as that to the Hebrews. It is impossible 
to discover in this discourse any circle of readers primarily 
intended, distinctly characterized, or personally known to the 
writer. The address, though containing several geographical 
names, is far too general to be brought forward in contradic- 
tion of this statement. All the allusions to particular circum- 
stances are so vague that it might be attrmed, at one point, 
that the apostle is addressing himself specially or exclusively 
to ethnico-Christians, at another to Judzeo-Christians. The 
fact is that he is addressing all; and the early Church was 
perfectly right in placing this epistle in the same category 
as the first of St. John, as a Catholic epistle,—one, that is, 
addressed to believers in general. 

In its contents it is essentially hortatory, and presents a 
series of moral exhortations relating to different general or 
special duties. It insists principally upon the hostile dis- 
positions entertained by the world towards the Church, from 
which the author derives a powerful motive for a pure life, 
one that may serve as a model to others. His preaching, 
which is entirely practical, is sustained, on the one hand, by 
the general hopes guaranteed to believers by the Gospel, and, 
on the other, by the design and effects of the death of Christ. 

It is evident, therefore, that we shall not find in this document 
a, complete system of Christian theology, since it was not the 
intention of the author to give theoretical teaching. It Is easy, 
nevertheless, to collect from it a series of doctrinal theses, 
which though they are not systematically developed, neverthe- 
less furnish us with the materials for a tolerably correct estimate 
in this respect. Before passing on to this, however, we must 
point out one very singular fact in relation to this epistle, 
which has greatly influenced us in the choice of the place 
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assigned to it. This same Peter, whom we have seen so easily 
swayed by circumstances in his apostolic life, we here find 
placing himself as a writer in relations of dependence on those 
who had gone before him. In fact, his letter, short as it is, 
contains a long series of passages, copied more or less literally 
from other epistles, and what is most curious to note, borrowed 
partly from Paul, partly from James.* The fact cannot be 
called in question, nor can it be ascribed to chance. Neither 
does it find a sufficient explanation in the supposition that the 
author, from want of practice in Greek composition, may have 
had recourse to the writings of his predecessors. At the point 
to which we have been brought by our estimate of men and 
things at this period, it is impossible for us not to perceive in 
this attempt to make Paul and James speak, as it were, with 
one mouth, a direct intention, a premeditated method, a design, 
in short, which harmonizes perfectly with the view we have 
taken above. It must be observed that the dependence to 
which we advert is not absolute; on the contrary, a considerable 
number of terms and ideas point to individual and original re- 


* See Peter i, and foll. =Eph. i. 4—7; Peter i. 3= Eph. 1. 3; 
Peter i. 6, 7 = James i. 2; Peter i. 14= Eph. ii. 3; Rom. xu. 2; 
Peter i. 21 = Rom. iv. 24; Peteri. 24 = James i. 10, and foll. 

Peter ii. 5 = Rom. xii. 1; Peter ii. 6—10 = Rom. ix. 25, 32, and 
foll.; Peter ii. 11 = Rom. vii. 23; Peter ii. 13 = Rom. xi. 1—4; 
Peter 11. 13—17 = Gal. v. 13; Peter ii. 18 =Eph. vi. 5. 

Peter iii. 1 = Eph. v. 22; Peter iii. 9 = Rom. xii. 17; Peter ui. 22 
= Rom. viii. 34; Eph. i. 20. 

Peter iv. 1 = Rom. vi. 6; Peter iv. 8 = James v. 20; Peter iv. 10, 
and foll. = Rom. xii. 6, and foll. 

Peter v. 1 = Rom. viii. 18; Peter v. 5 = Eph. v. 21; Peter v. 5, 9 = 
James iv. 6, 7, 10. 

We enumerate here only the longer passages; the number of technical 
terms and isolated words which confirm these collations is still more 
considerable. It will be further remarked that the parallels are supplied 
by the epistles to the Romans and Ephesians alone ; this is one more 
evidence that the writer had them before him, and that the coincidence 
is not fortuitous. We know that criticism has made use of this fact as 
an argument against the authenticity of the book itself. We have no 
interest in pursuing this question here. Be the author whohe may, our 
observations hold good. 
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flection and labour, and the relation is altogether different from 
that between the supposed Second Epistle of Peter and that of 
Jude, in which there is actual plagiarism. But it is only the 
more evident that the quotations are made deliberately and 
purposely,—that is, in the conviction that the two shades of 
opinion are not contradictory. 

The tone of the Epistle of Peter is, as we have already said, 
essentially Pauline. We can easily draw from it a series of 
expressions which recall the teaching of the great apostle of 
the Gentiles. It is of course very difficult to reduce to a 
system the scattered statements accidentally inserted in a sort 
of homiletic discourse. The attempt has indeed been made, 
but at the expense of objective certainty. We shall confine 
ourselves to bringing out the numerous points of contact 
between the two theologians, and the differences which divide 
them. 

The psychological basis of the Pauline theology, though 
merely touched upon, is yet sufficiently indicated in this 
epistle. Man, before his conversion to Christ, is plunged in 
an ignorance which makes him the victim of vice,* and his 
natural inclinations are opposed to the will of God. These 
inclinations are at war with the soul, or in conflict with its 
true interests. It is by the grace of God we are raised into a 
better condition.t This grace is the subject of the good news 
that has been declared to us, at the time by God appointed,t 
by men endowed for the work with the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, until which time the prophets and the angels them- 
selves had but an imperfect knowledge of it, though it was 
foreordained from before the creation of the world.g§ The 
Gospel|| reveals to us the decrees of God, the ministry of 
Christ, judgment and eternal life. The salvation of the indi- 
vidual is the effect of the particular application of grace, for 


* Al év dyvola émriBuuia, Peter i. 14; comp. iv. 2; ii. 11. 
+ Xdps, Peter i. 10; v. 10; éreos, i. 3; ii. 10. 

{ Karpos, Peter i. 11 ; comp. v. 12; i. 12. 

§ Peter i. 20. 

|| Evayyé\ov, Peter i. 25; iv. 6, 17. 
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it is a matter of God’s foreknowledge ;* and those whom grace 
touches are called the elect.t God has called them,t and they 
have listened to His voice of truth,§ while other men have 
remained in disobedience. || The sins of the elect are taken 
away by Christ,{f the spotless Lamb, whose blood also redeems 
us,** that is to say, delivers us from the habits of sin which 
are our natural heritage, and brings us to God.t+ Thus we 
are henceforth sanctified by the Spirit of God,t+ which rests 
upon us, having already wrought with us in our conversion. 
The elect are called to be holy,$§ as God Himself is holy, and 
because He is holy; they are called a holy people, a royal and 
sacred priesthood, |||| called to offer spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God. Their life is a progress in goodness, which may 
be compared to the growth of a child fed with pure milk.149 
This inward health,*** this purity of heart, free from all worldly 
pride, forms in the sight of God, who sees all, the most pre- 
cious ornament of man.¢tt It is the source of that sincere 
and active charity which regards as brethren {{{ all whom 
gratitude binds to Christ. Men: animated with this spirit 
will seek to render to one another mutual services, each ac- 
cording to the opportunity and ability §s§ God has bestowed 
on him, and of which he will hold himself to be a steward|||\|| 
for the benefit of the community. That community is 

* TIpéyvwors, Peter i. 2. 

+ ’Exdexroi, Peter i. 1; ii. 9. 

{ ‘O xadéoas, Peter i. 15; ii. 9; v. 10. 

§ ‘Yraxoy, Peter i. 2, 14, 22. 

|| “AzelOeca, Peter ii. 7 ; iii. 1, 20; iv. 17. 

4 Peter ii. 24; 1.19; ii. 22. 

** Avrpody, Peter 1. 18. 

++ Lpocdye, Peter iu. 18. 

Th ‘Ay:acuds rreduaros, Peter i. 2; iv. 14; i. 22. 

§§ "Ayou, Peter i. 15, and foll. 

||| Peter i. 5, 9. 

TW AvéavecOa, Peter ii. 2. 

*** TS ddOaprov, Peter iii. 4; comp. i. 22. 

++} Peter iii. 4. 

Et H ddedgérys, Peter 1. 17; v. 9; comp. i. 8. 22; iv. 8. 

S$§ Xapicuara, Peter iv. 10. 

{| |||| Olvxovdmos. 
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called the household of God,* and this figure is dwelt upon 
in accordance with the allegory already familiar to us. Ac- 
cording to another image, the faithful form a flock; their 
spiritual heads and overseers are shepherds ; over all is Christ, 
the chief shepherd, the supreme guardian of the souls of His 
people.t The Gospel proclaims a happy existence, but in 
reality we are still far from enjoying it. All that is promised 
is ours as yet only in hope ;{ grace itself will only be perfected 
in the future Until then, painful trials await us;|/ by these 
we are brought into fellowship with Christ,‘{l who also suffered 
for us and with us, to be afterwards exalted to the right hand of 
God, and to reign over all principalities and powers.** Happy 
are we if we suffer not for our faults or crimes, but only as 
belonging to Christ, as Christians,tt and if we can endure 
temptation.tt This time of trial is, moreover, of short dura- 
tion ; the end is at hand.g§ The Lord will come again in His 
glory,|||| and His coming will usher in our final salvation, that 
state of glory and felicity*** which is to be our portion, and 
which is, like the victor’s crown after the contest, the final 
recompense of our faith in God.ttt 

This brief summary will suffice to bring out the numerous 
relations between the theology of this epistle and that of Paul. 
It would have been easy to multiply the points of contact, 
by comprehending a series of other terms common to both, but 


* Oikos Geod, Peter iv. 17; comp. ii. 5, and foll. 

+ “Apxurowmny, éricxoros puxov, Peter ii. 25; v. 4. 

t ’Edmis, Peter i. 3, 21; ii. 15. 

§ Peter i. 7. 

|| Tespacuol, Ura, rabjuara, Peter i. 6; li. 19, and foll; ii. 14; iv. 12; 
v. 9, ete. 

{| Kowwvetv, Peter iv. 13. 

ere opera. 11; ay,-1;-v, 15 if. 22; comp, i, 21, 

++ Xpicrcavol, Peter iv. 16. 

tt Aoxiucov, Peter i. 7. 

§§ Peter iv. 7; v. 10. 

[||| "AwoxdAvyis, Peter i. 7, 18; iv. 13; v. 1. 

TT Xwrnpia, Peter i. 5. 

*k* Acta, Peter i. 7; v. 1. 

+tt Peteri. 93. v. 4. 
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of less importance.* The two systems, however, or to speak 
more correctly the two trains of thought—for Peter attempts 
nothing systematic—are far from being identical. That which 
we are at present considering, lacks the most essential and 
fundamental element, justification by faith, and consequently 
all that mysticism which is the vital principle of the theology 
of Paul. In fact, with Peter, the object of faith is identical 
with that in the Epistle to the Hebrews, namely, things to 
come; it is trust in the promises of God, a trust which shall be 
rewarded by the fulfilment of its hope if it remains steadfast 
and immovable.t It is thus fixed upon God, and is almost a 
synonym for hope. Even when Christ is its Object, it does 
not refer to the mystic union of the believer with Him, but to 
the hope of one day seeing Him manifested in His glory, and 
of being made partakers of the same.{ The word righteousness 
has in a still less degree the ¢sense attached to it by Paul. It 
is simply righteousness in the Hebrew meaning of the word, 
—virtue, good deeds.§ The righteous man is the man who 
does not do evil.|| Grace is left entirely out of the question. 
This fact, which is very notable in itself, is still more so 
as confirmed by other remarks which the epistle may suggest, 
and which will introduce us to a mode of presenting the truth 
very nearly approaching that of James. Judgment is to be 
passed according to every man’s works. Works are therefore 
insisted on with peculiar emphasis, and there is no word of 
more frequent occurrence in the epistle than well-doing.** 
Good works are the immediate end of the calling,t+ and are to 
gain the favour of God. Similar phrases are, we know, to be 
found in Paul’s writings, but they are there uniformly held in 


* Xapis xal elpqvn, Peter i. 2; Oeds cal rarhp Inoot Xpiorod, i, 3; KAnpo- 
voula, etc., Peter i. 4; iii. 9; rpeioOat, ibid. ; KoulfecOa, Peter i, 9, ete, 

1? dllerss, Peter i. 6,7, 9, 213 ¥. 9. 

t Peter i. 8. 

§ Accaoouvn, Peter 11, 24 ; iii. 14. 

|| Peter iii. 12 ; iv. 18. 

| Peter i. 17. 

** "Avyaloroeiv, Peter ii. 14, 15, 20; iii. 6, 11, 13, 16, 17 ; iv. 19. 

++ Peter ii. 20, and foll. ; iti. 9. 
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subordination to regeneration by faith; here, on the contrary, 
there is nothing wanting but the express declaration of justi- 
fication by works ; the thing itself is here.* 

It is true that regenerationt is also here spoken of, and 
is ascribed as a fact, to the operation of God. Christians 
are compared to new-born babes,t and their life is divided * 
into two distinct periods, before and after conversion, the 
former of which is likened to a kind of death.§ Here, again, 
the words remind us of Paul, but the spirit is not Paul's. 
Regeneration is not the result of a-direct and inward contact 
of the Spirit of God with the spirit of man, and does not Nee 
in an identification of our personality with that of Christ ; 
is the word, the Gospel, outward teaching,|] in short, hee 
works this change, and we are not taught why the new law 
is more effectual than the old; it is the example of Jesus 
which is to incite us to virtue; virtue is therefore the result 
of our own reflection ; having beheld Christ’s sufferings for us, 
we are to arm ourselves with an earnest resolve,** that the 
whole remainder of our lives may be consecrated to God, This 


* Throughout this contrast between St. Paul and St. Peter, Reuss is 
unduly controlled by the mere form in which St. Peter expresses his 
thought, and fails to apprehend its underlying substance. That the doc- 
trine of justification by faith was developed by St. Paul as it was deve- 
loped by no other apostle is obvious ; but all St. Peter’s representations 
of the work of Christ contradict what Reuss has said in this paragraph 
about good works gaining God’s grace, and about the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by works ; see especially ii. 24, ii. 18. Such a conception of the 
work of Christ underlies the very conception of faith on which St, Paul 
insists. It is true, no doubt, that St. Peter insists much more on the 
faith which, according to St. Paul, is one of the fruits of the Spirit, than 
on the faith which is the condition of pardon and regeneration ; but this 
is accounted for by the object of St. Peter’s epistle. Nor should it be 
forgotten that St. Paul dwells with far greater emphasis than St. Peter 
upon ‘‘ judgment by works.” —Ep. 

t ’Avayewvgv, Peter i, 3, 23. 

{ Peter ii. 2. 

§ Ilatav év capxt, Peter iv. 1, and foll. 

|| Peter i. 23; comp. James i. 18. 

J ‘Troypauuos, Peter ii. 21. 

** Peter iv. 1. 
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morality obviously has as its basis Judzeo-Christian rationalism, 
and not Pauline mysticism. The end is the same; holiness 
and righteousness are in both cases the objects aimed at; but 
the two theories differ widely as to the path to be pursued. 

The Pauline idea of faith being thus absent from the 
* writings of Peter, the doctrine of redemption is also of neces- 
sity differently expressed. First, the thesis that Christ died 
for* sinners cannot be explained by the idea of mystical sub- 
stitution, especially since, as we have just seen, regeneration, 
which ought to be its inseparable complement, is established 
on an entirely different basis. The atoning death of Christf 
appears as a finished act, wrought, it is true, in our behalf and 
for our salvation, but in which our own nature has no part, 
—that is to say, it is not essentially changed by it; we are not 
told that we also have something to do in it, nor how we 
may appropriate its benefits. Christ has borne our sins on 
the cross; by His wounds we are healed;t but this fact is 
connected with our own moral life only by an external bond, 
which is more akin to a generous invitation, a pious desire, 
than to a natural necessity in the very nature of things.§ It 
would be perhaps more exact to say|| that obedience to the 
preaching of the Gospel takes place first, and that the 
sprinkling with the blood of Christ,/ that is, the remission 
of sins, is the recompense of a happy resolve.** 

If all these remarks prove that the theology of the Epistle of 
Peter does not simply reproduce that of Paul, but looks at 
many essential matters from an entirely different point of view, 
this first result of our investigation will be amply corroborated 
by a fact of quite another kind. This is the absolute silence of 
the author on the subject of the law. The name law is not 

* 'Trép, Peter ii. 21; iii. 8; iv. 1. 

t+ Waénya, aiua, etc., loc. cit. 

t Peter i. 24. 

§ But see Peter 11. 24, and iv. 1.—Ep. 

|| Peter i. 2. 

q ‘ Pavticpos. 


** St. Paul describes faith as being obedience to the Gospel. 2 Thess. 
18; Rom. i. 5.; xv. 18; xvi. 26.—En. 
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even uttered. Nothing is said of its relation to the Gospel. 
As the writer has read the Epistle to the Romans and to the 
Ephesians; as, again, his own epistle is addressed to the 
Churches of Galatia, this silence cannot be accidental ; it must 
be intentional. The writer had his reasons for being silent. 
We may be allowed to imagine that he desired to do his 
part towards allaying the polemical ardour and excitement of 
men’s minds, in the Churches of Asia Minor; he would show 
that the Gospel, even the Gospel of Paul, of that apostle who 
was repudiated as the enemy of the law, makes for the soul such 
abundant provision, that the questions in dispute might well be 
left in the background. The intention was praiseworthy, but the 
mediation offered was based less upon doctrinal principles than 
upon practical considerations. For this very reason, it was in 
part successful, and accomplished some good in the Church, 
but it could never really satisfy theology. For theology 
could not accept a rendering of Paul’s system, incomplete in 
many of its fundamental portions; still less could it sanction 
the occasional use of Pauline formulas, detached, so to speak, 
from their basis, and thus deprived of their true force and 
value. Such a use of them has, unhappily, been in all times 
too prevalent. 

In showing that under modes of expression generally analo- 
gous or even identical with those of Paul, we may trace in Peter's 
writings a really Judzeo-Christian line of thought, it has not 
been our intention to convey any blame, which indeed would 
be a deviation from our duty as impartial historians. We state 
facts, and pronounce upon them only so far as is necessary for 
purposes of comparison, never with a view to determine their 
positive value. This we shall show further by finally examining 
some ideas peculiar to this writer, and derived from the same 
scource, which seem to us worthy ornaments of his epistle. 

In the inscription, the apostle calls the Christians to whom 
he writes the strangers scattered abroad throughout the pro- 
vinces of Asia.* This designation first brings to mind the 


* Tlaperldnuo diacropas. 
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name commonly applied to the Jews settled beyond the land 
of Palestine; but as the writer numbers some who were once 
Gentiles among his readers,* it is more natural to understand 
him as alluding to those who are thus regarded as strangers or 
proselytes—that is, members of the Israelitish nation by religious 
faith, but not by birth and ascetic rites. We thus recognize, 
in the very inscription, the point of view taken by the authors 
of the compromise at Jerusalem, who would neither pronounce 
the abolition of the law, nor exclude the uncircumcised from 
their communion. The latter thus became children of Abraham 
and of Sarah,t having through conversion and sanctification a 
part in the promises made to the patriarchs, without fulfilling 
any legal conditions for their naturalization. Thus the Epistle of 
Peter reads from the beginning like a paraphrase of his sermon, 
of which we hase an epitome in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts. 

Believers are called the property, the heritage of God.{ 
This is an expression repeatedly used in the Old Testament 
in speaking of Israel; and shows that, while leaving the law 
untouched, the apostle had no repugnance to incorporating 
believers of foreign nations with the people of God. 

The tribulations of the present life are the beginning of the 
last judgment,§ a precursive sign of the approaching end of 
time. The more severe the trial, the more will it inspire the 
mind with a wholesome awe, since the end of the wicked will 
be yet far more terrible. 

The Gospel is a principle and a promise of emancipation and 
liberty. Hence it is so impatiently awaited by the people of 
Israel. Political liberty was their very legitimate desire, and this 
Messiah was to give. But the Christian remembers, first of all, 
that he is ever the subject of God, and that God has appointed 
kings and magistrates. To fear God and to honour the emperor 
are in his eyes inseparable duties. This maxim, which suggests 
a new and happy application of a well-known axiom of Paul’s,|| 


* Peter ii. 10; iv. 3. 
+ Peter iii. 6. 

t KAfpo, Peter v. 3. 

§ Peter iv. 17. 

|| “EXevdepla, Gal. v. 13. 
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shows to what an extent the religious principle of the Gospel 
had already neutralized and corrected the political element in 
the old creeds. 

Baptism* is not simply an ablution designed to remove 
outward impurities, but the appeal to God of a good conscience 
based upon the resurrection of Christ. That is to say, a man, 
in receiving baptism, forms the firm and sincere resolve to live 
according to the commandments of God,+ and expresses the 
hope that God will be pleased, for the sake of this resolve, to 
grant him the pardon of his sins. His conscience is called 
good, in view of the sincerity of his intention, and his hope is 
not chimerical, because the resurrection of Jesus Christ proves 
that He had the right and the commission to offer to sinners 
the pardon of His Father. This is the most natural meaning 
of this passage, which is so variously explained ; it is in perfect 
agreement with what we have elsewhere found stated as the 
principle of conversion, and thus justifies in the most emphatic 
manner that which we have said of the absence of the mystical 
element in the theology of Peter. _ 

We have reserved to the last the most celebrated passage in 
this epistle,t a passage which the exegesis of every age has 
enveloped in an impenetrable cloud of obscurity, and the real 
import of which ecclesiastical theology has never discerned. 
Setting aside all the scholastic interpretations,§ we simply 


_ * Bamrioua, Peter iii. 21. It is evident from this passage also that 
baptism was by immersion ; for it is typified by the waters of the flood, 
fallen from heaven, and through which—not by which—Noah was saved. 

+ Comp. Peter iv. 1. 

{ Peter iii. 18, and foll.; iv. 6. 

§ We shall pause only over two difficulties of detail. It is not certain if 
the author means to say that the physical death of Christ did not interrupt 
the life of the spirit, or if the Sworounfels mvevuare is to be understood in a 
general manner of the life after the resurrection. The first version is the 
more commonly accepted ; according to it, the descent into hell took place 
before the resurrection. Be this as it may, we can with difficulty per- 
suade ourselves that the apostles had carried dialectic subtlety so far as to 
distinguish various phases of existence (we mean, of course, in the physical 
point of view) in the posthumous life of Jesus. Peter, in the first part of 
the sentence, simply aftirms that Christ died as to His human and earthly 
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show that Peter here expresses the idea that Jesus, after. His 
death, still carried on a saving work among men, who having 
died in unbelief and wickedness before His coming to earth, — 
were kept in the prison of Sheol. The thesis that God will 
judge the quick and the dead, has here a different meaning from 
that conveyed by Paul. The Gospel has been preached to those 
who were already dead as, to the living of to-day; and the text 
making use, for this statement, of the familiar term, and saying 
nothing as to the effect of this preaching, we are perhaps autho- 
rized in supposing that this effect may not have been the same 
in all cases, as we know that it is not on earth. This point, 
however, is not raised. The apostle only insists upon the fact 
that the dead of all times have had the opportunity of knowing 
Christ no less than their successors, his contemporaries, in order 
that, after having undergone as men corporeal death, which is a 
punishment for our whole race, they might arrive at spiritual 
life, according to the decrees of God, which equally embrace 
the whole race. Thus Peter, who represents in such gloomy 
colours the future of the unbelieving, proclaims in substance 
this consoling idea, that there is no final condemnation, except 
where the Gospel has been knowingly rejected ; and the descent 
into hell of which he speaks was neither a visit made to the 
pious patriarchs who were awaiting their deliverance, nor a 
spectacle for devils who were to tremble before their lord, nor 


nature, without touching at all on the philosophical problem, which in- 
quires what became of the spirit when separated from the body, which 
naturally went down into the grave ; in the latter part of the sentence, he 
simply affirms that Christ lived and lives, as to the spiritual and heavenly 
nature ; and he does not concern himself at all with the theological problem 
which inquires what became of the spirit of Christ before it was mani- 
fested to His disciples clothed in the immortal body. The second diffi- 
culty is that Peter seems to restrict the preaching to the contemporaries of 
Noah. This difficulty is insoluble, unless we are prepared to say that the 
author, in commencing the phrase in verse 20, was so preoccupied with the 
typological comparison he meant to institute between the flood and bap- 
tism, that he thus forgot to insert some word which would have shown 
that the antecedent phrase had a universal application to the unbelievers 
of former days, and that the victims of the deluge were introduced only 
as a particular example. 
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a further anguish endured in the stead of redeemed sinners, 
(interpretations which all do equal violence to the text in 
various arbitrary ways); but was, for the living, a new mani- 
festation of the unfathomable grace of God; and to the dead, 
one crowning opportunity of casting themselves into the arms 
of His mercy. To Christian theologians, finally, who are so in- 
genious in wresting the letter and so dull in discerning the 
spirit, it might have become the fruitful germ of a sublime con- 
ception if, instead of narrowing more and more the circle of 
life and light by their anathemas and rigid formulas, they had 
profited by the hint here given by the apostle, that that circle 
of light is illimitable, and that the life-giving rays which spring 
from its centre can reach to the most distant spheres of the 
world of spirits. | 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. 


WE do not propose to enter here on the discussion of the 
arguments for or against the authenticity of the epistle which 
Clement of Alexandria and many other of the Fathers ascribe 
to Barnabas, the friend and colleague of Paul. We have re- 
frained altogether from questions of this sort in relation to the 
other writings which we have analyzed, although critical science 
has not yet pronounced its final judgment on several of them. 
There would be the less occasion to change our method with 
regard to the document now before us, because there does not 
attach to it the same ecclesiastical interest as to the others. 
It is further anonymous, and does not contain the slightest 
indication which could authorize us in making a conjecture as 
to its writer. The testimony of several Fathers is never, in 
itself, a decisive argument. We know only too well how often 
they have been mistaken on far more important historical 
points. It is enough, for the moment, to show that even those 
among modern scholars who have not been able to recognize 
Barnabas as the author of the epistle attributed to him, have 
no hesitation in regarding it as a monument of the theology of 
the primitive age of the Church, and in assigning to it a date 
certainly not later than the early years of the second century. 
We shall have elsewhere occasion to confirm this chronological 
supposition, and perhaps even to modify it, so as to support a 
still further presumption of antiquity, by arguments which 
have partially escaped those who have preceded us. For the 
present, we confine ourselves to saying that, in our opinion, 
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there are reasons more than sufficient for supposing that this 
epistle is far from being the most modern writing among those 
which form the subject of the present work. We have there- 
fore no right to pass it over in silence, and it only remains for 
us to justify, by the analysis of its contents, the place we here 
assign to it. | 

That place it may claim, in our opinion, on the ground of the 
two most prominent characteristics which every attentive 
reader will at once discover in it, and which are of a nature to 
confound criticism by their apparent contradiction. On the 
one hand, we discern what might be called very decided anti- 
Judaism ; on the other, Paulinism reduced to the most attenu- 
ated proportions. We are so accustomed, generally, to identify 
the two tendencies of Paulinism and anti-Judaism, that it is 
difficult for us at once to enter into the spirit of a book which 
seems completely to belie this relation; and it is very possible 
that by too much stress being laid on one or other of these con- 
stituent elements, the author has come to be classed alternately 
with each opposing school. 

But we have already seen, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
how the evangelical theory of Paul may lose much of its 
vigour, and especially of its mystical character. We shall 
soon note the same phenomenon, in growing proportions, in 
several other writings supposed to issue from the same school. 
If we find, in this respect, still greater weakness in the re- 
puted Epistle of Barnabas, or, to speak more truly, an entire 
want of power to grasp the fundamental idea of Paul, with 
all its consequences and in all its dialectic force, we shall not 
be therefore justified in denying all relation of origin or tendency 
between the two systems. We would the less venture to pro- 
nounce a positive judgment to that effect, because the scat- 
tered fragments of the theology of Paul which are found in tins 
epistle, and the few formulas borrowed from it, are not formed 
into any system, do not convey any creative or independent 
thought, and cannot therefore serve to establish a comparison, 
which would require as its basis and premise equal originality 
on both sides. 
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As to the second characteristic to which we have alluded, 
the anti-Judaic tendency, it is undoubtedly far more strongly | 
marked here than in the writings of Paul, and based apparently 
upon a different principle, a principle which compromises even 
the relative authority of the Old Testament, so studiously 
guarded by the apostle of the Gentiles; but this will certainly 
not lead us to seek the starting-point of the theology of Bar- 
nabas in a less advanced stage than that of Paul, namely, in 
Judzeo-Christianity. If it were really necessary to assign to it 
a separate origin, we should seek it rather beyond that of Paul, 
nearer to the sphere of Gnostic Antinomianism. But, on closer 
examination, the expressions of Paul and Barnabas are not 
separated by a wide gulf. In practical application they lead 
to the same result, the spiritualization of the law, and by the 
same method, that of typology. In this respect, the Epistle of _ 
Barnabas is a continuation of those of Paul, and especially of 
that to the Hebrews, both by the variety of examples which 
it gives, and by the degree of art with which it chooses and 
explains them. But the more it multiplies the number, the 
more it impoverishes the spirit of its types; such, however, is 
the history of typology in all ages. Its principle is beautiful 
and true so long as it adheres to the general facts of the 
providential direction of mankind. The laws which govern 
the spiritual world being as immutable as those which control 
the physical, and acting always under the high sanction of 
their Author, their various manifestations in the course of time 
must offer numerous analogies, and positive revelations especially 
cannot fail to present such. We may study them, examine 
them; we may even arrive thus at more or less spiritual 
resemblances, according to the measure of discretion used, and 
the intelligence brought to bear on the subject; but so soon 
as curiosity begins to take the lead, and the comparisons 
are carried into details and accessory facts, the danger arises of 
falling into puerilities and violations of good taste. 

We have been led to make these remarks in order to justify 
the place which we assign to the Epistle of Barnabas in the great 
theological movement of the primitive age. But we must not 
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forget that we are here speaking of a book which many of our 
readers may never have seen, and that we must therefore treat 
it in a different manner from the writings of the New Testament. 
We may say then, in a few words, that the Epistle of Barnabas 
is a discourse which has still less of the real epistolary character 
even than the Epistle to the Hebrews, and that it is of about 
the same length. It has come down to us in two texts—the 
Greek and the Latin; and the number of copies is very small. 
It is divided into two parts: chapters i—xvi. doctrinal, and 
chapters xvili—xxi. moral. The first part, which will especially 
claim our attention, proclaims the decadence of the law, and 
is evidently designed to liberate the Gospel and believers from 
any close connection with the old covenant, and the duties 
imposed by it. The author demonstrates his thesis in three 
separate ways, which we shall consider one by one, in order the 
more readily to discover in what it is he differs from preceding 
writers. 

The Gospel covenant, the new dispensation for the salvation 
of man, brought in or fulfilled by Christ, and based upon His 
atoning death, was directly foretold by the prophets of the Old 
Testament. Among the texts which the author quotes in sup- 
port of his thesis, there are some which the apostles employed 
for the same purpose; but there are a greater number which 
he seems to have been the first to discover. Generally in such 
cases, his quotations depend for their effect upon the more or 
less forced allegorical interpretation which he gives to them. 
In the first category, we place, for example, the prophetic 
passages in which Jehovah declares that He has no pleasure in 
the sacrifices and offerings, the fasts and feasts of the people, 
but seeks rather purity of heart and the moral consecration of 
individuals (chapters 11, 1.) In the same category we shall 
simply cite the explanation given (chapter vi.) of the promise 
made to the Israelites, that they should enter into a good land, 
flowing with milk and honey. As Adam was made out of the 
earth, so the land in this passage signifies the incarnation of 
Christ ; the milk and honey, as the common food of children 
of tender age, represent the new birth of the man. Thus the 
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two fundamental facts, the theology and morality of the new 
economy, are found directly foretold in the old. The author 
blesses God, on this occasion, for the wisdom and understanding 
given him to comprehend the mysteries of prophecy; he 
exalts this secret and profound apprehension of the word of 
God (yveous) which is the privilege of the true believer, and to 
which he desires to raise his readers. The numerous quotations 
borrowed from the Mosaic code to establish the principal cir- 
cumstances of the passion of Christ,—and hence, implicitly, the 
historical basis of the new economy,—belong in part to the 
same category of proofs. 

The second series of proofs brought forward by the writer 
in support of his main thesis, occupies a still larger place 
in this epistle; these. are the typical analogies, by means 
of which he proposes to reduce the institutions of Moses to 
nothing more than prophetic figures. It is here especially we 
see how this description of exegetical studies is always charac- 
terized by the individuality of those who pursue them. While 
it is the special aim of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to make all his types converge to a common centre, to group 
them around one parent idea, that of sacrifice, this author 
endeavours to convince his readers by an interminable series 
of disconnected images, collected at hazard, succeeding each 
other without order, and in the explanation of which we 
recognize deep convictions and sometimes surprising subtlety, 
but little taste and still less thought. Thus, of these two un- 
known writers, the first has had the good fortune to win at 
length the general assent of the Church, by the simplicity and 
elevation of his parallel ; while the second, who allows himself 
to be carried along by the current of imagination, has found 
numberless imitators, who have even surpassed him, and yet 
have not left any distinct trace in Gospel science. It might 
be further said that the Epistle to the Hebrews seeks in the 
Old Testament, the types of the great idea of the New—the 
priesthood of Christ offering up Himself for the sins of men; 
the Epistle of Barnabas, on the contrary, simply recapitulates 
the principal distinctive rites of Mosaism, and endeavours to 
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explain them, almost arbitrarily, by their supposed antitypes 
in the New. Thus he takes up successively, the goat sent 
away into the wilderness, the red heifer, circumcision, forbidden 
meats, the Sabbath, and the Temple (chapters vi.—xvi.), and 
the hidden meaning of these various institutions is found some- 
times in the sphere of our Lord’s history, sometimes in that of 
the most ordinary moral precepts. Objection has often been 
raised against the popular superstitions which the author 
adopts in relation to certain animals, and against some special 
observances which he seems to add to the Jewish worship, and 
which do not appear justified by the text or by tradition: it 
has been hastily concluded that a Levite, an apostle, could not 
have written such things. This conclusion, of which we do not 
dispute the logical fairness, is not that which most impresses 
us here. We would draw attention rather to another fact, 
equally palpable as it seems to us, namely, that the doctrine of 
the desuetude of the law and the principle of typological inter- 
pretation, were fixed axioms with the author before he wrote 
this treatise. He evidently writes to establish them according 
to the means at his command, and the measure of his knowledge 
and capacity. Now these axioms are, in our opinion, incom- 
patible with what is called an idealizing Judzo-Christianity. 
Their basis lies beyond the sphere of Judzeo-Christianity alto- 
gether. They are expressed, as we shall presently see, in too 
absolute and trenchant a manner to be identified with Paulin- 
ism. We do not intend in saying this, to prejudge the question 
whether the writer was an immediate disciple of Paul or not; 
we merely affirm that he is of the same school as Paul, and, as 
is often the case, exaggerates the theory of his master. In 
Paul’s writings we have been able to trace the path which led 
him from his early to his later point of view. The writer of 
the Epistle to Barnabas gives us no such indication of his pro- 
gressive career ; at the time when he began to write his treatise 
he had long severed all connection wita the past. 

The third fact which claims our attention as marking the 
progressive decadence of the law, is far more characteristic 
than the two already noticed, and may well sustain the opinion 
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just expressed. Hitherto we have seen our present writer 
treading, though with less of genius and success, in the track 
of Paul and of the unknown author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; we shall now find him striking out for himself a 
new and separate path. This will give us the opportunity 
of ascertaining what are his peculiar theological ideas. Com- 
mencing with what is most striking and at the same time 
most paradoxical in the writer’s theory, we shall first note 
what he says as to the positive value of the law, independently 
of its relations with the Gospel. From the very beginning of 
his epistle, he repudiates altogvether adherence to the letter of 
the law; he is not satisfied with characterizing as error the 
Judaizing tendency,—that is, the attachment of certain Chris- 
tians to the Mosaic rites (chapter iv.); he does not simply call 
those who manifest such a tendeney proselytes (chapter ili.) 
—or deserters, changing their standard and passing over 
to the camp of the alien; he goes further still. He de- 
clares unreservedly that the Mosaic law, as it is written, and 
taken literally, never had any authority or legal existence. 
Moses when he came down from the mountain (chapter xiv.), 
and so to speak before the promulgation of the code, broke 
the tables of stone,—that is to say, broke the covenant made 
with the Jews, who henceforth were no more the people of 
God. And in order that we may not suppose that this fact 
is here taken only in its typical sense, as a prophecy of the yet 
distant day of another revelation, he elsewhere tells us (chapter 
ix.) that the circumcision of the flesh is an inspiration of the 
devil. All the laws of Moses had immediately and directly a 
spiritual meaning according to the will of the Lord; (chapter 
x.); but the Jews, not comprehending this, adhered to the 
letter. We are here, then, carried far beyond the Pauline point 
of view. Paul acknowledged that the law had at least a tem- 
porary value; its rites had been legitimately observed up to 
the day when they were replaced by the new order of things 
inaugurated at the cross of Christ. Here this partial validity 
of the letter is denied altogether; for the Jews themselves, 
there might and should have been an allegorical interpretation 
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and application of these various commandments ; and, in truth, 
the prophets, inspired by Christ Himself, had given such an 
interpretation, but they had been unheeded. It is naturally 
difficult for us to familiarize ourselves with such principles as 
these, accustomed as we are to speak of the Old Testament 
according to the ideas and expressions of Paul. But texts so 
clear and positive cannot be explained away. We repeat it, 
in this epistle Paulinism is left behind; the historical point of 
view is abandoned in favour of the purely spiritualistic. But 
one step further will lead to the declaration not only of the 
decadence of the letter, but of the diabolical origin.of the Old 
Testament itself. In this aspect, the Epistle of Barnabas 
forms a link between Paulinism and Gnosticism. We can now 
understand how it was that Alexandrine spiritualism was so 
edified with this epistle, and so delighted to exalt its apostolic 
spirit ; but we can understand also why the Church, which has 
always lingered behind Paul in doctrine, and has borrowed 
largely from the Mosaic institutions, has not received it into 
its canon. We must not suppose that the name of Barnabas, 
which has for us also only a conventional value here, has had 
any influence on these various judgments.* 

A circumstance of some interest, and which will serve at the 


* Reuss has, I think, greatly exaggerated the anti-Judaic character of 
the Epistle of Barnabas. Nothing, as it seems to me, can be much 
farther from the truth than to say that ‘‘ one step further will lead to the 
declaration not only of the decadence of the letter, but of the diabolical 
origin of the Old Testament itself.”” What Barnabas contends for is that 
the external rites and institutions of Judaism represented spiritual ideas 
and truths, and that through missing these, and dwelling only on the ex- 
ternal and transient forms in which they were embodied, the Jews had 
drifted into a religious condition not much better than that of the 
heathen. Barnabas is hostile to Judaism very much in the same sense 
that Isaiah is hostile to it. The statement about the “‘ diabolical origin ” 
of the Old Testament appears to have been suggested by a phrase of 
which there is a various reading in the Cod. Sin., referring to circum- 
cision. The phrase is certainly remarkable, whichever reading is adopted, 
but it is as obscure and difficult as it is startling. Barnabas, however, 
goes on to speak of Abraham as having enjoined and practised circum- 
cision, and he finds in the number of persons that Abraham circumcised 
a mystical reference to our Lord Jesus Christ.—Ep. 
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same time as a stepping-stone to other observations, lends con- 
firmation to that which we here assert as to the place which 
the Epistle of Barnabas occupies in the development of Christian 
theology. We refer to the fact that the author, apart from the 
direct and typical prophecies to which we have alluded, and 
which are illustrations rather than arguments, nowhere appeals 
to theological evidence in support of his assertions. Paul, in 
whose time the principle of the abrogation of the law was new, 
was compelled to corroborate it by a series of arguments derived 
from the nature of man, from the character of the law, and from 
the work of Christ and its effects. Here this principle is, in 
the mind of the writer at least, an accepted axiom, and he feels 
no necessity to render a reason for it; the truth of his thesis 
has become to him a matter of direct consciousness, and he has 
no remembrance of the way by which it was reached. In his 
writing, therefore, we find no attempt at a convincing demon- 
stration of its truth or justice. If the writer was originally a 
Judzeo-Christian, and had reached his present position without 
passing through the school of Paul, we fail to comprehend how 
he could have crossed the gulf which in such a case must lie 
between his past and his present position. The exegetical 
arguments he advances in support of his thesis may have ap- 
peared sufficient to any one already convinced ; but they could 
never by themselves have sufficed to bring a Jew to the same 
point. An exegetical and typical demonstration of the inva- 
lidity of the law is conceivable in a disciple of Paul, but not 
in a Judeo-Christian. 

This leads us directly to say that it is utterly impossible to 
derive from this epistle a system of evangelical theology; that 
is to say, a series of propositions on the causes and conditions 
of the salvation of men. Everywhere we find scattered remi- 
niscences of the Pauline theology, but they are incoherent, and 
blended with popular phrases which negative their principle. 
A few examples may suffice to establish the fact, from which 
we hasten to draw its legitimate conclusions. The incarnation, 
it is said (chapter v.), took place because the Saviour purposed, 
by the shedding of His blood, to sanctify men by the remission 
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of sins. By adding, in the same connection, that Christ took 
part in the creation of the world, and that it was He who in- 
spired the prophets, the writer appears to reproduce the Christ- 
ology and soteriology of his great predecessor. But immediately 
after it is said, that the Son of God became incarnate because 
men could not otherwise endure His presence; again, because 
He would fill up the measure of the sins of His enemies; finally, 
because He would prove that there is a resurrection. All this 
is unconnected: these are incoherent propositions, one of which 
even borders on docetism, and none of which has any place in 
the theory of Paul. It would be needless to add an enumeration 
of the passages in which it is said that Christians are the temple 
of God, that they are redeemed from darkness, that they are 
the heirs of the new covenant, and many others of the same 
sort. Scattered expressions like these do not constitute a 
theology. In vain do we search for the idea of faith, of calling, 
of justification, of grace, and their corollaries, without which the 
Gospel preached by Paul has no unity or coherence. Instead 
of seeking or establishing the basis of this Gospel in the soul 
of the believer, in the principle of his spiritual existence, this 
writer speaks only of the illumination of the mind to understand 
the Scriptures, and of the impulse given to the will to do works 
which may merit the recompense of heaven. 

All this, we repeat, has led many historians of Christian 
doctrine to think that, in spite of the anti-Judaic tendency 
which they were obliged to recognize in this epistle, the theology 
of the writer was in reality a product of Judzo-Christianity. 
We could not endorse this opinion without sacrificing the very 
definition of Judzo-Christianity, according to which it consists 
in the tendency to ally Jewish asceticism with the Messianic 
hopes attached to the person of Jesus, and more or less spiritual- 
ized. ‘The presence of Chiliast ideas, and the absence of the 
mystical, do not in themselves constitute Judzeo-Christianity. 
We have already shown how, in our opinion, the anti-Judaism 
of this epistle is a sign of a more advanced development 
than that of Paul. We may now add that we assign to it a 
similar position in reference to positive evangelical doctrines. 
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The few expressions or ideas borrowed from Pauline soteriology, 
do not appear to us to proceed from a Judeeo-Christian who _ 
had imperfectly understood them, and who could not yet rise 
to the true apprehension of the system to which they belonged. 
On the contrary, they strike us rather as the fragments of a 
theory which a follower of Paul had already left behind, not 
because he had found anything better elsewhere, but because 
his mind, not being able to grasp the Pauline mysticism, and 
yielding to the growing desire to impart some teaching which 
should be entirely popular, practical, and generally acceptable 
to all shades of opinion, began to fall back upon the old tracks. 
The Epistle of Barnabas, thus regarded, is found upon the high- 
road which the Church has followed in reducing Paulinism to 
a certain number of doctrines more or less abstract, and com- 
bined promiscuously with a morality which has its basis else- 


where.* 


* The first pages of the original Greek of the so-called Epistle to Bar- 
nabas have only recently been discovered in the Sinaitic manuscript. 
This has shown that the Latin translation which we possessed is by no 
means faithful. There is, however, nothing in the new text to require a 
modification of the exposition here given. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE EPISTLE OF CLEMENT. 


In the preceding chapters we have had occasion to study 
writers in whose works the tendency to conciliation is more or 
less clearly manifested, but always with a marked intention 
and a distinct consciousness of the end in view. The stand- 
point of these writers, who probably all belonged to what we 
might still call the first generation of Christians, although they 
were not all immediate disciples of Jesus*was taken amid the 
controversies and agitations attendant ‘upon the progressive 
extension of universalist ideas, and the widening separation of 
the Church from the Synagogue. Thus their writings bear 
traces of this movement, which could not fail to make its im- 
press upon them, even when it did not directly dictate them. 
But gradually there arose a younger generation, which belongs 
to 4 period when the entire separation of the two communities 
was an accomplished fact, beyond the scope of discussion, and 
when the fusion of former parties had at the same time made 
marked progress. The tenacity of the Judzeo-Christians had 
been modified, more perhaps by the moral effect of the de- 
struction of the temple, than by the intrinsic power of Gospel 
principles. Paulinism, on the other hand, had lost much of 
its force and consistency, after the eloquent voice which first 
preached it had become silent, and disciples who perpetuated 
the technicalities rather than the spirit of their master, suc- 
ceeded him in the oral and written diffusion of his doctrine. 
Thus it was that in the later years of the first century, 
evangelical theology began to enter upon that phase of vague 
neutrality which prepared the way for the new phase of the 
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scientific development of the Gospel, of which history shows 
the predominance from the middle of the following century. As 
the first indications of the latter fact may be noted before the 
actual close of the apostolic era, it is incumbent on us to say a 
word on the subject here. We shall turn our attention therefore, 
in the present chapter, to a literary document which, if we 
have rightly estimated it, represents this intermediate phase, 
and forms, by the very absence of any luminous and vivifying 
idea, the natural transition between the decline of the first and 
the dawn of the second era of Christian theology. This docu- 
ment is the letter written by Clement, bishop of the Church of 
Rome, to that of Corinth, and which, anciently inserted in the 
canon of several Churches, has been preserved tous, by a happy 
accident, in one sole copy, and as an integral part of one of the 
oldest Bibles that has come down to our day* 

This epistle, composed on the occasion of certain troubles 
which had agitated fhe Church of Corinth, but the nature of 
which is not clearly defined, is essentially hortatory in its cha- 
racter. lt is designed to contribute by the wisdom of its 
counsels and by the power of its motives, to the re-establish- 
ment of a good understanding among the Christians of the 
capital of Achaia, and still more to strengthen the bonds of 
subordination which appear to have been relaxed through 
these internal dissensions. It is not then properly a theo- 
logical treatise; but the writer, in the course of his exhor- 
tations, which are of considerable length, is frequently led to 
give expression to principles which make us thoroughly 
acquainted with his point of view. We note an involuntary 
and unconscious blending of ideas and expressions of various 
origin, which seem to fall naturally into juxtaposition. We 
must not form our opinion here on the first impression 
which a superficial reading might produce. There are a 
considerable number of Pauline phrases, sometimes directly 


copied from the epistles, and the apostle Paul is expressly . 


commended to the Corinthians (chapter xlvii.) as the great 


* The Epistle of Clement was discovered in 1628, appended to the 
Codex Alexandrinus.—Eb. 
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authority to whom they are to bow. The first lines of Cle- 
ment’s epistle repeat word for word the formulas of salutation 
so familiar to us in the writings of Paul. Again (chapter ii.) 
mention is made of the universal outpouring of the Spirit; 
Christ is frequently spoken of as Mediator (chapter xx.), and 
His blood as shed for us (chapter xxi.); that blood is said to 
be precious in the sight of God Himself, and to provide for the 
whole world the grace of conversion (chapter vi) By the will 
of God it is said we are called in Jesus Christ, and justified, 
not by ourselves, by our own wisdom, piety, or works, but by 
faith (chapter xxxii.) It would be easy to multiply these 
quotations ; we shall presently have occasion to bring forward 
others, to compare them with the explanations given of them 
by the writer, and which are for our purpose of the greatest 
importance. 

In reading the Epistle of Clement more attentively, one is 
struck with a curious fact. The writer, belonging as he does 
to the second century of the Church, and drawing largely from 
tradition, and even from apostolic literature (although he does 
not usually quote the names of the authors from whom he 
cites), nowhere has recourse explicitly to the Epistle to the 
Romans, which contains that which Paul himself called his 
Gospel, and which Clement in his capacity as bishop of Rome 
must have known better than any other, while he frequently 
and very directly copies passages from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Thus chapter xxxvi is composed almost entirely 
of extracts from that epistle. This predilection must proceed 
from an affinity of sentiments, such as we soon find really 
exists, though it does not amount to absolute identity of 
view or method. In every instance, however, where we can 
trace a divergence between the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the Epistle of Clement, the latter is that which differs the 
more widely from Paul, and in which the evangelical idea 
dwindles and pales. Mysticism disappears; imputation is 
no longer associated with regenerating faith; salvation is 
effected by the operation of external causes, influencing the 
will of the man; works again take a high if not the first rank ; 
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God Himself and the angels (chapters xxxiii., xxxiv.,) set the 
pattern of good deeds; the fear of judgment is again the motive 
of human virtue (chapters xxi., xxviii. xxxiv.), as under the 
old law, which is reinstated in high honour, as though for the 
benefit of the hierarchy (chapter xl., and foll.), whom we here 
see, for the first time, taking advantage of the Mosaic insti- 
“tution to exalt themselves in the Church, and claiming pre- 
rogatives incompatible with the Pauline theory of the Gospel 
dispensation. It is needless to say that the argument against 
Judaism is nowhere resumed in this book; it is dead and 
buried. | 

But it is not by such generalities as these we would charac- 
terize the theology of Clement, which was unquestionably also 
the theology of his Church and of a large number of his con- 
temporaries. It contains specialities too full of interest to be 
passed .by without briefly calling to them the attention of our 
readers. As we are not attempting here either to construct a 
system or to define a method, we may take our examples just 
as they present themselves, and without any more regular order 
than that of the interest attaching to them. 

We know that Paul, James, and the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, all alike appeal to the history of Abraham, in 
confirmation of their various theories of faith and works.* 
Clement quotes it also on several occasions (chapters x. and 
xxx.) According to him, Abraham gained the title of the 
friend of God, and gave the decisive evidence of his faith, by 
his obedience to the command to leave his native land; he be- 
lieved God, when God promised him a numerous seed, and this 
faith was imputed to him for righteousness. Isaac was given 
to him on account of his faith and hospitality, and it was in 
obedience that he offered him up to God upon the mountain. He 
was blessed for having practised righteousness and truth by . 
faith, as Isaac was for having willingly surrendered himself as 
a victim, and as Jacob became the father of the twelve patri- 
archs as the reward of having served Laban. It is impossible 
not to recognize in these various phrases, reminiscences of the 


* Rom. iv. ; James ii. 21, and foll. ; Heb. xi. 8, and foll. 
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three passages from the apostolic writings, just quoted in the 
note. The term friend is borrowed from James; imputation 
and faith are taken from Paul; and the historical facts are re- 
produced verbatim from the Epistle to the Hebrews. Nothing 
but the last statement is original, and that is certainly not of a 
kind to exalt our estimate of his theology, the uniform tendency 
_ of which is to co-ordinate, or marry, faith and works. 

Here is an example, if possible, still more instructive. James 
had spoken of Rahab as saved on account of the service rendered 
to the spies of Joshua; the Epistle to the Hebrews had extolled 
the faith of the woman as manifested by the same act ;* Cle- 
ment devotes an entire chapter (xii.) to show that she was saved 
on the ground of her faith and hospitality. In conclusion, he 
brings forward the circumstance that she owed her salvation 
to a red thread suspended from her house, and which was to 
be the signal for her recognition by the Israelite leaders. This 
sign indicated at the same time that by the blood of the Lord 
there would be redemption for all those who hoped and believed 
in Him, You see, adds the author, that in this woman there 
was not only faith, but also the gift of prophecy. Without 
dwelling, however, on this typological comparison, which stands 
alone in this epistle, we would observe that the writer, while 
speaking of redemption by the blood of Christ, does not pre- 
serve a vestige of the idea attached to that term in the theology 
of Paul. Redemption is promised to those who believe and 
hope in God; here then faith and hope become synonyms, as 
we have already noted elsewhere. Then faith is fixed upon 
God, and not on Christ; there is no mention of a direct and 
close relation between Christ and the believer ; lastly, redemp- 
tion is a fact accomplished outside the man who is to be 
benefited by it, and it becomes his in consequence of another 
act having no connection with the first. This fundamental 
point of the Gospel has then become, in the course of a few 
decades, a hackneyed formula, an article of a catechism which 
may be learned by heart without any true understanding of it, 
or any personal consciousness of its high import. 


* James ii. 25; Heb. xi. Ql. 
Loe* 
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Let it not be supposed that we are basing so severe a judg- 
ment on an isolated passage. There is a whole series of such 
passages all leading to the same result. Thus even while 
exalting the virtue of the blood of Christ (chapter vii.), Clement 
puts it upon the same level with all the other means of con- 
version spoken of in the Old Testament. For it must be under- 
stood, the sacrifice of Christ is effectual to salvation because and 
in so far as it leads to repentance; but the author himself is 
careful to remind us that the prophets also, before Christ, sought 
the same end by their preachings, and succeeded in securing the 
most happy and salutary results. It is then our repentance 
which is the direct cause of our salvation. Faith in Christ, it is 
elsewhere said (chapter xxii.), confirms the many moral precepts 
we have received. How does it then confirm them? Is it 
because faith is the character, the life of the regenerate man ? 
Such is not the writer’s meaning. His idea is still of an ex- 
ternal teaching, of a letter, a law. It is Christ who inspired 
the prophets; it is Christ then who speaks to us in the Old 
Testament; he who believes in Christ—that is to say, he 
who allows himself to be taught by Christ (chapter xxi.)—is 
then bound to observe the commandments of Scripture. It 
is clear that the work of Christ, in its most direct application 
to the individual, consists in a teaching very nearly resembling 
that which was given before Christ came in the flesh. If it 
is said in a passage already cited (xxxii.) that justification 
is by faith, the numerous examples cited, both after and 
before the theoretic statement, and derived from the history 
of the people of God, point us, on the one hand, to works, 
on the other to a faith which is simply trust in God, as it 
is also defined in the Epistle to the Hebrews, from which 
these examples are in part taken. Future blessings, it is 
added, will be obtained by faith in God (xxxv.), but this faith 
is immediately explained by the practice of virtue and the 
avoidance of vice. The gate of the Lord, the entrance into 
life (xvii.), is the gate of righteousness: he who has sinned 
must cast himself weeping at the feet of God, who will then 
be reconciled to him. It is as we walk in this way (xxxvi.) 
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that we shall find Christ, the high-priest to present our sacri- 
fices, the Advocate in our infirmity. Christ will thus be the 
patron of those who are already in the good way, and His 
priestly functions will be exercised with God in behalf of those 
who claim His intercession (lviii.) The resurrection of men is 
not connected with that of Christ ; it is proved by the analogy 
of different natural phenomena (xxiv.), and by passages from 
the Old Testament (xxvi.), and most of all by the history of 
the pheenix bird (xxv.), which is regarded as the most striking 
illustration of it. It is upon these arguments faith is based ; 
faith which is therefore here simply hope, the trustful expecta- 
tion of something to come. 

After reading and considering all these passages, the question 
must necessarily arise, Why did the Son of God become man ? 
The writer has no reply to make to this question. Christ be- 
came incarnate, we are told, in love (xlix.), but no connection 
is shown between this act of His and the lot of the individual. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews we had at least the idea still 
of a priestly purification ; here this is wanting; there remains 
only the vague assertion that Christ died for men, and side by 
side with it a moral theory which annexes salvation to repent- 
ance and virtue. God forbid that we should cast the slightest 
blame on the practical and earnest tendency of this epistle; as 
moral teaching it may be excellent. We wish simply to show 
that there is no way of constructing a specifically evangelical 
theology out of the few fragments of Pauline phraseology found 
in it, and which really impede rather than aid our under- 
standing of its real purport. 

This will be abundantly evident if we compare the various 
passages which set forth the Christology of this epistle. On 
the one hand, we have the theory of the Divine Word, with- 
out the name (xxxvi. comp. xvi.), expressed in terms copied 
verbatim from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and carried, it has 
been thought, to the length of patripassianism * (ii.) On the 

* We will not take up this reproach. It is true that the syntax forces 


us to construe, the sufferings of God, but in the Greek there is avvod, and 
the author might have forgotten that this word had reference to God, 
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other hand, the theory of the subordination of the Son is most 
emphatically expressed ; Christ is placed in the same relation 
to God as the disciples occupy to Christ (xlii.) Precisely the 
same order, the same will of God, directs all. The divine 
nature appears somewhat compromised by such a phrase as 
this ; Jacob had the signal honour of being the father of the 
Levites, of Jesus, and of the kings of Israel (xxxii.) It is true 
that to the name of Jesus is added the qualification according 
to the flesh, but His intermediate place between the Levites and 
the kings is not the less singular. Lastly, God is called (lviii.) 
the Ruler of spirits, and the Lord of all flesh, who has chosen 
Jesus Christ,and us by Him. There is here a parallelism which 
can scarcely be misunderstood. As Lord of all flesh, God might 
orant His grace to whom He would. He haschosen us. Ruler 
in the same way of spirits—that is, of superhuman existences— 
He was free to choose among these His interpreter and Mediator 
with men, and He has chosen Jesus. The latter, then, holds 
His privileged position, not by virtue of His unique nature, but 
by the choice of God. We do not here mention these various 
theses with any idea of combining them into a system; we 
believe, on the contrary, that this is impossible, and that this 
epistle proves, as we have already said, that at the end of the 
century, and in circles where it might have been least expected, 
dogmatic theology had vastly retrograded. Its eclectic tendency 
had enfeebled the great principles and broken the unity of the 
system, and the progressive reaction from the impetuous ardour 
of primitive days, had substituted for direct feeling, and in- 
stinctive piety, a moral teaching very necessary and in itself 
very laudable, but which leant for support upon the Gospel 
of redemption, rather from the force of habit than from any 
theological necessity.* 


named a few lines above, and not to Christ, of whom he was at this 
moment thinking. 

* The immense inferiority of the Epistle of Clement to the writings of 
St. Paul and the rest of the apostles is very striking and significant. 
There is a thinness and poverty in the thought and an absence of intensity 
and depth in the emotion which remind us on every page that we have 
passed out of the creative age of the Church. But Reuss seems to me 
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indiscriminating in his criticism. The true account of the alleged inco- 
herence of the epistle seems to be that the fulness of apostolic intuition 
had ceased, and that the scientific organization of the contents of the 
Christian revelation had not begun. The vital force of the apostolic 
convictions gave to apostolic thought a certain organic and consistent 
form, even in the absence of what we are accustoméd to call scientific 
theology. Clement had not the same living apprehension of the great 
principles and facts of the Christian faith, and, as yet, scientific thought 
had hardly any place in the Church. But a dispassionate examination 
of the epistle will, I think, lead to the conclusion that Reuss is unjust in 
alleging that to Clement the fundamental fact of the Gospel had become 
a mere ‘‘ hackneyed formula,”—this is, not true in relation to the great 
fact of Redemption, nor can it be fairly maintained in relation to other 
great truths on which the apostles insisted.—ED. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


HAVING concluded the analysis of the more directly didactic 
writings which, by the basis or the scope of their teaching, 
claimed a place in this particular part of our work, we propose 
now to devote some pages to the study of the historical books 
of the New Testament. It is needless to say that our attention 
will not be directed mainly to the facts which they record; the 
theological ideas presented will chiefly concern us, in so far as 
the authors, in the compilation of their narratives, have either 
been led casually to give expression to them, or have found it 
necessary to bring them into prominence. In this respect, they 
are not all equally rich in elements which will be of use to us 
in our history, but from all we can derive some contribution to 
its completeness. 

Of all the literary monuments of the primitive age of Chris- 
tianity, none bears more evident traces of the conciliatory ten- 
dency towhich we have referred, than the book commonly called 
the Acts of the Apostles. Although the history of apostolic 
literature should never separate this book from the third gospel, 
which is by the same author, and with which it has more than 
one close relation, we may here consider it separately, because 
the subject treated in it is of a nature to bring specially before 
us the theological standpoint of the historian, while in his 
earlier work he was entirely dependent upon a tradition which 
it was of the first importance to transmit faithfully. Here, on 
the contrary, he is himself the witness of the events, or in any 
case of their immediate effects; he is in part an actor in the 
scenes which he describes. He therefore pronounces judgment 
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upon them as he proceeds, and it is with these judgments we. 
have to deal, for they constitute the spirit and the theology 
of the work. 

It has been always remarked that this book, regarded simply 
as a history, leaves much to be desired, and does not justify 
the title which posterity, not the writer himself, has attached 
to it. If we compare it with the other authentic sources of 
apostolic history, especially with the epistles of Paul, we find 
in it very considerable omissions; and a number of facts which 
were well established in the time of the second generation, and 
which in their origin belong to the first, are passed over in 
silence. The early Church, both in sanctioning traditions which 
are sometimes doubtful, and in accepting some even apocryphal 
narratives, has implicitly avowed that its first historian did not 
satisfy it in this respect. It appears to have particularly re- 
gretted his silence in regard to the greater number of the early 
disciples, whose names, commended, so to speak, to the Church, 
by the choice of the Saviour, are allowed to fall into profound 
obscurity. , 

But instead of making this a subject of reproach against the 
writer of the book of the Acts, we will inquire first if his object 
in writing it was really to edit a volume of historical memoirs, 
and to preserve the traditions of the primitive age from 
the speedy oblivion in which they were only too likely to be 
involved in an age of such violent agitations. An attentive 
study of his narrative will show us that the object he had in . 
view was really something different, and that he chose this 
history as the best method of attaining it. His intention is 
precisely the same as that which is readily recognized in the 
writings of the four evangelists, namely, not to satisfy a doubt- 
less legitimate curiosity, but to produce or confirm religious 
convictions; and both he and they might, therefore, without 
at all impairing the value of their recitals, confine themselves to 
certain selected facts, among the great number of those placed 
at their disposal by the traditions of the Church. 

However little may be known by us of the state of men’s 
minds, and of parties in the Church, in the last quarter of the 
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century, an attentive reading of the account given by Luke 
will show a very marked parallelism between the series of facts 
which form the substance of his narrative, and those which 
were occupying the thoughts of his contemporaries at the time 
he wrote. What is it, in fact, of which he chiefly speaks ? 
Around what fact, what main idea, does his narrative revolve ? 
What are the proper names which, in his view, eclipse all 
others? There can be no hesitation about the answer. The 
names of Peter and Paul are those around which rally the two 
parties, both contending over an issue which they often fail 
fully to comprehend. The other historical personages are either 
completely lost sight of, like the Twelve, who are only men- 
tioned incidentally, or are subordinate to the two principal 
heroes, as is the case with Stephen and James. If the writer 
claimed to be a historian simply, such a predilection could 
be the result only of ignorance or partiality. But the former 
supposition is inconceivable in the case of Luke, and we have 
no ground for holding him guilty of the latter fault. The 
events recorded and the questions discussed will suggest the 
same reflections. It is always the principle of universalism, 
supported on the one hand, and repudiated on the other, which 
occupies the foremost place. It is the admissibility or non- 
admissibility of Gentiles into the Church; it is the doctrine of 
the calling of strangers, or men uncircumcized, to the orthodox 
synagogue, which overrides all other questions, and finally 
absorbs them wholly. Undoubtedly, this was a main point, as 
we well know; but not only did it not, from a doctrinal point of 
view, embrace the whole preaching of the apostles, but neither 
did it, historically regarded, comprise in itself alone the life of 
the Church. Once more, if Luke had designed to be the — 
historian of the Church’s life,in the modern acceptation of that 
term, his book would be strangely incomplete. But we hold 
it to be, on the contrary, very complete, and most carefully 
arranged with a view to the special purpose we have supposed. 
It collects all the facts necessary to be adduced, and shows 
both the harmony of the Church’s leaders on the question 
which was dividing the Christian world, and the errors of 
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those who in their impetuous partizanship made use of the 
two great apostles’ names, to justify the deplorable schism they 
sought to create. While preserving all the calmness proper to 
history, the book of the Acts is then, really, a theological work, 
didactic in it essence, apologetic and polemical in its form. He 
sets forth facts, but for the purpose of bringing into prominence 
the theories which had given rise to them, and which were apt 
to be forgotten or repudiated.* 

Let us not be misunderstood in the use of the expressions. 
If we here employ the word theory, we do not mean by it'a 
summary of ideas or formulas,—a system, in short, which should 
claim to present the entire Gospel. The theory here intended 
by us is simply the resolution taken at Jerusalem at the time 
of the conferences, a resolution of an essentially practical nature, 
and designed to meet the early developed wants of the Church. 
It may be boldly affirmed that the history of these conferences 
forms the centre of the entire work, and that the compromise 
there adopted gives the summary of its spirit. All the earlier 
facts lead up to it and tend to it by their natural develop- 
ment; all the subsequent facts revert to it as to a standard 
by which its application may be understood and _ tested. 
The attentive reader will not allow himself to be diverted 
from this central point by accessory details, which the narra- 
tive could not suppress without being untrue to itself. 
Through all the various scenes which it describes, and the 
dramatic truthfulness of which captivates him more and more, 
he will discover always the guiding thread of the writer’s 
inner thought. 

We now purpose to support these assertions by an analysis 
of the book itself. Our task, in order to this end, will be to 
search out the didactic elements contained in it, holding as 
we do that the writer is not simply recording statements of 
doctrine from the lips of the recognized heads of the Church, 
to which he himself could not subscribe. Before entering on 


* The simplest and most accurate account of St. Luke’s object is that 
he wrote the Acts of the Apostles to show how the Gospel which was 
first preached to the Jews came to be spread among the Gentiles.—Ep. 
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this investigation, however, we shall call the attention of 
our readers briefly to the material facts, which represent what 
may be called the body of the history, of which we desire 
to ascertain the spirit. We shall at once see that the inner 
is manifested in this outer life. We have said that all the 
facts group themselves around the persons of Peter and Paul, 
who thus stand prominently before the reader, and, as it 
were, confronted with one another. The comparison between 
the words, deeds, and destinies of each, is thus rendered easy, 
and its tendency is altogether to the establishment of princi- 
ples of unity and concord. The apostolic authority of Paul is 
placed beyond question by the fact of his direct calling by the 
Lord in person, and the history of this calling, which places 
him on a level with Peter, is three times repeated. His special 
mission, as the apostle of the Gentiles, is also directly and on 
several occasions communicated to him by revelation;* the 
mode of communication chosen by Providence for this end is the 
same as that employed in the case of Peterf also, for a similar 
purpose, and the similarity extends even to the secondary per- 
sonages who in the two parallel cases carried out the designs 
of God.t As to other forms of legitimation which might be 
deemed necessary in the eyes of men, the two apostles are again 
favoured in equal measure. Both work miracles, heal men 
paralyzed from their birth ;§ both raise the dead ; || their power 
is exercised not only in such beneficent works, but also for the 
punishment of their adversaries ;{1 this supernatural influence is 
so strong that it seems to dwell even in their shadow or in their 
clothes,** and excites the adoration of some who witness it.tt 
The same miraculous protection of heaven is extended to both;tt 
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and, lastly, the apostolic privilege of imparting the Holy Spirit 
to the new converts, is possessed by both in the same measure,* 
which is evidence that they were themselves both equally in- 
spired. 

It is impossible that the reader should not be struck with this 
parallelism, and should not receive from it the impression of 
the perfect equality of the two apostles, as to their ecclesiastical 
authority ; it is natural, therefore, that we should suppose it 
was the intention of the author to convey this impression. His 
design is yet more apparent in another series of facts which he 
chooses from the general history, in which it is evident that 
he is writing mainly for a public prejudiced against one of the 
two heads of the Church, and that his aim is to correct those 
prejudices. Now it was not so much the disciples of Paul who 
repudiated Peter, as the Judzeo-Christians who repudiated the 
apostle of the Gentiles. The narrative of Luke aims, therefore, 
to bring into prominence the traits in the public life of Paul, 
which prove his personal attachment to the religious duties of 
his nation, and thus to vindicate him from the charge of apostasy, 
bitterly pronounced against him. Such traits would present 
themselves in abundance to the historian, Paul himself having 
boldly proclaimed it as his principle to be all things to all men,f 
to live with the Jews as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews, 
and with those who had no law, as being himself without law 
also, Thus Luke could point to him as the faithful observer of 
the law,} fasting, making pilgrimages with ardent zeal, binding 
himself by the rites of an ascetic vow, and causing Timothy to 
be circumcised to bring him as his disciple into closer fellowship 
‘with himself. It was again under the patronage of the Levite 
Barnabas, a man highly esteemed in Jerusalem, that. Paul had 
first entered into relations with the apostles, and had been, ~ 
so to speak, installed in his ministry.§ He has to encounter 
the same adversaries as his colleagues the Sadducees, the 

* Acts x. 44; xix. 6. 
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opponents of tradition, and indifferent to the cherished hopes 
of Israel; while the Pharisees, the warm supporters of those 
traditions and hopes, espoused on occasion the cause of Paul, as 
of the other apostles.* In his apostolic work, he always began 
at the synagogue, and only turned to carry the Gospel message 
to the Gentiles, when the Jews rejected it; this course was 
marked out for him by the prophets themselves, and it is 
perhaps not without a retrospective thought of the same nature 
that the history concludes with the solemn reiteration of this 
fact and of this principle.t Lastly, we note how carefully the 
apostle points out, from their very first interview, § the harmony 
which existed between the old apostles and their new colleague. 
But this is especially brought into prominence by the account 
of the conferences at Jerusalem, an account so much the more 
significant from the solemnity with which it is given. As we 
have already had occasion to study these facts in another con- 
nection, we shall not dwell here upon the reflections that 
might be suggested by a comparison of Luke’s text with the 
narrative of Paul. We will simply remind the reader that we 
have elsewhere shown that the author of the Acts does not 
deserve the reproach of having modified those facts to support 
his own point of view; but that, in passing lightly over the 
opposition encountered by Paul at Jerusalem, he designed to 
lay the more stress upon the result obtained ; while Paul, whose 
mind was absorbed in the necessity of raising the question to 
the height of the principles involved, was led to dwell with 
emphasis upon the efforts that had been required to vindicate 
those principles against all opposition. 

We have only spoken of these facts, because they may serve 
to define the theological position of the writer. We now 
hasten on to the didactic portion of his book,—that is, to the 
discourses which he puts into the mouth of the principal 
personages,—from which we may gather more direct and 
positive statements, marking the tendency of his own mind. 
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There, again, we shall have occasion to observe that the two 
parts of this work, that which brings Peter before us, and that 
which is appropriated to Paul, are throughout in the most 
complete harmony, and represent the two apostles, whose 
names at the time of the writer were made the rallying-points 
of two hostile schools, as united in the preaching of one and the 
same Gospel. 

If we read over in succession the numerous epitomes of 
sermons given in the book of the Acts, we shall readily 
perceive that the theology taught in them is based upon this 
simple exhortation: Repent, and believe in Jesus, the Christ, 
that you may obtain the pardon of your sins and life.* The 
wording is not the same in all the passages where it occurs, 
nor is the exhortation always equally complete, but the 
various shades of expression constitute no real difference. It 
is still more essential to observe that this is a very general 
and primitive form of expressing the Christian faith, one there- 
fore which might the better serve as a rallying-point for all 
parties, since, before their divisions arose, all had accepted 
and used it in common. A few words will suffice further to 
explain its import. The term repentance occurs far more 
frequently than any of the rest, a fact which marks the 
character of the preaching as eminently practical. In some 
places it is replaced or accompanied by the word conversion, 
which is synonymous with it.t As the meaning of these words 
is sufficiently familiar to us, we shall not dwell upon it now. 
In reference to faith, we observe that the special idea attached 
to that term in the writings of Paul and John, is nowhere 
explicitly reproduced in this book. The phrase farthin Jesus 
Christ,t does not, at least, necessarily contain it, especially if 
we examine the other phrases in which the same word occurs.§ 
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As, however, faith is placed in direct relation with the forgive- 
ness of sins, it is right that we should inquire what is the 
nature of that relation. Pardon is described as an ablution,* 
and baptism in the name of Jesus Christ is mentioned in the 
very passages where faith is not separately named.t We con- 
clude from this, that the two formulas must be synonymous, 
and represent, in connection with conversion, a profession at 
once verbal and symbolical of belief in the Messianic dig- 
nity of Jesus, a belief which naturally expresses itself in 
moral reformation, and consequently brings with it the pardon 
of sins. This constitutes the difference between Christian 
baptism and the baptism of John, which presented only one of 
these elements.t We obtain the same result from the word 
to blot out,§ which is also used to express this pardon. It is 
well understood that salvation can be by Christ alone,|| that 
He is the only leader into life;{] and it would be erroneous to 
suppose that the writer, in proclaiming the principle that 
whosoever worketh righteousness is accepted of God,** seeks 
to place the Church on a basis foreign to the Gospel revelation, 
while in truth he says only that God is willing to receive men, 
without distinction of race, to the benefits of His grace. It is 
further said that Christ has purchased the Church with His 
own blood,tt that His death was a providential fact, predicted 
in Scripture,tt and fulfilling the decree of God; §§ but we are 
not told what was the necessity for the death of Christ; at least 
in most of these passages His death is only spoken of from the } 
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apologetic point of view, to vindicate His dignity in opposition 
to the exegesis of the Jews.* We might make the same remark. 
in reference to the resurrection.t It is said again by the mouth 
of Peter, as by that of Paul, that purification is by faith and 
grace, not by the law, which hath no power to cleanse.t But 
these expressions, which moreover occur but very rarely, fail 
to conduct us beyond the point we have already reached in the 
analysis of other writings, given in the earlier chapters of this 
book. The law loses its absolute but not its relative value by 
the Gospel; it would be tempting God to seek to impose it 
upon the Gentiles, but it would be no less apostasy to dis- 
pense with it in the case of the Jews.§ If we were called 
upon distinctively to characterize the theology of the Acts, 
we should say that it bases salvation, not upon the mystical 
fact of regeneration, as does Paul, but upon the eschatological 
fact of the fulfilment of the prophecies, as does Judzo-Chris- 
tianity.|| In truth, the world is called to the duty of con- 
version, because the promised Messiah has come once, and will 
not delay to come a second time and finally. Conversion itself 
consists theoretically, in the belief of these two facts; practi- 
cally, it consists in turning to account this last solemn warning 
from God. For when it is said that God gives repentance to 
the world,** it means that He calls, or rather leads to repent- 
ance, all whom He has chosen. The idea of predestination 
comes out clearly in many passages.tt But this idea does not 
belong exclusively to any of the particular forms of Christian 
thought which we have distinguished ; that of mystical substi- 
tution, on the contrary, which would form the rmawost direct link 
between Luke and Paul, is not touched upon even in the one 
passage where we might have expected to find it introduced.}t 
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It is right that we should here say a word about the Holy 
Spirit, whose influence upon men is an important element in 
the work of salvation, according to the Pauline theory. It is 
notable that the book of the Acts is, of all the writings of the 
New Testament, that in which the name of the Holy Spirit most 
frequently occurs, so that the idea attached to it by the writer 
cannot remain doubtful. That idea is, beyond question, a 
thoroughly Christian one, but yet it is different from that which 
we have traced in the book preceding this.* It does not here 
represent an inward regeneration, but an impulse given by God 
to the individual, leading him to speak or act for the benefit of 
the Gospel cause. Setting aside the few passages in which the 
reference is to special predictions,f all the rest will confirm the 
definition we have just given. Thus, it is the Spirit which leads 
Philip on to the road to Gaza, which tells Peter to welcome 
the messengers of the centurion Cornelius, which prompts the 
mission of Paul and Barnabas to the Gentiles, which guides the 
missionaries in the choice of their route, which brings Paul up 
to Jerusalem, chooses the pastors of the Churches,{ and so on. 
Stephen is called a man full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom,§ 
because he manifested, on the one hand, the qualities necessary 
for the diaconate, and on the other those required for suc- 
cessful controversy with the opponents of the Gospel, Such 
was the case also with Barnabas, the preacher of Antioch, with 
Paul, and others.|| The entire Church is animated by the Holy 
Spirit in this sense, that it is disposed to do and suffer all for 
the faith which it has embraced. It must be especially ob- 
served that our definition is supported by the circumstance that 
the communication of the Holy Spirit is not a fact unique in 
the history of each individual receiving it, as in the evangelical 
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theory of Paul, but that it repeats itself whenever it is required 
for a special purpose. The same men receive the Holy Spirit on 
repeated occasions, a fact which could not be understood on the 
other theory. Thus, the apostles, who had been already en- 
dowed with the Spirit before the ascension of Christ,* receive 
it again with a large number of other disciples at Pentecost. 
Peter is endowed afresh with it on other occasions ; so also are 
all the other apostles, and Paul among the rest.{ These examples 
might easily be multiplied. They prove clearly that every 
impulse leading to a manifestation of Christian activity on 
behalf of the Gospel, is ascribed to a special impartation of 
the Spirit of God. The Pentecostal effusion is no exceptional 
event. It is explained beforehand by those words, “ Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and 
ye shall be my witnesses.’§ The power thus promised is power 
to act, an impulse given to the will, and not an illumination 
of the understanding, It is further explained subsequently 
in Peter’s sermon.|| It is impossible that the reference here 
should be to any exclusive privilege of the Twelve, for the text 
asserts the very contrary. All, to the number of more than a 
hundred, receive the Holy Spirit, and withit the gift of prophecy, 
that is to say, the gift of preaching the great things of God.{l 
Peter even receives it, in a less degree than others, since he is 
more self-possessed, and not excited to the point of speaking 
with tongues ;** he promises the same Holy Spirit to all who 
shall turn to the Lord,tt and the history distinctly says that this 
promise was fulfilled.tt Lastly, it must be borne in mind that 
in the Acts the reference is always to a visible manifestation of 
the Holy Spirit,—that is, to an effect produced on the outer life, 
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which those who witnessed it could verify, which would not be 
the case if the reference were simply to an inner and purely 
psychological fact, or to a subjective illumination.* Even the 
rapture of Stephenf is not an exception, for it was not only 
the vision which he saw, but the words which he spoke, that 
attested the presence of the Holy Spirit with him. 

The Christology of the Acts is thus very slightly developed, 
and scarcely rises above the level of the popular ideas of 
Judaism. We simply refer our readers to the remarks we 
have already made in speaking of Judeo-Christian theology. 
We will add only that the name Son of God occurs but three 
times in the Acts,t and always in the sense of the promised 
Messiah ; we have therefore no means of determining its theo- 
logical import.§ 

The eschatology of the book is no less confined to a few 
general ideas. In addition to life,|| which is spoken of as the 
end and final fruit of repentance and faith, mention is made 
also of the inheritance? in which the believer will share with 
all who are sanctified. We know that this latter term is but 
a figurative repetition of the former. The various expressions 
used to set forth the idea of salvation** are so familiar that we 
need do no more than allude to them. Elsewhere, the times 
of Messiah, the relative proximity of which is represented as 
dependent on the readiness of men to be converted, are called 
times of refreshing, or the time of the restitution of all things.tfT 
The first expression, borrowed from the poetical language of the 
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Old Testament, simply denotes a state of happiness and 
exemption from suffering; the second, which clearly has 
reference to the predictions of the prophets, comprehends the 
three elements of the old eschatology, a religious and moral 
renovation, no less than a change in the outward condition of 
the people. As to the latter, the popular hopes, which were at 
first purely political, became spiritualized by degrees, but not 
all at once,* in the young community, and in the end the two 
former elements asserted their predominance over the third. 
It must be still further remarked, that in some places the 
apostolic preaching is so abridged in the narrative of our 
historian, as to retain simply that which is essential, so that 
repentance and the last judgment, the beginning and the end, 
are alone mentioned, while all the evangelical ideas, properly 
so called, are omitted. 

After all that has been said, it will be unnecessary for us to 
revert to the position taken by the book of the Acts in the 
great contest between the universalists and the particularists. 
It adheres expressly to the formula adopted at Jerusalem. It 
shows how, from the beginning, the apostles must have under- 
stood their mission as designed to comprehend the whole world. 
This the last words of Jesust expressly state. The nomen- 
clature of the various nations represented in the Pentecostal 
gathering,§ although historical exegesis can discover in it only 
Jews, nevertheless appears in the intention of the writer to 
extend beyond the limit of this narrow circle; at least, the 
idea that he seems to entertain of the gift of tongues|| leads us 
to such a conclusion. In his early discourses, Peter affirms 
that the evangelical promises are addressed to others beside 
the Jews, to men more remote, to all the families of the earth ;4 
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that God makes no distinction of persons in this respect,* ex- 
cept on purely moral grounds. As it was not till long after this 
that Peter was brought to understand the possibility of the 
baptism of the uncircumcised, it is evident that the passages 
above quoted must be understood of conversion in the sense 
that the Gentiles on becoming Christians became by that very 
fact incorporated with the Israelitish nation. The Jerusalem 
compromise is the limit of concession in the opposite direction. 
In the discourses of Paul himself, there is not a word which 
goes beyond this, and the Pauline theory in its logical com- 
pleteness is spoken of to his very face as apostasy, and he 
does not attempt to defend it. Add to this the stress laid in 
these same discourses on the Pharisaism of Paul,t even after 
his conversion, and it must be admitted that the theology of 
the apostle of the Gentiles is singularly impoverished by his 
biographer,§ and that there may be considerable reason to 
question if the writer was really a disciple of Paul. If he 
was 80, 1t 1s at least clear that the disposition to compromise 
was with him paramount to every other. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MATTHEW AND LUKE. 


In concluding this section of our work, it remains for us to 
examine from a theological point of view, three books, by far 
the most popular in the whole New Testament, and which our 
readers will doubtless'be surprised to see re-introduced in this 
later portion of our book, after having been already treated at 
length in the earlier. These are the gospels which tradition 
ascribes to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. They have served as 
the historical sources from which our knowledge of the 
Master’s teaching is derived, and their authors certainly make 
no other claim than to be faithful historians. We should 
have formed, however, but an incomplete estimate of their 
works, if we did not attempt to study them also from a theo- 
logical point of view. Let none be surprised that we should 
endeavour to discover in the artless words of a simple narrator, 
the particular shade of his own thought. The life and teaching 
of Jesus, as we have already shown, were so inexhaustible in 
their fulness, and so elevated in their scope, His person especially, 
if we may be pardoned the expression, was of so lofty a stature, 
that none of His disciples could rise to the full measure of it, 
and the greater part failed to apprehend even that phase of 
His revelation of Himself which was most accessible to the 
popular mind. His biographers, placed at a distance from Him, 
were not better qualified in this respect than their friends. 
The longer the distance to be traversed by the ray issuing 
from that great centre of light, the more would it be refracted 
and coloured by the medium through which it passed. We 
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may well suppose that the evangelists, while recording most 
conscientiously the words of Jesus according to their own 
memories, and the sources at their disposal, may also have 
intermingled some words of their own, or at least have re- 
produced the impressions made upon those whose testimony 
they received. 

We are the more naturally led to compare them in this 
respect, that we are accustomed and obliged to do so in other 
aspects of their work. _ The external similarity of their narra- 
tives, the numerous analogies which their method presents, even 
the appearances so often pointed out, and so vainly contested, of 
their interdependence, all provoke such a comparison. Why 
then should it not be extended to their religious ideas, to that 
which is more essential in their writings, if only to prove 
whether the historical elements in which they differ by 
additions, omissions, and variations, are derived simply from 
the variable nature of a tradition more or less complete and 
full, or whether they are traceable to a premeditated choice of 
the compiler, and to his own theological bias? It is not we, 
indeed, who propose this question. We are bound to reply to 
it, because it has been so long agitated. The old Fathers of 
the Church were alive to it, and solved it in their manner by 
saying, for example, that Matthew wrote for the Jews, and 
Luke for the Gentiles, or that Paul dictated the third gospel, 
Peter the second. But it is especially in modern times that 
science has entered into the thorough discussion of this subject. 
Some writers have gone so far as to see in these gospels 
actual manifestoes of opposing parties; almost all, without 
arriving at a conclusion so exaggerated, have admitted the 
premises on which it is based. 

We are thus brought to consider the opinion, widely diffused 
in our day, that Matthew, by the choice of the facts which he 
records and the discourses which he inserts, represents, of delibe- 
rate purpose, the Judeo-Christian type of thought ; that Luke, 
on the contrary, wrote his book to vindicate the principles of the 
apostle Paul; and, lastly, that Mark, following the other two, 
sought to serve the conciliatory school, omitting designedly that 
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which was most characteristic of the spirit and theory of either 
party, and thus, by modifying the narratives of his predecessors, 
unfurled the flag of neutrality. It will be our duty to examine 
these opinions by the light of an impartial and conscientious 
criticism. 

We shall devote the present chapter to the most tangible 
and least difficult part of the problem—that is, to the comparison 
of the gospels of Matthew and Luke. Here the facts on which 
a solid and positive judgment may be based, are so numerous 
and so well defined, that we may hope to impart to our readers 
the same convictions at which we ourselves have arrived. It 
is easy to collate the passages most favourable to the opinion 
we have just mentioned; they are quoted everywhere; and 
though we have no wish to diminish their significance, we may 
content ourselves with reproducing only the most prominent. 

It has been observed that Matthew commences the genealogy 
of Jesus with Abraham the patriarch of Israel, while Luke 
traces it back to Adam, the common father of mankind. From 
the historical point of view, this is of no moment, for the 
ascending line from Abraham to Adam was familiar to all. 
The enumeration therefore of these names by Luke, while in 
itself superfluous, indicates that he designed to suggest the 
relationship of Jesus to humanity at large, rather than to the 
Jewish nation in particular. The number of the disciples 
stands related, unquestionably, to the number of the tribes of 
Israel. This number twelve is the symbol of the Jewish nation 
in its totality ;* it denotes therefore a mission circumscribed 
within the limits of Judaism. Luke, and he only, mentions that 
Jesus chose other disciples to the number of seventy, and the 
longer and more emphatic directions which both evangelists 
record as addressed by Jesus to those whom He sent forth to 
preach the Gospel, appear according to Matthew to have been 
given to the Twelve (chapter x.), while Luke connects them 
with the mission of the Seventy (chapter x.), the charge to the 
Twelve being in his narrative very brief (chapter ix.) Now 
it must be remembered that the number seventy had also a 
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symbolic value; it represented all the nations supposed to 
exist upon the earth, in their entirety. Here, then, we have 
universalism opposed to exclusiveness. But it is not by 
induction only we are led to this result. More direct and 
positive facts seem in the same way to point to it. Thus 
Matthew alone* makes Jesus say that His appearing will take 
place before the Gospel shall have overpassed the boundaries 
of Palestine, so that no place is left for the evangelization of 
the Gentiles. The same evangelist only once mentions the- 
name of the Samaritans,f and then to affirm that Jesus had 
forbidden His disciples to go and preach the Gospel to them. 
Luke, in the corresponding passage, omits this injunction, while 
he speaks in three places of the, Samaritans in quite another 
spirit, twice to place them above the Jews in the judgment of 
the Saviour Himself, and the third timet to put into the lips 
of Christ, in opposition to a hostile sentiment, the declaration 
that He was come, not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them. It is in Matthew only we read the story of the 
Canaanitish woman, to whom Jesus says that He is not sent 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,§ and cannot take 
the children’s bread to give to the dogs. Ona par with this 
saying may be placed another, likewise recorded by Matthew 
only:|| “Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine.” Luke, on the other hand, 
pronounces the Gentile Zaccheus to be a son of Abraham.{ 
The Judzeo-Christianity of Matthew and the Paulinism of 

Luke manifest themselves also in the position which they take, 
or which they represent Jesus as taking, in relation to the law. 
Thus, the first solemn discourse of the Saviour, as rendered in the 
first gospel, distinctly declares the permanent obligation of the 
law,** not one jot ortittle of whichisever to pass away. The first 

* Matt. x. 23. 

+ Matt. x. 5. 

+ Luke x. 33; xvii. 16; ix. 52, and foll. 

§ Matt. xv. 24. 

|| Matt. vii. 6. 

7 Luke xix. 9. 

** Matt. v. 17, and foll. 
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sermon recorded in the third gospel* tends distinctly to transfer 
to the Gentiles the benefit of the promises made of old to Israel. 
The law and the prophets, it is said in Luke,t were until John 
the Baptist. The significance of the same words is, in Matthew, 
neutralized by the substitution of another verb. The parable of 
the prodigal son, that of the Pharisee and the publican,$ and 
mauy others, are designed to give emphasis to the idea of sal- 
vation by divine mercy, in opposition to salvation by the merit 
of works ; and these parables are found only in the third gospel. 
In that of the royal feast,|| the evident purport of which 1s to 
sanction the principle of the calling of the Gentiles, Matthew 
inserts a particular circumstance, which seems to impose on 
these a special condition of which Luke makes no suggestion. 
The absolute uselessness of works, and the absence of any claim 
or merit on the part of men, is nowhere so explicitly taught 
as in Luke.f/ The reverence for the Sabbath, carried to the 
extreme by Jewish asceticism, is commended by Matthew,** 
but not in the parallel passage of Luke. Matthew alone tells 
us that on the occasion of His baptism Jesus used the words, 
“Thus it becometh me to fulfil all righteousness,” tt—that is, 
all consecrated rites. It is Matthew again who emphatically 
names Peter as the first of the apostles,tt which must not be 
restricted to a chronological priority, since we find Peter after- 
wards §§ (and again by this evangelist only) designated as the 
Rock on which the Church is to be built. Lastly, Luke does 
not mention the charge brought against Jesus before the 
Sanhedrim of having sought to destroy the temple. We know 
that this was not a pure invention, but the misconstruction of 


* Luke iv. 16, and foll. 

+ Luke xvi. 16. 

t Matt. xi. 13. 

§ Luke xv. 11, and foll. ; xviii. 9, and foll. 
|| Matt. xxii. ; Luke xiv. 

“| Luke xvii. 10. 

** Matt. xxiv. 20. 
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a word really spoken.* Matthew declares it to be simply 
false.t+ 
The hopes of the consummation of all things have a much 
more strongly Jewish colouring in Matthew than in Luke. We 
have only to compare parallel passages of the two writerst to 
perceive that Luke had a marked tendency to spiritualize pre- 
dictions taken literally by the other evangelist. The twenty- 
fourth chapter of Matthew compared with the twenty-first of 
Luke shows throughout the same relation.§ The famous adverb 
which in Matthew connects the visible coming of Christ with 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and which has confounded the 
exegesis of every age and of every school, is wanting in Luke, 
who, on the contrary, widens almost illimitably the horizon of 
prophecy. The reply made to the Pharisees,|| who sought to 
know when the kingdom of God should come,—a reply which 
we look for in vain in Matthew,—places us upon altogether 

different ground from Judeeo-Christianity. 

These are a few of the principal texts that have ‘been 
supposed to establish the diversity of tendency we have indi- 
cated between the gospels of Matthew and Luke. We cannot 
admit that these arguments, specious as they are, have any 
real force. We are well aware that ecclesiastical tradition 
seems in its turn to confirm them, by attributing the third 
gospel to a friend and fellow-worker of Paul, who wrote it 
especially for the instruction of the Greeks; and the first 
gospel, on the other hand, to an apostle exclusively devoted to 
the evangelization of the Jews, in whose sacred tongue it is 
supposed to have been originally written. 

The passages cited do not appear to us, however, to exhaust 
the question. A more thorough examination will show that 
the suggested classification of the two books is not altogether 

* Mark xiv. 58. 

+ Matt. xxvi. 61. 

t{ For example, compare Matt. xvi. 28, with Luke ix. 27. 

§ Matt. xxiv. 29; ed#éws, comp. Luke xxi. 24. 

\| Luke xvii. 20, 21. 
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supported by facts. The place we assign to them in this history 
shows, by anticipation, that our opinion of the tone of their 
theology differs essentially from that of our predecessors. 

In fact, we cannot believe that the two books now before us 
express definitely and exclusively either one or the other of 
the tendencies described. We do not see that their writers 
were preoccupied with any system, or at least that it was their 
aim to assert certain dogmatic theories in opposition to others 
equally current among the Christians of their day. We find, 
on the contrary, that historical facts are the sole object of their 
research and Jabour. To collect these, and to repeat them, 
as they were supplied by the tradition of the Churches, to 
make use of them, finally, for the edification of the readers, 
this was their exclusive aim ; and if we can succeed in showing 
that they had no thought of colouring the facts they related 
according to particular dogmatic theories, or of choosing them 
from a predetermined point of view, we shall have shown at 
the same time that their record is the faithful mirror of 
apostolic memories, as these were diffused and transmitted by 
word of mouth, till the time of their final incorporation in a 
written form. 

We shall now begin by adducing proof of our assertion, and 
shall then draw some conclusions from it. The exegetical 
statements which we might bring forward are so many, that 
we shall confine ourselves to a few examples taken at hazard. 

In the Gospel according to Matthew, there is a series of 
passages directly opposed to the Judaizing tendency, the Phari- 
saical spirit, which demanded the circumcision of the Gentiles, 
and which regarded the kingdom of God as inalienable from the 
Jewish nation. There are others which implicitly reverse the 
idea of the obligatory character of the Mosaic law, and which 
go beyond or even run counter to the commonly cherished 
hopes of Judzeo-Christianity. Thus the universal preaching of 
the Gospel is predicted and enjoined in two passages familiar 
to all,* one of which formally excludes any idea of legal con- 
ditions to be imposed upon the Gentiles. Still further : this same 
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Gospel repeatedly predicts the decadence of the Jews, to whom 
Jesus declares that others to whom the Gospel had not been 
at first promised, should take their place and enter the king- 
dom before them. This prediction is embodied both in the 
history and in parable.* It is even put into the lips of John 
the Baptist.t It is worthy of note that these texts, so fully 
in harmony with what is supposed to be the tendency of Luke, 
are not even all found in his gospel. The familiar saying of 
the Saviour, that “new wine cannot be put into old bottles,” 
occurs in both gospels,+ and assuredly these words, naturally 
explained, are in themselves a sufficient condemnation of 
narrow Judeo-Christianity. The value of the law is in both 
shown to consist in its religious and moral principle, to the 
exclusion of the purely ritual portion, but this is even more 
emphatically marked in Matthew than in Luke.§ So, on 
another occasion, it is Matthew who points out expressly the 
relative inferiority of the Levitical precepts.|| If Jesus places 
His own authority above that of the Sabbath, Matthew 
gives the record as unhesitatingly as Luke. The parables 
of the grain of mustard-seed and of the leaven, both so at 
variance with the spirit of Jewish eschatology, are also found 
in the first gospel. ** 

On the other hand, if we were anxious to establish a thesis 
in opposition to that hitherto accepted, proofs would not be 
wanting, for the perpetuity of the law is proclaimed by Luke 
also ;tf the hopes expressed by means of images familiar to Ju- 
daism are common to both writers.t{{ According to both, Jesus 
calls the temple of Jerusalem His house ;§§ the Son promised 
to the Virgin is according to Luke’s narrative far more strictly 

* Matt. vill. 12; xx. 1, and foll.; xxi. 28, and foll.; 38, and foll. 
+ Matt. iii. 9. 

t Matt. ix. 16, 17; Luke v. 36, and foll. 

§ Luke x. 26; Matt. xxii. 40. 

|| Matt. xxiii. 23 ; comp. Luke xi, 42. 

J Matt. xii. 8; Luke vi. 5. 

** Matt. xiii, 31, and foll. 

++ Luke xvi. 17. 
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the Jewish Messiah, the heir of the throne of David and king of 
the house of Jacob, than He is in Matthew’s version ;* and the 
third gospel is specially careful to showt how all the rites of 
the law were fulfilled in relation to Him. In the Sermon on the 
Mount, the rendering of Luke as compared with that of Mat- 
thew,t and taken literally, is suggestive of pure Ebionitism ; 
for it is distinctly said that the kingdom of God is reserved for 
the poor, the sorrowful, the persecuted. Itis only Matthew who 
marks the moral meaning of the Saviour’s words. The rich 
man in the parable§ goes to hell because he is rich; the beggar 
Lazarus is carried into Paradise because he is poor; at least 
the text does not contain, in its historical setting, a single 
word which characterizes the two from a moral point of view. 
So far from this, it is said, in so many words, that the recom- 
pense received by each is the reversal of his outward lot in 
this life. Lastly, in the parable of the Prodigal Son, which is 
intended to open the door to the Gentiles, the rights of the Jews 
are expressly reserved, and even with a kind of emphasis.| 
In the history of the childhood of Jesus, it is the supposed 
Judeo-Christian gospel which alone records the adoration of 
the Magi, a fact which signifies that the pagan world was the 
first to recognize the new King of the Jews; and it is the 
reputedly Pauline gospel which alone gives the narrative in 
which Jesus declares the temple at Jerusalem to be His 
true home.‘ 

We do not cite these passages to incline the balance in an 
opposite direction, or with any intention of denying in toto that 
it is possible to discover in the two evangelists, indications of 
the particular tendencies before described. Our object is simply 
to show that side by side with the facts which have been thus 
noted by our predecessors, there are others of an opposite ten- 
dency, equally deserving of attention. The two works appear 

* Tuke i; 32; Matt. 1. 21. 

+ Luke ii. 22, and foll. 

{ Luke vi. 20—25 ; Matt. v. 3, and foll. 
§ Luke xvi. 19, and foll. 
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to us to include, though possibly in different proportions, the 
same elements variously coloured. The question therefore is 
not exhausted, nor is the duty of the historian of doctrine 
fulfilled, when it is said that the first gospel is the pure and 
simple expression of Judzeo-Christianity, and that the third 
reproduces, broadly and clearly, the theology of Paul. 

The truth is we think this. The teaching of Jesus, as our 
exposition has shown, contained no contradictions; He had 
throughout one starting-point and one goal. In analyzing 
His method, theological exegesis will always find means of 
readily reconciling words apparently contradictory, such as 
those we have brought into comparison ; and our attention, in 
endeavouring to systematize the teaching of the Saviour, has 
been directed especially to this very task. If there remains 
dubiousness anywhere, it will not exert any marked influence 
upon the whole, and we have the satisfaction of perfect 
assurance and clearness on all capital points. It is easy to 
conceive, moreover, that His words, caught by hearers variously 
predisposed towards Him, may have been also variously 
understood. Figures, expressions borrowed from the outer 
life, may have retained for some their ordinary meaning, while 
others may have been able to translate them into their inner 
and spiritual sense. Counsel wisely given in view of a present 
necessity, may have been transformed into a permanent rule 
independent of circumstances. Hence would arise, not only 
misapprehensions on the part of some, but even apparent con- 
tradictions between precepts uttered by the same teacher. 
The simultaneous presence in the same gospel of certain words 
of the Lord, which seem to belong to different regions of 
religious thought, subsequently distinguished in the Church, 
will not prove therefore either that Jesus contradicted Himself, 
or that His biographer altered the facts of the history ; it will 
only add another proof that these books are the product of 
tradition which their writers made it their diligent study to 
collect and reproduce with all fidelity.—to give it, in short, 
as they had received it; not to colour it according to a pre- 
conceived idea, or to make it subservient to any previously 
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fixed theological system, wresting and overriding the familiar 
facts. 

The origin of these gospels is not therefore to be sought in 
the midst of parties, each of which had its own fixed formula, 
nor can it be assigned to the age of most animated discussion 
between the two leading schools of the first era of the Church. 
They belong to a phase of theological development in which 
the controversies which had previously agitated men’s minds 
began to be modified, and tended towards reconciliation; and 
if we are not strangely mistaken in our estimate of the pro- 
gress of ideas and parties in the apostolic Church, the synoptical 
gospels in their existing form have their true chronological 
place on the boundary line between the first and second age. 

Hitherto we have taken our examples only from the dis- 
courses of the Saviour, inserted in the two gospels. But 
beside these discourses, there are facts which speak jno less 
plainly, and to the same effect. We need not recall these to 
our readers, in order abundantly to prove that neither of the 
two evangelists now before us proceeds, in the choice of his 
materials, by way of exclusion, and so as to pass by in silence 
all that might not harmonize with a certain school of dogmatic 
thought. If, for example, it were true that Matthew wrote 
under the inspiration of anarrow Judeeo-Christianity, he would 
unquestionably have omitted those scenes in the history in 
which Jesus is brought into contact with the Gentiles, grants 
them the blessings they seek, and extols their faith ;* he 
might also have cast a veil of charitable forgetfulness over the 
denial of Peter. Luke, on the contrary, who is supposed to 
have written in the interests of the opposite party, must have 
erred in omitting other scenes, which would have entered 
naturally and necessarily into a complete outline of a Pauline 
gospel, and yet which are absent from his narrative, and 
present in that of Matthew.t We repeat, it is not party or 
polemical interests which dictate their writings; it is the 
history for its own sake, and in view of its high religious 

* Matt. xv. 28 ; viii. 10, etc. 
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sionificance, which absorbs their attention. The different 
shades of doctrine which may be traced in various points of 
their narrative, especially by a careful comparison between 
them, proceed not from any peculiar bias of their own, but 
from the fact that the sources to which they had recourse 
supplied the materials as they are thus presented to us. We 
hold that these sources of their information cannot have been 
any writings or testimonies arranged and conceived from a 
subjective point of view, and belonging to any one party, 
determined to colour the history so as to support its views. 
In this respect, Luke is faithful to the promise he makes to 
his readers in his preface; and Matthew, the reputed Judaizer, 
must be a very unskilful author, if his book is to be accepted 
as the manifesto of the party of exclusion. 

One word more in conclusion. We find in the very commence- 
ment of the two gospels, the most unquestionable evidence that 
the writers sought to give facts, not theories. For we there 
observe this remarkable circumstance, that they both record in 
their books, in order the more faithfully to transmit the tradi- 
tion they had received, an opinion which they themselves say 
cannot be accepted. We refer to the natural birth of Jesus. 
Many Christians, beyond a doubt, regarded Him as the son of 
Joseph ; to these the genealogy of Joseph would be a matter 
of great interest. The narrative of the evangelists is as positive 
and explicit as possible in relation to the miraculous birth of 
the Saviour. Nevertheless Luke, in order not to neglect any 
elements of the tradition he had received, inserts this genealogy, 
saying expressly* that in his view it has no historical value in 
connection with Jesus, between whom and the husband of His 
mother there was no natural relation. Matthew is of the same 
opinion, though he expresses himself with less exactness. He 
begins by giving the genealogy of Joseph, as he had received it 
(and the first verse shows that it had been given him as that 
of Jesus Himself); but he affirms afterwardst that it does 
not go beyond Joseph; in other words, that it cannot have 
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the value which one section of Christians attached to it. To 
his mind, the genealogy of Joseph might doubtless be taken 
as representing the legal bond which connected Jesus with 
David, but beyond this there was the evangelical bond which 
attached Him directly to God. Unless this view be accepted, 
it must be supposed that Matthew carried syncretism so far as 
to accept two contradictory theories, the one which regarded 
Jesus as the son born of a virgin, and the other which supposed 
Him to be the true son of Joseph; for all the other explana- 
tions which have been suggested in the apologetic literature 
of fifteen centuries, do violence to the texts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MARK. 


THE last book which here claims our attention as contributing 
to the history of Christian theology in the first century, is the 
gospel which tradition ascribes to a disciple of the apostles 
named John, more commonly known by his surname of Mark, 
and probably a native of Jerusalem. It is not on chrono- 
logical grounds, which are generally foreign to our work, that 
we have reserved this to the last place, but simply from the 
more marked absence of theological elements, which is the 
special characteristic of the book we have now to examine. 
It will supply us with fewer materials for our narrative than 
those we have just been considering, so that if we had not 
to remove some prejudices of criticism with regard to it, we 
might dismiss it with very few words. In other respects, this 
gospel is, on the contrary, of the highest importance. We have 
shown elsewhere that it is the oldest we possess, and was one 
of the sources chiefly consulted by the compilers of the other 
two. 

The opinion most widely received in our own day in rela- 
tion to the theological tenor of this gospel is asfollows. It has 
been always remarked that the gospel of Mark is the shortest 
of all; not because he relates with more brevity the history of 
the Saviour, for he often gives details which we find nowhere 
else, and most graphic touches of representation; but because 
he omits almost entirely the discourses of Jesus, which occupy 
so large a space in, and form to us so valuable a portion of, the 
narratives of his colleagues. Nor is it only the longer discourses 
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(in which Luke sometimes, and Matthew still more often, gives 
an arbitrary agglomeration of elements originally separate) 
that are almost wholly wanting in Mark; it often happens 
that at the close of the historical scenes which he describes, he 
abridges the lessons elsewhere connected with them, or omits 
very important words spoken by the Saviour. This cannot be 
the result of chance, nor can it be supposed that the source 
from which Mark derived his information, failed to supply so 
important a part of the Gospel tradition. The omissions must 
have been made intentionally. In order to discover the cause 
of this singular fact, we may inquire first into the testimony 
history gives as to the person of the evangelist himself. Mark 
was cousin to the Levite Barnabas, that same Barnabas who 
repeatedly acted as mediator between Paul and the apostles 
at Jerusalem.* Wesee Mark first associated with Paul, then 
parted from him, and in company with Peter,t with whom 
tradition more particularly connects him. He had thus been 
successively in relations with the two principal apostles, whose 
names at the time when he wrote—that is, after their death— 
still served as the watchwords of contending parties. If we 
accept the tradition that this disciple is really the author of the 
second gospel, we may fairly conclude from all these facts that 
he did not belong to either faction, and that, possibly through 
that timidity which Paul had felt it necessary somewhat 
sharply to reprove,t he was anxious to remain neutral in these 
party quarrels, and to be as cautious as a writer in expressing 
his opinion as he had perhaps been as a missionary. It is to 
this excess of caution that we must (on the hypothesis we are 
‘for the moment accepting) ascribe the very remarkable fact 
that Mark is the only evangelist who does not once use the term 
law. But even should these historical data prove incorrect,— 
that is to say, should we find reason to question whether Mark 
was the writer of the second gospel,—that gospel would still 
contain internal evidence of another kind as to its origin, which 
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would explain to us in some measure its characteristic tone. 
In all probability it was written at Rome. On this point 
we have not only the weight of intrinsic arguments, but the 
almost unanimous opinion of the early Church, who were so 
fully convinced of it, that they in the end came to maintain— 
erroneously, no doubt,—that the book had heen first written 
in Latin. Now we know that the Church of Rome was in its 
commencement a Judaizing Church. Paul, on a closer acquaint- 
ance with it, tells us in no ambiguous terms that the spirit by 
which it was animated, in relation to doctrinal tendencies, was 
not that of the Gospel preached in his Epistle to the Romans.* 
This he tells us shortly before his death; his presence could 
not then have exercised a very powerful influence over that 
community, which was destined soon to play so important a 
part in the Church ; and this is all the more conceivable from 
the fact that he was not at that time in the enjoyment of full 
liberty. Subsequently, however, ideas underwent a change in 
this city as elsewhere. Judaism insensibly succumbed to the 
opposite principle, not without at the same time modifying and 
enfeebling that principle, as we have seen from some of the 
documents already analyzed. We can understand, then, that 
in this transition period, doctrinal theories should lose their 
importance both to individuals and in the direction of the 
Church; and a more prominent place would naturally be 
assigned, both in the life and the teaching of the Church, 
on the one hand to practical exhortation, and the establish- 
ment of its social institutions, and on the other to the purely 
historical side of the Gospel. The latter fact especially receives 
ample confirmation from that which we know of subsequent 
times. Gradually the Church and the people came to attach 
paramount interest to the miracle itself, to the greater or less 
neglect of the teaching connected with it; the words of Jesus 
were, so to speak, eclipsed by the strong light thrown upon 
His marvellous works. This tendency further explains to us, 
in part, how the Church became subsequently inundated with 
so large a number of apocryphal writings, the design of which 
* 2 Tim. iv. 16; Phil. i. 15, and foll. ; ii. 20, and foll. ; iii. 2. 
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was to satisfy an idle curiosity, and of which the often absurd 
legends have taken root side by side with the authentic records, 
in the memory of succeeding generations. 

Such is the process of argument urged in support of the con- 
ciliatory neutrality said to be the prevailing characteristic of 
the second gospel, if indeed it be not regarded as altogether 
without colour or character of its own. The whole reasoning 
seems to us very feeble and unsound. As it is in our view a 
fact placed beyond dispute, that Mark wrote before his two col- 
leagues, we must dismiss altogether the idea that he pursued 
with regard to their writings, a course of selection by which he 
betrayed party preoccupation, or a desire to avoid subjects of 
discord. But looking at his gospel in itself, we fail to discover 
the characteristics, and consequently the design, which some 
have thought they traced init. His book is the first attempt 
to fix the evangelical tradition in writing; it is less rich than 
those which supplemented it by means of further information. 
This is all that can with truth be said of the omissions we have 
noted. But it is not true that the writer limited himself to 
material facts, that the didactic elements are wanting, or that 
those which he includes in his narrative are such as to suggest 
that he has carefully avoided touching on already controverted 
points. 7 
The absence of any history of the childhood of the Saviour, 
and the phrase with which the second gospel opens, are fully 
explained and justified by the point of view of the apostolic 
preaching,* and we have no need to seek the cause elsewhere. 
The assertion that Mark has generally omitted all quotations 
from the Old Testament, because the practice of using them 
was of Judeo-Christian origin, rests upon a twofold exaggera- 
tion. Paul himself has frequent recourse to the Old Testament, 
and the Church never ceased to proclaim the close connection 
between the two phases of revelation. Again, there are enough 
quotations in Mark’s gospel to show that he does not pass them 
by on principle.t The Judeo-Christian tone, moreover, is not 
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completely lost, as is evident especially in the eschatological 
passages.* Still more often do we meet with others which 
contain the elements of the anti-Judaizing theory, and this 
should be especially observed, because, according to the received 
opinion which we are combating, the writer designedly elimi- 
nated these from his gospel. Among these passages there are 
some which Mark is not the only one to record, in which he is 
in unison with the two other synoptics. Thus we read re- 
peatedly in his narrative, the account of scenes and discourses 
which reveal the deep antagonism between the spirit of the 
Gospel and that of Pharisaic legalism,t or which assign to 
ritual forms a value inferior to that of spiritual worship and 
heart morality,t or which characterize the nature and progress 
of the kingdom§ of God in a manner altogether different from 
the opinion current as yet, even in the Church; or, lastly, 
which hold out the promise of the calling of the Gentiles 
even to the exclusion of the Jews.|| But there are other 
elements of far greater interest which we gather from him 
alone, and which prove all the more positively that the object 
he had in view could not have required the constant and 
arbitrary omission of doctrinal elements. Thus, Mark is the 
only evangelist who gives us the saying of Jesus that “man 
was not made for the Sabbath, but the Sabbath for man.”4 
While omitting a large portion of the invectives pronounced by 
the Saviour against the Pharisaic spirit, he epitomizes them in 
one severe phrase,** not found in any of the parallel passages. 
Repeatedly he records the utterance of universalist principles 
on remarkable occasions. On the expulsion of the buyers and 
sellers from the temple, Mark puts into the lips of Jesus words 
which seem to open the temple at Jerusalem to all nations,— 
a thought of which there is no trace in either of the other 
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gospels ; and since it is found in the text of the prophet whose 
words are quoted,* Matthew and Luke might be accused of 
having, in this instance at least, taken away from the full 
significance of the Saviour’s teaching. In another passage,t 
having reference also to the evangelization of the Gentiles, 
Mark is again more positive and more explicit than Matthew, 
while Luke furnishes us with no parallel at all. Lastly, Mark 
is also the only evangelist who makes a scribe { give utterance 
to the fundamental axiom, that for a man to love God and his 
neighbour is better than all sacrifices. Again, on the other 
hand, in the gospel of Mark alone do we find the avowal made 
by Jesus,§ that the Son of God Himself knows not the day 
nor the hour of the end, an avowal which has often appeared 
to the doctors of the Church incompatible with a Christology 
rising above the level of Judaism. 

All these examples prove at least that omissions are not 
the only distinctive trait of Mark’s gospel, that it contains 
also details not found elsewhere, and which must be borne in 
mind in forming a judgment upon it. In any case, if stress 
is still to be laid upon theological principles and colouring, it 
must be admitted that the second gospel presents precisely 
the same features which we have noticed in the other two. 

We cannot leave this subject without drawing attention to 
two passages in the gospel of Mark, interesting from another 
point of view. In the history of the Canaanitish woman 
Matthew makes Jesus say, in so many words,|| “1 am not sent 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” “ It is not meet to 
take the children’s bread and to cast it to dogs.’ Mark, on 
the contrary, thus renders the same words: “ Let the children 
first be filled, for it is not meet,” etc. All three evangelists give 
as from the lips of Jesus the saying, that it is hard for rich men 


* Mark xi. 17 ; Isaiah lvi, 7. 

+ Mark xiii. 10; Matt. xxiv. 14. 
{ Mark xii. 33. 

§ Mark xiii. 32. 

|| Mark xv. 24. 

“1 Mark vii. 27. 
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to enter into the kingdom of heaven; but Mark’ alone adds,* 
that those intended are the men who put their trust in riches, 
whose wealth therefore is their sole treasure. We cite these 
two passages to show once more, by striking examples, how 
what has been called the Judeo-Christian, or Ebionite, or 
Pauline shade of doctrine, has come to be assigned to one 
gospel or another, or, to speak more correctly, how it has been 
suggested by one or other particular narration. The briefest 
and most paradoxical form of the discourse may be the most 
authentic. The additions found in Mark may be less histori- 
cally accurate; but as interpretations, all will acknowledge 
their justness. Judzeo-Christianity may have often adhered 
to the original form so tenaciously as even to narrow the 
religious horizon of Jesus, but tradition has not been neces- 
sarily modified on that account, and the exegesis of riper years 
is always at liberty to correct that of childhood. 

We may say then, in conclusion, that these three gospels, 
so far from appearing to us as the instruments of party theo- 
logical strife, or the representatives of opposite tendencies, in 
the service of which they were composed, are in our judgment 
independent of the one and alien to the other; that their 
object is not to formulate theories, but to collect facts, to 
which, undoubtedly, an interested exegesis may have given a 
dogmatic meaning they did not originally possess, but which, 
if that exegesis were in all cases equally exact, would serve 
rather to emphasize the contradictions between them than to 
uphold any one system. 


* Mark x. 24. 
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BOOK SEVENTH. 


THE THEOLOGY OF JOHN. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE theology of John has been hitherto treated less fully 
and less felicitously than that of Paul. Such is at least the 
impression left on our minds from the reading of some recent 
works which have made it their special subject. If our im- 
pression is correct, the fact itself is easily explained by the 
many difficulties which, so to speak, surround all the ap- 
proaches to the subject, and by the nature of the subject itself, 
especially as compared with that which we have treated in our 
fifth book. 

In truth, in studying the theology of Paul, we are brought 
at once into contact with a strongly marked and perfectly 
distinct individuality ; we have before us a great historical 
personage, a man of action no less than of thought, whose prac- 
tice forms as it were a running commentary on his theories. 
Here, on the contrary, the person whose convictions and prin- 
ciples we seek to ascertain, passes before us as a hazy figure 
without any sharpness of outline, almost lost in the dim 
distance, our impressions of whom are such that we can hardly 
tell whether they are derived from the real facts of history, or 
are the creations of a dreamy and poetic tradition. Paul’s 
career was so full of facts, that fable need lend nothing to 
enrich his laborious life. With John, the reverse is the case ; 
of him, almost all that we know has come down to us through 
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the doubtful or fabricated accounts of an age full of credulity 
and greedy of miracles. | 

When we wish to reconstruct the system of the apostle of 
the Gentiles, every one knows where to seek the materials for 
the edifice. The sources of information, if not all equally 
abundant, are at least equally pure and transparent. The 
danger of intermixing any foreign element, of adulterating with 
any false alloy, the true thought of the theologian, exists only 
for those who carry distrust beyond its natural limits, or who, 
in the exercise of criticism, only see distinctly the slighter dif- 
ferences of form, and close their eyes to the more palpable ana- 
logies of the underlying current of ideas. The most determined 
doubt can hardly, in this sphere, impede the sure progress of 
history, or prevent a sound literary judgment. The system of 
the apostle remains intact, and no change is necessitated in 
his doctrinal theory, whether a few epistles more or less be 
supposed or denied to be his. With John the whole case is 
different. In the selection of the sources of information, very 
important preparatory work is required; the claims of some 
must be established, the pretensions of others examined ; and 
whatever be the final decision, it will be found impossible to 
satisfy at once criticism and tradition, and we shall always be 
exposed either to the reproach of syncretism, or to that of a 
neology dangerous alike to science and the Church. The 
various works with which the name of John is currently 
associated, are of a nature so heterogeneous and incongruous, 
that it must be very difficult in any case to include the sub- 
stance of all in any one outline. 

More than this. If it is true that in history a peculiar 
value attaches to proper names, the advantage here again is 
on the side of the system we have treated in one of the pre- 
ceding books. The name of Paul as a writer and theologian 
is a historical name, one which re-echoes through the Church, 
which gives unity to his ideas, and sets upon them the same 
seal of authority which formerly secured their power and 
ascendancy over an astonished world. Here, on the contrary, 
if we will attach a proper name to the system before us, we 
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must first prove, or at least defend, the reality of the con- 
nection, Perhaps criticism and historical conscience may 
compel us to abandon it, or to use it only as a name of con- 
venience, and to seek for the system it should represent a 
place beside the others, not on the ground of this external 
authority, but simply by virtue of its own intrinsic worth. 
To the theologian, this will make no difference, but a system 
unsupported by a great name will always lack something in 
popular estimation. For, as is well known, the books we are 
about to study are anonymous works, and though we may 
. be persuaded that their apostolic origin can yet be success- 
fully defended, we are far from pouring contempt upon the 
doubts of those who differ from us. This is not the place to 
deal with the question of the authenticity of the fourth gospel, 
and of the epistles attributed to John. We have elsewhere 
explained our reasons for accepting that authenticity as a 
fact. But in the existing condition of science, it is not by an 
anathema, or by superficial scorn, that we can hope to put to 
silence a criticism which would lead to opposite results. We 
repeat again, that for us this is not the main question. It 
concerns us far less to know the name of a writer, than the 
purpose and scope of his words. 

Again: in the subject before treated, the writer and his 
works form one and the same individuality. The teacher, the 
preacher, the theologian, all are revealed in the pages we read : 
in writing, Paul drew his own portrait; all that he said was 
original ; it was a part of himself which fitted in exactly with 
every other part, completing the mosaic of his inner life. Shall 
we find it the same here? We may hope so; but all are not 
of this opinion ; many commence their study of the subject now 
before us by carefully distinguishing the historian from the 
theologian. They ask that we should first inquire if we have 
here a really apostolic conception of Christian thought, one 
which can be placed on a par with the other analogous con- 
ceptions, or if that which we call the theology of John does 
not claim, in part at least, a yet higher name and dignity. In 
a word, is not this the teaching of a disciple who claims to 
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have received it directly from the lips of his Master? Have we 
then a right to speak of it here separately? Would it not be 
proper for us first to inquire whether we cannot distinguish 
in it elements of various origin, and assign each to its peculiar 
sphere ? All these are questions which embarrass the historian 
at the very outset of his work, and tend to complicate the 
problem to be solved. The following chapters will be specially 
devoted to the discussion of the facts which may determine 
our final judgment upon these questions. The first and the 
most important will treat of the special nature of the chief 
work to which our attention will here be directed; the second 
will guide us to the solution of the subsidiary but also very 
essential question, what is the part to be assigned to the theo- 
logian or compiler of the system under analysis ? 

Lastly: our comprehension of the theology of Paul is greatly 
facilitated by a series of circumstances which are wanting in 
this new inquiry. That theology, as we have seen, has a 
purely psychological basis ; it appeals to the inner experiences, 
which are or may be common to all; it deals with a number 
of facts which come within the range of reason and reflection, 
with dispositions of heart, convictions of conscience, desires, 
necessities, tendencies, with all those faculties of the soul which 
may come into direct contact with religion. Nor must we lose 
sight of the very important circumstance, that the language 
peculiar to this system has long been that of Protestant theo- 
logy in general, and that all are familiar with its phraseology, 
which has become, so to speak, an integral part of the 
scientific life of our Church. The theology of John is, on the 
other hand, far less familiar to the literary world or in daily 
usage, and the points of contact it presents with the teaching 
and language of the schools, are by no means so numerous. 
The religious idea by which it is mainly characterized does not 
attract us by the same eloquent presentation of it; it hides 
itself, as it were, in an inner sanctuary ; it must be sought in 
order to be found ; it communicates itself only to sympathetic 
souls; it is less attractive to the speculative mind eager for 
new discoveries, and rejoicing to see its horizon widening, than 
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to the heart which, full of holy desire, and gratefully accepting 
what it thus receives, is satisfied even in its restricted sphere. 
This theology has not, happily for itself, been found adaptable 
to the framework and formulas of ecclesiastical dogmatism ; it 
has retained its virgin purity untouched by the scholasticism 
of the schools, and has thus to avoid the unhappy mésalliance 
which has done such deep injury to the theology of Paul; but, 
at the same time, it has almost eluded the grasp of historic 
science. 

These remarks will help our readers to understand how many 
difficulties beset the very first steps of those who endeavour 
to explain the theological systems to which the name of the 
apostle John is commonly attached. We have not alluded 
to them here under any false impression of our own powers, 
or to lead any to suppose that we hold ourselves more com- 
petent than those who have gone before us, to treat adequately 
so complex a subject. On the contrary, we would claim the 
indulgence of an intelligent public on the score of these very 
perplexities, and ask a lenient judgment from those who think 
that we also fail to avoid the rocks on which others have made 
shipwreck. We shall be satisfied that some progress has been 
made in this study, if we can succeed in shedding new light on 
any obscure facts, in demonstrating the justice of some new 
points of view, in discovering, lastly, some yet hidden treasures 
of religious speculation and devout thought. 

It is needless to say that the theology of John can be studied 
only in the writings comprised in the New Testament canon; 
we have no other sources. This is even more strictly the case 
here than in the system of Paul, of which we can at least find 
some reflected rays in later writers. The system of John 
only begins to exercise a direct influence upon ecclesiastical 
theology at the end of the second century. In the New Testa- 
ment itself also, if we can sometimes trace traits of resemblance 
between terms familiar to John, and the formulas employed 
by other writers, it is impossible to make any use of them 
in the study of the theology now before us, because it is quite 
certain that this theology is the latest phase through which 
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the teaching of the apostle passed. It is not the tradition of 
the Church alone (always doubtful authority) which affirms 
that the fourth gospel was not written till the close of the first. 
century; that tradition is fully confirmed by the historical 
study of doctrine. ) 

But, finally, which among the books of the New Testa- 
ment are we here to follow as guides, and refer to as true 
sources ? Usually, in order to decide this question, scholars 
enter into a critical investigation of the genuineness of the 
writings commonly ascribed to John, and by this means 
they are led to prove the thesis either affirmative or nega- 
tive, which by taste or by instinct they had adopted before 
taking up the inquiry. We have had occasion already to 
state that we adopt another course, and by the very arrange- 
ment of this book, our readers know the result to which 
this method has led us. In our view, the purely literary 
interest of the question is merged in the theological. It is the 
thoughts conveyed which we seek to ascertain, to arrange, and 
to study; we are not for the present concerned with chrono- 
logical facts or proper names; the conviction, which modern 
science has not been yet able to shake, and which is still less 
influenced by the sympathies or antipathies of the Fathers 
of the Church,—the conviction, namely, that all the writings 
of the New Testament now ascribed to the apostle John, do 
really belong to the apostolic age, and to the sphere of the 
first disciples, is based in our mind essentially upon the nature 
~ and contents of these books, upon their spirit and method, upon 
the memories they reproduce, and the allusions they contain, 
and not upon any collection of fragmentary assertions as to 
their origin, made a hundred years later by some Christian 
logician. 

The study of these ideas, however, leads us to a result which 
is not new to any, except to those who have never entered on 
the consideration of this subject for themselves, or who are 
wholly ignorant of the actual state of theological science. In 
truth, of all the authors who have spoken of a theology of John, 
or who have attempted to present any outline of it, there is 
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not one who ventures to connect that name or that system with 
the substance both of the fourth gospel and of the Revelation. 
All, without exception, have been struck with the diversity 
of these two books, not so much as regards their form and 
subject (which would not be conclusive), but in the theological 
conceptions apparent in them. We, likewise, are constrained 
to recognize the impossibility of uniting in one outline and of 
assigning to the same sphere the two series of ideas, the two 
religious horizons,—the purely material, eschatological asceti- 
cism of the Revelation, and the contemplative and spiritual 
mysticism of the fourth gospel. One and the same man 
might have successively occupied both standpoints, but it 
must have been at two widely separated periods of his life, or 
by a sudden and radical revulsion of thought. Never in any 
case could the two conceptions have existed simultaneously 
in the same individual; never in any case may history con- 
found what psychology divides. Thus in philosophy, or in 
any other science, it might happen that a thinker, a scholar, 
might pass from one system to another essentially different, 
that he might become himself the author of an entirely new 
system, after having been the disciple of one of earlier date ; 
but the historian who on that account should amalgamate the 
two theories, would simply prove that he had comprehended 
neither. 

We have therefore placed the Revelation among the docu- 
ments produced by Judeo-Christianity in its most marked 
and unmodified form. We shall not further advert to it here; 
but we shall devote a special chapter to drawing a parallel 
between it and the gospel which is at present our principal 
study. This parallel will serve better than any quotations 
from the Fathers to sustain a critical judgment, and will fully 
demonstrate, if not the diversity of the authorship, at least 
that of the systems. As the latter alone belongs to the scope 
of this work, we shall be satisfied with this result. 

Beside the gospel of John, we have an epistle, also anony- 
mous, but which the same critical process will soon show to 
proceed, not only from the same school, but from the same 
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author asthe gospel. It is ordinarily regarded as a supplement 
to it, as containing its practical application. This is true in the 
sense that the epistle presupposes a certain familiarity of its 
readers with the ideas contained in the doctrinal work ; but it 
does not follow that that work must have been the first written. 
The apostle, before embodying his teaching in writing, may 
have widely diffused it by oral preaching, and the general 
course of Christian literature leads us to conclude that this 
was actually the case. The epistle then takes for granted this 
previous knowledge, and there are reasons, which we shall have 
occasion to specify presently, which incline us to the opinion 
that the gospel is the expression of the apostle’s thought in its 
most advanced stage of development and perfection. We shall 
give in our next chapter an outline of what appears to us the 
deeply thought-out plan of the gospel of John. We have not 
been able to discover any such premeditated order in his epistle. 
Its utterances are dictated on the one hand by personal rela- 
tions, on the other by strongly marked religious feelings; but 
reflection and method are not called into. play. We might 
almost say that the ideas conveyed are still in a state of for- 
mation, in an elementary condition, and have not yet found 
their final place or their scientific expression. We shall take 
the same opportunity to reply to some critical doubts relative 
to the identity of the authorship, based upon the very nature 
of the ideas presented in the two writings. The real difference 
between them results simply from the fact that in the gospel 
the writer always adheres to the theoretical point of view, 
while in the epistle he is dealing partially with experimental 
facts; our quotations, all taken from these two books, will show 
that this constitutes no difference in the doctrinal aspect. On 
the other hand, the epistle exhibits in portions a polemical 
character foreign to the gospel, but expressed rather by way 
of allusion than of direct attack. We shall not dwell on this 
here; we have already spoken of it in another section of our 
work, in connection with the conflict of religious opinions in 
the apostolic age. 

To the other two anonymous epistles ascribed to John, we 
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shall not further advert. Their doctrinal value is comparatively 
insignificant. They are writings dictated by circumstances 
without any theological design. They contam some of the 
expressions peculiar to John, but no new ideas, nothing that 
could throw light upon his system. We shall therefore have 
no occasion to make use of them, and for this reason we may 
abridge the formula of our frequent quotations from the first 
epistle by omitting its distinguishing number. 


pay Soe 
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CHAPTER II. 


GENERAL AND PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


THE word gospel given to the work with which we shall be 
chiefly occupied in this book, though fully justified according 


to its true sense, is not of a nature to give to a superficial 


reader of the New Testament a very just idea of what he will 
find to be the nature and contents of the writing thus de- 
scribed. In truth, in the common acceptation of it, the word 
gospel represents a book containing the life of the Saviour; 
and as we, for very natural reasons, learn in our childhood 
to know this history in the form in which it is given by the 
three synoptic evangelists, it is with this more popular form 
that the idea of the gospel is identified in the mind of most 
Christians. In this way, the current use of a term which has 
lost, as we know, its primitive meaning, generally determines 
the judgment passed upon John’s writings; and this is the 
case to such an extent, that from the most ancient ecclesias- 
tical writers to our own day,’ the majority of theologians 
have not been able to comprehend and appreciate the true 


relation which exists between this scripture and the three — 


others bearing the same name. And yet this book, to which 
none will refuse the name of @ gospel, or rather of the gospel 
according to John, is essentially different from the books 
bearing the same title, to which tradition attaches the names 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. As in this work we intend to 
make a different use of this gospel from that which we have 
made of the three others, and to derive from it, not so much 
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reminiscences of the teaching of the Master, as the elements of 
the system of the disciple, it is important first of all, both for 
ourselves and our readers, that we should clearly establish the 
grounds and the proofs of this difference. We do not intend to 
convey the idea that the difference is absolute, so as to exclude 
all points of contact. The narrative follows on both sides the 
same historical clue: it accompanies Jesus through His whole 
career, from the Jordan to Golgotha, and to His resurrection. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that the relation of the first three 
gospels to each other is altogether different from that sus- 
tained to them by the fourth. 

Let us first compare the opening page of each of three 
writings. We find Matthew and Mark entering immediately 
upon their subject, and commencing their narrative abruptly, 
without preamble, with the simple difference that Matthew 
carries the series of facts back to an earlier date than Mark. 
Luke begins with a preface, in which he alludes to his pre- 
liminary historical researches, and reassures the reader as to 
the authenticity of his sources of information. All three—the 
first two by their very silence, the third by his explicit intro- 
duction—show that biographical narration was their imme- 
diate purpose; and if they had also the further design of con- 
firming or establishing a religious conviction, we may suppose 
that the attentive reader was to derive that conviction from 
the simple objective statement of the facts. With John it is 
otherwise. He also has his prologue; but that prologue is not 
written to give any account of preparatory studies undertaken 
by its author, with a view to the discharge of his duties as a 
historian. It is intended to introduce the reader directly to 
the history itself, by placing him at the highest standpoint of 
theological speculation, and thus preparing him at once for 
a doctrinal treatise, rather than for the recital of a narrator, 
of whom we lose sight in the events he records. This intro- 
ductory remark will be amply confirmed when we come to 
examine the relation of the prologue to the book itself. 

Let us pass on at once to a comparison of the historical 
records on either hand. In the synoptics, these are all wholly 
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objective. The outward facts, the miracles and vicissitudes of 
the Saviour’s life, form their basis and principal subject- 
matter. We note in them a certain desire after completeness, — 
so that the standard of comparison between them has always 
been mainly the measure of their relative fulness in anecdotic 
detail. The very connecting links, the brief indications, the 
closing summaries, sometimes appended to more circumstantial 
narratives, are not of a nature to suggest that the writers had 
only chosen a few scattered facts, by way of illustration, from 
among a much larger number at their disposal. On the con- 
trary, they seem uniformly to give all that they possess, this 
entire and complete communication of the facts being their 
direct end. Beside the record of events, properly so called, 
they give also discourses more or less numerous and extended. 
These are associated with the other facts, and are recorded on 
the same grounds ; they are sometimes given at length, some- 
times in an abridged form; they are introduced not always in the 
same order or connection; they may even be wholly omitted, 
without the general scope of the book being in any way 
affected. It is altogether different with the gospel of John. 
He narrates very few facts, and it is evident that these are 
never with him the principal thing. They form only the 
framework for more important pictures, for something more 
spiritual within,—for the religious ideas, in a word, of which 
they serve as the basis, the mirrors, the interpreters, and 
which they combine together into one whole. These ideas are 
contained in the discourses, which occupy the largest place in 
this gospel, and form its most essential part. It is evidently 
with a view to these discourses that the book is written. We 
cannot doubt that the author might have recorded in far 
greater number, particular scenes in the life of Jesus; this 
he did not need to tell us, but it is obvious that such a multi- 
plication of facts did not seem to him necessary to the full 
attainment of his end. 

We find discourses of the Saviour both in the synoptics 
and in John; these will supply our third point of compari- 
son, the third capital difference to be indicated. Unquestion- 
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ably, this difference is not such as to exclude all analogy, 
affinity, or even partial coincidence; but it is always very 
marked and very characteristic, both as to the subjects of 
which it treats, and the impression it produces. In the 
synoptics, the discourses turn generally on rules and principles 
of morality, conveyed in sentences without much connection, 
succeeding each other almost as by accident, and without any 
fixed order, but of a nature to fasten themselves readily in the 
memory, and to be retained without much effort. In John’s 
gospel, the discourses have generally a doctrinal bearing ; their 
expression is far from popular; in form there is more connec- 
tion between the various elements, but they are not therefore 
either systematic or argumentative. For rhetorical ornament, 
the discourses in the synoptics use the form of parable, which 
so commends itself to the simplicity of the uncultivated mind, 
and is so powerful in convincing it; in John, we find the 
allegory, a form adapted to more mature reflection, and sup- 
plying it with a subject for instructive meditation. In the 
former they are practical, in the latter speculative ; there they 
address themselves immediately to life and its daily relations ; 
here they soar away, so to speak, into higher regions, and find 
their theme, not in experiences of common occurrence, but in 
inward contemplation, in the hidden treasures of the spirit. In 
the synoptics, the discourses form and fortify the conscience; 
in John, they enlighten the reason and enrich the soul. Those 
concern chiefly the relations of man with God, with himself, 
and with his fellows; these, the relations of Jesus with God 
and with humanity. In both cases, Jesus is the Teacher; but 
with John, He is at the same time, and almost exclusively, the 
subject of the teaching.* In a word, in the synoptical gospels, 
Jesus 1s the principal figure in a historical picture in which 
we see many secondary personages moving in the background ; 
in the gospel of John, we have a portrait of Him alone, with no 
other addition than that of the garb He has Himself chosen. 


* The discourses in John contain the development by our Lord Him- 
self of that which underlies His teaching and claims in the synoptical 
gospels.—ED. 
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In general, the synoptics appear, on close examination, only 
repertories of details which combine into one whole, because 
they have all a common centre, though they are not all 
equally indispensable. We feel at once, as we read these 
books, that the impression they are calculated to produce 
would remain the same, should some of the details be removed, 
or a new series of similar details be added. Mark is not 
less complete than Matthew, Luke is not more complete than 
Mark, as to the doctrinal results which their respective 
books are designed to establish, or are simply adapted to 
confirm; and yet the number of scenes which they cause 
to pass before us is not the same. The fourth gospel, 
on the contrary, is one whole, all the parts of which are 
closely connected. Each has its proper and predetermined 
place; none could be indifferently removed from the com- 
pleted picture. Each miracle, whether the total number 
of those recorded be small or great, is inserted at the exact 
place where it is needed; each discourse contributes its own 
quota, and in a fixed order, to the exposition of a totality 
of ideas which could neither be disconnected nor transposed. 
If, in the synoptics, memory alone has been called into 
exercise, to supply a mass of isolated details, brought together 
by a more or less fortuitous process of agglomeration, here 
it is the productive faculties of the mind which have been 
engaged in the construction of a work of ‘admirable and 
perfect unity. The close relations which subsist between 
all the parts of the book of John are especially important 
in its exegesis. They point to a number of parallel passages 
which may be all the more advantageously compared together, 
that they were written by the evangelist for this very 
purpose. Thus the words recorded as those of John the 
Baptist,* contain all the elements of the explanation of the 
text concerning the birth of water and of the Spirit.+ Thus, 
again, the idea of union with Christ is introduced first by a 
series of images, and thus held forth to the yearning, secret 


* John i. 30, 33. 
+ John iii. 5, 6. 
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desire of the heart, to be afterwards more clearly propounded 
_ and presented without a veil to the soul prepared to receive 
it.* There is especially a remarkable connection between the 
prologue (which we find in the first five verses) and the body 
of the gospel. This prologue states by anticipation, and very 
briefly, by means of abstract and metaphysical formulas, that 
which is afterwards reproduced at length in its concrete and 
historical development. The Word spoken of in the prologue 
appears in the gospel as the Son of God; His pre-existence, ex- 
pressed in popular language, is His coming down from heaven; 
His divine nature is explained as oneness with the Father. The 
Word had been the life of the universe; the Saviour would be 
in a more special sense the life of the spiritual world; He had 
been the light shining in darkness, and was about to descend 
in human form to shed His brightness over all that darkened 
the horizon of humanity. Finally, the thesis with which the 
prologue concludes, that the darkness would not accept the light, 
prefigures the death to which the divine element would tem- 
porarily succumb in its conflict with the world, and the end 
of the history is thus anticipated, a clear proof that it was 
not an accident, but a necessity. 

We have said above that the facts recorded by John are fewer 
in number than in the other gospels, and occupy a position 
secondary to that of the doctrinal discourses. This remark, 
however, is far from exhausting our thought, and does not 
adequately characterize the fourth gospel from a literary point 
of view. We must further observe the directly spiritual and 
ideal significance of the scenes described by the theological 
compiler. We shall perceive at once that with him the idea 
is the one essential thing, to which the history serves only as 
the frame or vesture. We shall confine ourselves here to a 
few examples, since the analysis of the plan of the book will 
give us presently another opportunity of dwelling on this 
important fact. The two representations, the one of the 
unbelief of the Jews demanding a sign, the other of the 
faith of the simple Samaritan woman, produce by their 


* John iv. 14; vi. 27, and foll.; 51, and foll.; vii. 87; viii. 12; xii. 44. 
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very juxtaposition an effect with which we cannot fail to be 
struck. The very same sentence pronounced by the Saviour 
upon Judaism, awakens in her an emotion which leads her to 
life, while in them it provokes the clamour for the death of 
Christ, which will end in their own condemnation. It is by 
the side of Jacob's well, where Judah and Ephraim once peace- 
fully watered their flocks, that Jesus proclaims the reconciliation 
of the two divided Churches, which henceforth were to draw 
new spiritual life from a common source. The story of the 
multiplication of the loaves is here only the transparent medium 
to convey the idea of the spiritual sustenance offered by Christ; 
and the author is so much in haste to come to the development 
of this idea, that he falls behind the other evangelists in the 
exactness of his narrative in detail. The healing of the man 
born blind is immediately translated into a fact of much wider 
significance and more general application. Lazarus coming 
forth from the tomb is a living hieroglyph in which we read 
the words of Christ, “I am the Resurrection and the Life.’ We 
do not make these observations with any view to call in question 
the objective reality of the facts, and we are far from holding 
that John himself, like another Philo, sacrifices the real to the 
ideal. But itis an indubitable truth that, in the context of 
his gospel, miracles appear rather as the symbolical acts of the 
old prophets, or brilliant images of the perpetual miracle of the 
manifestation of Christ. There are, however, other examples in 
which the facts of history are altogether effaced by the doctrinal 
idea. Thus the narrative of the other gospels concerning the 
miracle of the Saviour’s conception in the womb of the Virgin, 
is substituted here by the prologue which bears witness to 
the eternal existence of the Word. The historical enigma of 
the annunciation becomes the theological problem of the in- 
carnation. History is transmuted into doctrine. 

It will be doubtless objected that the fourth gospel resumes, 
at least in its latter portion, the character of a simple narrative, 
and that the importance of this part should modify our judg- 
ment of the whole. We do not think so. It is true that super- 
ficial readers will discern in it nothing more than the scenes of 
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the passion and the resurrection, described almost as in the other 
gospels ; but a little deeper attention will discover here the same 
relation between the historical and the ideal which we have 
already noted as the characteristic of this record. In the synop- 
tics, the closing events of the Lord’s life, as materials of history, 
are facts just like the rest, though of deeper importance to the 
Church and to the world’s future. The reader is only prepared 
for them by the casual mention of the hatred of the Pharisees, 
and by some predictions of the Saviour’s, to which the disciples 
do not listen, or which they fail to comprehend, and which we 
ourselves as we read them are scarcely more able to credit. The 
final catastrophe does not then appear in the synoptics as the 
inevitable result of the antecedents recorded. It takes us by 
surprise, even as it came upon the disciples with all the terrors 
of a climax as cruel as it was unexpected. In John’s gospel it is 
otherwise. Even supposing the reader to know nothing of the 
history, he would anticipate the issue ; he reads it in the pro- 
logue. The whole series of theological ideas, contained in the 
book from beginning to end, foreshadow the consummation even 
more distinctly than the narrative itself, which also is uni- 
formly characterized by this one marked design—to show the 
moral necessity of the death of Christ, and the antipathy of 
the world towards Him. At the close of these discourses, the 
death and resurrection of Jesus have virtually already become 
facts to readers who have understood what they read. He 
has already returned, no more to leave them; and the three 
closing chapters are a sort of appendix (we might almost 
say a pleonasm) translating the ideal into the real. But to 
this point we shall have occasion to advert again. 

If the remarks just made are well founded, (and it would 
be easy to corroborate them by others of a similar nature,) 
they may furnish us with a basis and starting-point for a very 
clear and unique judgment upon the nature and tendency of 
the fourth gospel, namely, that that gospel is essentially a 
doctrinal treatise. It is so ina higher degree than any other 
book of the New Testament, not excepting the epistles of Paul, 
which have not generally this character, and the theology of 
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which is only dictated by accidental occasions. It cannot be 
justly placed in the category of historical writings, with the 
first three gospels; for it does not contain an account of the life 
of Jesus, but an exposition of the Christian faith, of which the 
person of Jesus is the central point. It is not a narrative, but 
a sermon in the highest sense of the word. It is not a bio- 
graphy, but a theological treatise; it is not, as has been said, 
a methodical history of the resistance offered by the Jews to 
their despised and rejected Saviour, but a picture of the oppo- 
sition of the world to the light which comes from God, full of 
grace and truth. In a word, that which is most essential in 
this book is not the facts which memory might preserve and 
reproduce, but the ideas engendered by speculation, conceived 
by the soul and born of faith. In form, the exposition of 
doctrine is associated with certain facts and discourses of the 
Saviour; from these discourses mainly, the elements of the 
system have been derived; the system itself is given in an 
epitomized form in a prologue, which again is not the preface 
of a historian or of a mere writer, but the programme of a 
thinker and theologian. 

_ We repeat, then, that it is not history, but theology, which 
the author designs to give us. In thus expressing our opinion, 
we do not intend to question the authenticity of the facts re- 
corded, still less to forget that this theology itself rests upon a 
historical basis, Our book is, on the contrary, a striking proof 
of the fact that all truly Christian theology is built upon such 
a foundation, and that this is the special point of distinction 
between it and a theology merely natural or philosophical. 

We might perhaps content ourselves with what has just 
been said, as establishing our right to treat thus separately 
the theological contents of the fourth gospel. At the risk, how- 
ever, of taxing the patience of our readers, we are anxious to 
establish this right by yet other considerations, which, if they 
have no other merit, may claim at least that of originality. We 
shall occupy with these the remainder of this chapter and the 
chapter following. 

We shall not dwell further on the object the author proposed 
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to himself in writing this book. We have already by impli- 
cation replied to this question, which has greatly embarrassed 
our predecessors, because they started from a purely historical 
point of view, and endeavoured in this way to explain the 
special features of a work which, thus regarded, could not but 
remain inexplicable. Nothing can be more unworthy of the 
subject, and indeed more false, than all that has been said by 
the Fathers of the Church and their successors, down to the 
most modern times, with reference to the supposed design of 
John to supplement the three synoptical gospels. The history 
of the canon, and doctrinal exegesis, are equally opposed to 
such opinions, which would long ago have passed into oblivion, 
had they not been supported by the influence of tradition, 
which often holds the greatest ascendant over those who affect 
to despise it. Nothing can be more untrue than the hypothesis, 
or rather than the numerous hypotheses, built upon the 
imagined polemical design of the evangelist, whose writings 
are supposed to be directed against various sects, some 
real, some imaginary, with whom on the same theory he had 
come in contact. Doubtless in theology, as in all the sciences, 
when a principle is laid down there is the implicit or explicit 
contradition of an opposite principle; but there is a wide 
difference between this and a direct attack upon an adver- 
sary; and the few isolated theses taken from this book, to 
prove an opposition, which has been traced in the history of 
the doctrine, or discovered by the imagination of the learned, 
cannot be sufficient evidence that such a theologian as John 
owes his immortal work to so low an inspiration. 

He himself plainly states his purpose in his concluding words: 
“These things are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have 
life through His name.’* Let it not be said that this is the aim 
of all the evangelists, and that we must perforce seek some- 
thing special in the work of the beloved disciple. First, we 
may rejoin that in presence of so categorical an assertion, all 
necessity for this inquiry must be done away; but in reality 

* John xx. 31. 
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the words just quoted are no mere commonplace. It must be 
remembered that this whole book is devoted to the exposition, 
definition, and inculcation of the three fundamental ideas of 
the Son of God, of faith, and of life; and it will then be at 
once obvious that it well deserved to be written, that these 
might be transfused into the inner life of the Church and of its 
members. This is, beyond question, a design different from that 
of Matthew, who aims to prove by facts of detail the fulfilment 
of the prophecies, or from the critical and chronological scope 
of Luke’s gospel, who was mainly concerned to set before his 
friend Theophilus an exact account of the things that had come 
to pass. We return then to our principal thesis: the primary 
aim of the author of the fourth gospel was theological. 

If this is so, we are authorized in inquiring what is the plan 
of his work. Weshall not look fora logical method, proceeding 
by progressive reasonings, and rearing a scaffolding of ideas 
more or less artificial. We shall bear in mind that John seeks 
to present a theology which shall appeal rather to the heart 
than to the head; we shall still more carefully remember that 
he bases his theology upon a history, the outline of which is 
given him, and which it is not in his option to change. Never- 
theless we shall look for a plan in his work, but a plan formed 
upon a theological not a historical principle. It will not be the 
chronological plan which the most highly esteemed of modern 
exegetes have thought they could trace in it. Applying the 
measure of a dwarf to a giant, they have allowed themselves to 
be guided by the few chronological indications of the book, by 
the mention of certain feast days, in the proper division of the 
text. We have elsewhere condemned this mode of treatment ; 
and now that our opinion is beginning to gain ground, we need 
not enlarge upon it further. The evidence of the plan we are 
about to indicate will remove any necessity for argument on 
the point. 

The work which we are analyzing is composed of two ele- 
ments of different nature, but closely connected in the mind of 
the author, namely, the history of Jesus, and the religious con- 
ception sustained by it. The plan which we seek has its origin 
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in the relation of the latter with the former. The writer would 
communicate to the world the result of his reflections upon the 
person of the Saviour, and upon His relations with the com- 
munity of believers; he would at the same time bear witness 
to the new life manifested in himself, which was his joy, and in 
which he desired that those to whom he wrote should share. 
All this was based upon the memories of several years of 
close communion with Jesus, whom he regarded as the witness 
in His own cause most worthy of credit.* The history of 
Jesus, and especially the teaching which formed its most im- 
portant part, was thus the substance of his work. That work 
must be cast in a historic mould. The subjectivity of the author 
appears in it sometimes directly, more often indirectly. 

The combination of this twofold point of view, the historical 
and the theological, leads him to divide his book into three 
parts, preceded by a prologue. 

The first part treats of the relations of the Incarnate Word 
with the world (chapters i—xii.) We there see Him first 
introduced or proclaimed by John the Baptist, and attesting 
His mission by miracle and by His knowledge of the secrets of 
the heart, by His prophetic zeal and by predictions of the future 
(chaptersi.,u.) He is next represented in His contact with the 
different classes of men who seek Him, and in this aspect even 
schismatics and Gentiles, in their simplicity, prove better dis- 
posed towards the Saviour than the theological erudite or the 
nationally prejudiced of the orthodox people (chapters iii., iv.) 
Then follows the picture of the opposition Christ encounters 
in the Jewish world ; and here, the principal facts which form 
the essence of the Gospel—the mission of the Saviour, the ideas 
of faith, of the Spirit, of life, liberty, and light—are developed in 
a series of discourses, which succeed each other in the order 
determined by the theological point of view (chapters v., vi.) 
Lastly, we have opened before us the prospect of the calling of 
the Gentiles (chapter xii.) The speakers in these various scenes 
are by no means personages brought together by chance, but the 
representatives of certain classes of men with whom Jesus and 

* John viii. 14. 
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His doctrine stood in relations more or less friendly or hostile. 
There is the Pharisee, who ignores the very elements of true 
religion; the Samaritan woman, sunk in ignorance, whose heart 
opens to the faith ; there are the Jews, who are won over as 
individuals to the side of Christ by evidence, or who are moved 
in tumultuous masses by the sway of evil passions and pre- 
judices; there are the few intimate friends whom Jesus attaches 
to Himself, but whom He fails to raise effectually out of their 
former sphere; there are, lastly, the Gentile strangers, by whom 
the hope of salvation is embraced at the very moment of its 
rejection by Israel. We shall speak in the next chapter of the 
historical importance of all these personages. The first part of 
the book concludes with a few lines in which the writer gives 
at once a summary of the historical result, and a recapitulation 
of the principal ideas of his teaching (chapter xu. 37—50). 
The second part (xiii—xvli.) shows us the Saviour in the 
closest relations with His disciples. This might be described 
as the practical part of the gospel, the realization of the 
religious ideas in the life of the individual. Previously, Jesus 
had appeared engaged in conflict with the world; here He is. 
seen in the inner circle of those who love Him; there He had 
shown the power of His presence over unbelief; here He shows 
its significance to faith; there judgment threatened those who 
turned away from Him ; here life beams and brightens around 
those who seek Him. On the one hand there is doctrine, on 
the other morality; but these hackneyed words are far from 
doing justice to the thought of the writer, or to our own; we 
are not dealing here either with a body of articles of faith or 
of moral precepts. Unhappily, the schools have failed to invent 
a term aptly conveying the comparison between this theory 
and thisapplication. In the earlier portion, the whole country 
is the scene of the life of Jesus; in the later, itis but one room. 
At first we see gathered crowds around the Teacher, hearing 
often without listening, still less comprehending ; now it is 
the little band of disciples who receive the Master’s words, if 
not with full apprehension of their meaning, at least with all 
readiness of heart. Doubtless, this sublime symbolism will be 
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recognized only by those who are willing to admit that, in 
the intention of the writer, the Twelve are not the sole hearers 
of these last discourses, but that they represent all those who in 
any age and in any place are truly united to the Lord. Others 
of course may, if they please, read here a simple narrative. 

The last portion (chapters xviii—xx.) shows us the climax 
of the two relations previously established, the twofold crisis of 
the divine tragedy. The Son of God had come to draw a line 
of separation among men. This is effected in that He Himself 
succumbs outwardly in His contest with the world, and remains 
dead to all the unbelieving, while He rises victorious for those 
who believe in Him, so that the former become themselves the 
heirs of the death they had prepared for Him, while the latter 
inherit the life which is His by right, and which He was willing 
to give to all. Thus is this history, from the opening to the 
close, the mirror of religious truths.* 


* F. Godet, in his admirable Commentary on St. John’s Gospel, gives 
a different, and, as it seems to me, a more satisfactory, arrangement of 
its contents. He premises that preceding attempts at arrangement had 
shown that there are three principal factors in the history of our Lord as 
presented by St. John: the manifestation of Jesus as the Messiah and 
the Son of God; the birth, growth, and completion of faith in Him 
among His disciples ; and the parallel development of unbelief among the 
mass of the Jewish people. These three elements, he thinks, appear 
side by side in the Gospel, which he divides into five parts. 

Chapter I. 19—IV. The manifestation of our Lord as the Messiah; the 
origin and early growth of faith ; the first faint symptoms of unbelief. 

V.—XII. The energetic and rapid development of unbelief; the 
conspicuous revelation of Jesus as the Son of God in the presence of 
antagonism ; the gradual growth of the disciples’ faith. 

XITI.—X VII. The energetic and decisive development of faith; the 
supreme revelation of Jesus to His disciples by which this development 
was produced ; the expulsion of the disciple in whom unbelief had found 
access into the inner circle of Christ’s friends. 

XVIIL, XIX. The triumph of unbelief in the crucifixion of our Lord ; 
the calm revelation of His glory in the very depth of the darkness ; the 
silent growth of faith among those few disciples who were capable of 
recognizing His glory in the supreme crises of His history. 

XX., XXI. The appearances of the risen Lord complete the revelation 
of His glory, and the victory of faith over the last remains of doubt among 
the apostles. —Epb. 
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CHAPTER III. 
OF THE DISCOURSES OF JESUS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


It has just been remarked that the fourth gospel is composed 
essentially of sermons, or, to speak more exactly, of conversa- 
tions in which Jesus is the chief speaker, teaching, prophesying, 
correcting, rebuking as the need arises, and thus everywhere 
presenting Himself as the revealer and interpreter of truth. 
All this being perfectly natural, and at first sight perfectly 
analogous with that which we read in the other evangelists, 
it was easy to draw the conclusion that the substance of these 
discourses had simply to be combined with those of the other 
narratives, to form the basis of a complete exposition of the 
Lord’s teaching. 

This has not been the opinion, however, of all critics, and the 
method which we ourselves adopt in the present work, and with 
which our readers are already familiar, shows that we are not 
prepared to fuse together the elements derived from the two 
sources. Weare about to speak of a theology of John as we 
have spoken of a Pauline and a Judeo-Christian theology ; but 
we should never be able to give anything like a systematic 
view of it, if it could be shown that the essentially doctrinal 
contents of the fourth gospel are not available in the building 
up of such a system, on the ground that they had been used 
elsewhere, and could not therefore be here reproduced under 
anewname. Our first inquiry must be whether we have a 
right to say that the apostle John, like his colleague Paul, has 
expressed the fundamental ideas of Scripture with more or less 
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of individuality ; and the reply to this question depends on 
the judgment we may form of the direct part to be assigned to 
him in the presentation of the discourses now before us. If 
the author of the fourth gospel has only literally written down 
the words supplied to him by his own memory or that of his 
friends, this literary labour will not entitle him to the name of 
a theologian, which the Church has always given him in pre- 
ference to all his colleagues; and the few lines which would then 
remain to us as his own, are not sufficiently full to give the 
data for any complete system. His claim to a place in such a 
history as that we are now writing, and to a conspicuous place 
as a star of the first magnitude, must rest upon the freedom 
with which we suppose him to have handled the materials of 
which his gospel is composed. 

The question is not a new one; it has often been debated 
in the course of this century, and variously resolved. Very 
excellent things have been said on either hypothesis. Never- 
theless the subject does not seem to us to be exhausted. 
Neither the doubts of one party, nor the explanations of 
another, have as yet fully satisfied us, and we ask permission 
to state the reasons which have decided us to endeavour 
ourselves to explain the facts, and to establish some definite 
conclusions from them. 

Many writers have said that it is scarcely probable, if not 
impossible, that discourses like those we have before us now, 
could have been preserved in their integrity, and without 
modification, during the long interval that elapsed between the 
death of Jesus and the composition of the gospel. Human 
memory, it is said, can well retain, for example, parables, isolated 
sentences, which impress themselves on the memory as much 
by their sharply cut and sometimes paradoxical form, as by the 
simplicity and self-evidence of the truths they proclaim; but 
not lengthened discourses, in which the sentences succeed each 
other sometimes without apparent connection, and without the 
links of serried argument which might aid the recollection. 
To this it is replied that John may possibly have taken notes 
on the spot of the words that fell from the lips of Jesus; that 

23 * 
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this supposition would explain the particular character of the 
discourses we possess, which resemble rather simple outlines 
than a literal and complete rendering.. The objection and 
the reply are equally wide of the mark. The reply inno way 
explains how it is that the fourth gospel contains no discourses 
of the kind found in the synoptics. It rests, moreover, upon a 
purely gratuitous supposition, and one alien to the whole spirit 
of the age of Jesus Christ. In fact, there is not a trace either 
in the history nor in the habits of the disciples and their con- 
temporaries, of such an immediate, we might almost say steno- 
graphic, preservation of discourses and conversations, which 
were not delivered in set and solemn form, but arose spon- 
taneously out of the necessities of the moment. The nature of 
the relations of the disciples with their Master, their Messianic 
hopes, the total absence of any fear of separation from Him, 
render this supposition finally untenable. But the objection 
itself rests upon two other hypotheses no less inadmissible. 
The one supposes that the apostle wrote his gospel when he 
was nearly a hundred years old. This is one of those ab- 
surdities which the mental indolence of Protestant orthodoxy 
has accepted with so much more of idle tradition, in relation 
to apostolic history, and which is not worthy of serious 
discussion. The other theory, still more arbitrary, and if pos- 
sible less psychological, supposes that the author made no at- 
tempt to reproduce the discourses of the Saviour till the time 
of the final composition of this work,—that is to say, that he 
allowed a lapse of time which could not fail to obliterate them 
from his memory. Whether these discourses are literally 
authentic or not, they unquestionably contain the elements 
of the theology of the writer, his own convictions, whether 
derived from other teaching or freely formed in his own mind. 
Now it is evident that in his capacity as an apostle, evangelist, 
Christian preacher, he must have had occasion a hundred times 
to unfold, enforce, and explain his views, both briefly and in 
detail, before the time, more or less remote, when he judged it 
expedient to embody them in writing. The supposed length 
of the interval, which is urged as making it impossible that 
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he should have retained such full and exact memories, thus 
proves to be an objection of little weight. 

There is another critical argument which we will endeavour 
to weigh with equal impartiality. The style of the discourses 
of Jesus Christ in the fourth gospel is said, on the one hand, to 
be essentially different from that of the discourses transmitted 

by the synoptical gospels, and on the other to be absolutely 
identical with the style of John himself, as we are acquainted 
with it in the chapters in which he is himself the speaker, and 
especially in his epistles. We can trace the same pen through- 
out, and the same spirit directs it from the beginning to the 
end. To thisit is replied that John had so thoroughly imbibed 
the spirit of his Master, that he had caught His very style, and 
the resemblance therefore only shows the profound impression 
made upon him by the teachings of the Saviour. This reply is 
specious, but it goes far beyond the mark, and yet is insufficient ; 
for, on the one hand, it does not explain why John the Baptist, 
in the fourth gospel, speaks absolutely the same language as 
Jesus Christ and His disciples—language at once metaphysical 
and Christian, and singularly different from that attributed to 
him by Luke and Matthew.* Again, if the evangelist formed his 
style on that of his Master, it must be at once admitted that 
the teaching of the Saviour had a uniform and strongly marked 
character, such as we find here; but what then becomes of the 
authenticity of the discourses in the other gospels, the style of 
which is entirely different? Lastly, we would observe that this 
second apologetic reply is in contradiction with the first, which 
supposed notes taken on the spot, and subsequently reproduced 


* This objection rests on the testimony of the Baptist contained in the 
closing verses of chapter iii. A very large number of authorities, however, 
can. be alleged in support of the opinion that the testimony of the Baptist 
does not extend beyond verse 30, and that the ‘‘language at once meta- 
physical and Christian” in verses 31—36 ought not to be regarded as 
though it were intended to be a report of the testimony of the Baptist, 
but as the Evangelist’s own development of the Baptist’s words. On the 
other hand, Godet contends with considerable force that there is no 
reasonable objection to accepting verses 31—36 as the final statement of 
the Baptist’s own faith concerning our Lord.—Ep. 
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in their full and final form. In such a case the compiler is 
guided, not by the style of his model, but by the more or less 
ample notes he has preserved of his teaching. The objection 
itself is by no means without foundation, but it goes too far. 
The tone of the two books from which we chiefly derive our 
summary of the theology of John is indeed generally the same 
throughout, and in all the discourses designed to impart 
evangelical truth, whether it be Jesus, or John the Baptist, or 
the apostle himself who speaks. But in connection with this 
fact there are others which it is important not to pass by. 
It can be shown that the learned language of the schools, and 
the more popular language of practical life, are kept more 
or less distinct: the former is used only by the theorist, the 
writer of the prologue. This we have already observed, in 
the preceding chapter, in characterizing the relation between 
the prologue and the historical narrative. We may here 
remind the reader more particularly that the name of the 
Word, which raises the Christian idea into the region of 
speculative science, does not occur in any of the discourses 
uttered by the Saviour; we are even prepared to venture the 
opinion that in these discourses the abstract notion of the Word 
is replaced by the more concrete idea of the Spirit. In the same 
way, the designation the only Son, in which we cannot but 
recognize a metaphysical idea (though rationalism assigns to it 
a merely ethical significance), is only employed by the author 
when he himself speaks in the name of his system. Thus, again, 
the familiar formula, “In the beginning was the Word,’ with 
which the prologue commences, and which is the distinct affir- 
mation of the pre-existence of the Son, only occurs in the dis- 
courses of Jesus in the form of popular circumlocutions in which 
it loses its exactness and full significance.* Lastly, we shall 
find more than once that expressions ascribed to the Saviour 
in the discourses addressed by Him to the people, do not exhaust 
all that is contained in the premises of the prologue, nor deduce 
from them all their logical consequences. Thus the Father is 
said to be greater than the Son;f the glory of the pre-existent 
* John iii. 13 ; vill. 58; xvi. 5, 24. + John xiv. 28. 
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Word is represented as having been bestowed on Him by the 
love of the Father;* and there are constantly recurring exam- 
ples of the same kind. Theological interpretation may perhaps 
find means to reconcile such passages with the system; but it 
is none the less true that the discourses which contain them 
appear independent of the system. We may perhaps conclude 
(with some exceptions) that the compiler has not actually 
changed the original colour of these discourses, while bringing 
them into closer contact with his own systematic forms. 

A third objection raised against the authenticity of these 
discourses consists in the declaration that the difference be- 
tween them and those of the synoptical gospels is absolute 
and radical, and that criticism in inquiring into the original 
character of the teaching of Jesus, which was of a nature to 
produce such a marvellous effect upon His hearers, must choose 
between those majestic popular sayings, at once so simple and 
sublime, which are still the inexhaustible spring of the religious 
instruction of the masses, and those discourses, more profound 
perhaps, but also more mysterious, which constantly gave rise 
to the grossest misconceptions, and which are to this day the 
problems of Christian science. To thisit has been replied that 
John’s design was to complete the narrative of his predecessors, 
and that his own individuality led him to treat mainly of the 
more elevated portion of the teaching of the Master, on which 
his colleagues had too slightly touched. This reply seems to us 
in no degree satisfactory. We have already, in the previous 
chapters, reduced to its true value this theory of the design of 
the writer of the fourth gospel ; only the slaves of the most trite 
patristic tradition will now sustain so groundless an assertion. 
As to the individuality of the writer, and his personal prefer- 
ences, it is at once evident that there is a logical fallacy in the 
argument; for we know the characteristics of the writer from 
the book, the particular nature of which is the problem to be 
solved, and it is not by moving ina circle that we arrive at any 
solid evidence. But we have a better rejoinder to this third 
objection. While we do not deny the difference alleged, we do 


* John xvii. 24. 
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hold it to be less absolute than is supposed. In our second book, 
in giving our exposition of the teaching of Jesus, while guarding 
ourselves against casting into the same mould the principles 
of a religion preached to the common people, and the abstract 
ideas of a theology presented to thinking men, we have more 
than once found occasion to bring the words of John into com- 
parison with those of the synoptics, and to discover analogies 
and relations between them, which place beyond a doubt the 
identity of the starting-point of all these theologian-narrators. 
We need not here reproduce the examples already quoted. We 
may simply remark that we do not attach undue importance to 
a few isolated sentences, common to all the gospels, and which 
may have been derived from the common stock of tradition.* 
Neither shall we insist more strongly on passages or fragments 
of discourses contained in the narratives of the first three 
evangelists, and recalling more or less the mystical colouring 
which is the special characteristic of the discourses given in 
the fourth gospel,—the characteristic in view of which the 
asserted difference has been most strongly maintained. The 
presence of these thoughts, in a fragmentary form, in the other 
gospels, is an evidence that the elements in question were 
not foreign to the discourses of the Saviour, but that they 
were beyond the apprehension of a certain proportion of His 
hearers, and that tradition has found less facility in trans- 
mitting them. It is interesting to observe here, that in many 
cases, when the parallelism is more evident, the mystical depth 
of the thought as expressed by John, is partially lost in the 
rendering of the other biographers.t The fact is that the 

* Compare, for example, Johnii. 19, with Matt. xxvi. 61; Johniy. 22, 
with Mark xiv. 58; John iv. 35, with Matt. ix. 37; John iv. 44, with 
Matt. xii. 57 ; John v. 17, with Mark ii. 27 ; John x. 16, with Matt. xxii. 
1, and foll.; John xii. 8, with Matt. xxvi. 11; John xii. 36, with Luke 
xvi. 8; John xiii, 16, xv. 20, with Matt. x. 24; John xiii. 34, with 
Matt. xxii. 37 ; John xvi. 2, with Matt. xxiv. 9; John xx. 23, with Matt. 
xvi. 19. 

+ Compare, for example, John xiii. 20, with Matt. x. 40; Matt. x. 39, 
and John xii. 25; Matt. v. 6 (Luke vi. 21), and John vii. 37 ; vi. 57, and 


foll. ; Matt. xxvi. 64, and John xvii. 2,4; Matt. xii. 8, etc., and John 
v. 16, and foll.; Matt. xvi. 6—12, and John vi. 27. 
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Saviour’s words contained a really inexhaustible treasure of 
truth, of which each hearer apprehended a portion greater or 
less in the measure of his moral or intellectual capacity. If 
illustrations of this from Scripture were wanting, we should 
still have abundant evidence of the fact in the numberless homi- 
letic explanations which, in spite of their variety and often 
utter inadequacy to the real scope of the text treated, yet serve 
to the edification of the community. Lastly, to return to our 
subject, it will be superfluous to seek in the gospel of John for 
parallels to compare with certain passages, no doubt sufficiently 
isolated in the synoptical gospels,* which, might seem to be 
borrowed from the fourth. It might be said that this gospel, 
as a whole, is only a commentary on the last two passages cited 
in the note, and that the depths which we discover in it, while 
they were not fully appreciated, were at the same time not 
wholly hidden from the others. 

As we are here writing, not an apologetic discourse, but a 
literary criticism, we shall not pursue further the train of ideas 
which crowd upon the mind in this connection. Were it other- 
wise, we might stay to compare the great variety of subjects 
treated in the synoptical discourses, with the marked uniformity 
of those recorded by John; we might show how all the thoughts 
presented by him converge to one centre, while in the other 
gospels they diffuse themselves radially over a wide area; we 
might combine these facts with the respective purposes of the 
writers ; we might show once more that John did not propose 
to make his work a biographical memoir, but a book of theology, 
and that it was therefore natural he should bring into promi- 
nence only that aspect of the teaching of the Saviour which 
bore most directly on his own speculative idea. We might 
observe, further, the close relations often existing between the 
most elevated and mystical discourses, arid the very simple 
historical facts, natural or supernatural, attested by the other 
records ; we should find it easy to show how it was the habit 
of Jesus to use every occasion to raise the minds of His 
disciples to considerations of a higher order, and how under 

* Matt. xxviii. 18, 20; xi. 25, and foll. ; Luke x. 20, and foll. | 
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His handling the simplest objects became the basis for spiritual 
teaching appreciable by the least instructed minds. The very 
elevation of the ideas presented ought to be an additional 
guarantee of their authenticity. The history bears uniform 
witness to the distance which divided the disciples from the 
Master, to their slowness to apprehend His teaching or to enter 
into His representations of the future. It would be difficult to 
attribute to any one of them conceptions so pure as those by 
which the fourth gospel is distinguished. Assuredly, were the 
writer Hellenist philosopher? or Galilean fisherman, if this escha- 
tology so completely free from Judaism, this spiritual conception 
of miracles, this depth of religious feeling, were his own crea- 
tion, and did not come to him from the lips of Jesus, then the 
disciple is greater than the Master. But he is not so; far from 
it. We shall find that when he speaks his own thoughts only, 
he is swayed by popular prejudice, misapprehends the sense 
and scope of some of the Saviour’s words, takes a lower range 
of theologic thought, and thus by the very contrast with him- 
self, gives us the measure of the greatness of his ideal.* 


* See, for example, John v. 4, a passage the genuineness of which has 
been vainly contested; ii. 21; vii. 39; xi. 51; many quotations from 
the Old Testament, compared with the Hebrew text, and with the parallel 
passages, xl. 15, 40; xix. 36, 37, etc., and chapter xiv. of this book, to 
follow. [John v. 4 is rejected as a gloss by a very large number of critics 
who were certainly not led to reject it by dogmatic reasons. John ii. 21 
contains a very profound truth, which the apostle may have learnt from 
the very lips of his Master after the Resurrection ; all that the Temple 
had been in type and symbol the body of Christ was in reality ; more- 
over, in putting Christ to death, the Jews really destroyed their Temple 
—it was no longer the home of God; the risen Christ, with whom all 
that believe are spiritually united, henceforth became the true Temple of 
the Most High. John vii. 39 is a comment—not on verse 37, but on verse 
38—in harmony with all our Lord’s teaching concerning the transcendent 
blessing which was to come upon His disciples after His resurrection. 
The justification of xi. 51 would exceed the limits of a note; but the 
principle on which the words of St. John rest is simply this—that the 
high-priest, according to the idea of his office, stood between the Jewish 
race and God; in this supreme moment of the history of the Jewish 
race he was led—notwithstanding his own unfaithfulness—to affirm the 
real value of the act to which he wickedly consented. The discussion of 
the quotations from the O. T. would require many pages instead of a few 
lines.—ED. ] 
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For the rest, the objections commonly made against the 
discourses of the fourth gospel, have not the logical force with 
which they have been credited, and err especially by the 
inadequate appreciation of facts. The question, however, is 
not exhausted by the remarks just made; and as far as our 
reasoning has yet brought us, the method of this history of 
apostolic theology would not be justified. It remains for us 
to show, by other considerations, that we may justly regard 
the discourses of John as having been cast into their present 
mould by the author of the gospel himself, and consequently 
as admirably adapted to further the object of this work, as that 
has been already defined ; it is in these discourses mainly that 
we shall find the most systematic presentation of Christian 
theology according to John’s conception of it. That which we 
have already established as to the plan of the fourth gospel, 
might, indeed, fully suffice to the demonstration of our thesis, 
since no one can by possibility suppose that Jesus in His teach- 
ing, which was always dependent on circumstances, could have 
followed a plan so carefully predetermined. But we shall not 
dwell further upon this point, which is no longer a matter of 
question in exegetical science. We shall proceed to show that 
it is not the only fact on which our opinion is based. 

We need not detain our readers over discourses or conversa- 
tions during which the writer was not present, and which 
could, therefore, have come to his knowledge only through the 
more or less detailed reports of others. It is evident that the 
version we possess of these cannot be supposed to be a literal 
record. Such is the interview with Nicodemus, and the dis- 
course of John the Baptist, given in the same chapter; such 
also the conversation with the Samaritan woman. The im- 
portance of this remark is, however, small in comparison with 
that of some others yet to be made. These discourses and 
conversations, as well as a number of others, bear generally 
the character of a brief summary, taking up a few main 
points which are not even connected together. In many cases, 
the interpreter seeks with difficulty, and not without danger 
of mistake, the connecting links which are indispensable to 
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the logical understanding of the teaching as it is here given. 
Doubtless, these connecting links were present to the mind of 
the compiler ; that he leaves it to other theologians to discover 
them, is only one proof the more that it was not his object to 
give a simple historical narration suited to the many; and if 
he does not always succeed in making his meaning clear, even. 
to the initiated, this further proves that Jesus, who never had 
an auditory fully capable of apprehending Him, cannot have 
used in His teaching the very phrases here given. 

Again: in some of the discourses, passages occur in relation 
to which exegetes have been divided in opinion as to who is the 
speaker intended by the evangelist. It is exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to decide, with regard to some of these, 
whether the writer is himself making reflections on the subject 
just treated, or whether the previous speaker is continuing to 
speak.* Some have insisted strongly on the necessity of 
distinguishing in these passages the various elements of the 
discourse ; others have passed over this diversity very lightly. 
We agree with neither. It is very far from our intention to 
accuse the author of negligence in the presentation, or of want 
of skill in the appreciation of historical facts. We simply affirm 
positively, as a solution of the whole difficulty, that he does 
not intend in these passages to narrate a history, but to 
present a doctrinal idea. That Jesus did once hold a con- 
versation by night with one Nicodemus, and that the subject 
of this conversation was such and such, is not the main 
point with him—not that which he is anxious to communicate 
to us. His purpose is that we should know that Jesus taught 

_the necessity of the soul’s regeneration, and of His own death 
for the salvation of men. This is with him the essential 

* We have here principally in view the close of the discourse of Jesus 
with Nicodemus (John iii. 16—21), and the close of John the Baptist’s 
discourse (iii. 31—36). Verses 16—18 of the first chapter are also often 
cited, but erroneously. In relation to these, the evangelist is not respon- 
sible for the misconceptions or embarrassments of the exegetes. By 
recurring in verse 19 to the testimony of the precursor, given in verse 15, 


he shows clearly that the three preceding verses, which are the subject in 
dispute, do not belong to that testimony. 
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thing; these are the truths he often after reiterates ; they have 
become integral parts of his spiritual life. Whether it is 
Jesus who Himself speaks directly, or John who reproduces 
the thoughts of his Master, the result is the same as far as 
his purpose as a writer of theology is concerned. He thus 
insensibly drops the thread of the history; he breaks through 
the bounds of the narrative form he has adopted, as he finds it 
too strait for his object; he returns unconsciously to his true 
element, which is that of doctrinal exposition, Thus we 
observe that Nicodemus soon passes out of view ; we see him 
come, we see nothing of his going. We are told nothing of 
the result of the interview. Nicodemus is forgotten; having 
introduced the doctrinal teaching, he has served the purpose, 
not of the historian who would have traced out the story to 
the close, but of the theologian who no longer requires him. 
Thus Nicodemus is not brought before us for his own sake, or 
as a personage of any historical importance; this Nicodemus 
might be any one of us, or rather it is the theology of the school 
which requires that Jesus should expound the first elements of 
the truth. The close of the interview we learn not from any- 
thing in the narrative, but from the teaching of our own con- 
sciousness. After this, who will attempt to maintain that this 
identification of the person of the evangelist with that of his 
Master, only commences with the sixteenth verse of the chapter? 
Is not this community of thought and conviction, this analogy 
of relation, clearly expressed in the plural of the eleventh verse ? 
Will it be said that Jesus speaks of Himself in the plural? or 
does He here associate with Himself John the Baptist, or the 
prophets of the Old Testament, as has been averred by some 
exegetes? Surely not. It is the apostle, who in the lively 
consciousness of his union with the Saviour involuntarily com- 
municates to the world his own similar and not less sorrowful 
experience.* That which has just been said on the subject 
of Nicodemus applies in like manner to all analogous scenes. 
Everywhere we see the writer identifying himself as a teacher 
with those who come in succession to bear witness to the truth, 
* Comp. 1 John i. 1--3. 
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and primarily with Jesus Himself; and we can often trace in 
the discourses of the Saviour forms of expression which evi- 
dently bear the impress of the writer’s own mind.* 

Let us now take a glance over the longest of the discourses 
contained in this gospel (chapters xiv.—xvii.), always bearing 
in mind the historical circumstances which form, so to speak, 
its framework. It may be boldly affirmed that belief in the 
genuineness of the ideas here set forth, and above all of the 
prayer with which they close, rests primarily on the solemnity 
of that final hour, awful forebodings of which oppress our 
hearts as we read. If, in bidding farewell to His own, Jesus 
had not thus spoken and thus prayed, no disciple would 
have dared to imagine such a scene—a scene too touching 
and too sublime to be by possibility a dramatic invention. 
The words spoken on this occasion could not but make a 
profound impression on the soul of every sensitive hearer. 
But immediately after it, and still conversing, they go forth 
to Gethsemane. Other impressions succeed those just made. 
Another conversation on an entirely different subject engages the 
minds of the disciples, and points their gaze to a distant future. 
Then come the terrible scenes of the passion; the unlooked-for 
catastrophe in the garden; a night of terror and anguish in the 
court of the high-priest ; the sanguinary tumult of the morning ; 
the fatal indecision of the prefect, keeping the heart of every 
friend of Jesus in cruel alternation between fear and hope; 
then all the culminating agonies rending the troubled soul of 
the beloved disciple, from the despair of parting which seemed 
to be final, to the rapture of unexpected reunion. What a 


* Ts it more difficult to believe that our Lord said to Nicodemus all 
that is contained in John iii. 16—21, than to believe that He said to the 
woman of Samaria what is contained in chapter iv. 14, 23, 24? If it be 
said that in both cases John puts into the mouth of our Lord teaching 
which our Lord did not actually communicate to the persons named in 
the narrative, I think it is fair to reply that John would hardly have 
represented our Lord as communicating the great truths in chapter iy., to 
such a person as the Samaritan woman, if our Lord had not actually said 
these things to her. According to ordinary notions, a much more suitable 
frame for such teaching might have been found.—Eb. 
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storm must have swept across the heart of John before rest re- 
turned to it! before his mind could gather up all these impres- 
sions, and recapitulate them! Unless we are prepared to deny 
to the apostles every trace of a humanity like our own, we may 
not demand of them here a literally exact and stereotyped re- 
production of all the crises and of all the words of this long and 
soul-stirring drama.* Or shall we suppose that even during 
that parting prayer the beloved disciple stood with note-book 
and pencil in hand? Nay, assuredly, his whole soul was hanging 
on the lips of his Master; he was drinking in, with all the deep 
devotion of his spirit, that life about to be taken away, and it 
became within him a well of living water. It is the spirit of 
Jesus, the mouth of John, that speaks and prays here; and if 
the Master alone could say, “I have glorified Thee on the 
earth ; I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to do;” 
assuredly it is the disciple who makes that grand confession of 
the Christian faith, “ And this is life eternal, that they might 
know Thee, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” T 

There is one passage which may specially help us in forming 
a just idea of the nature of these discourses; it occurs in the 
last seven verses of the twelfth chapter, or according, to our 
division of the whole book, at the close of the first part of the 
work. The writer had just beforet recapitulated his history 
by a brief statement of the general facts of the manifestation 
of the Son of God, and the reception given Him by the world. 


* ‘We may observe, again, that it is only on this principle of regarding 
the history and the conditions of the Gospel literature, that we can ex- 
plain the numerous variations—even contradictions—in the four parallel 
records of the last days of the Saviour. On any other more orthodox 
theory, the truth of the history is irreparably compromised. 

+ John xvii. 3, 4. It will be observed that in the narrative the fourth 
gospel uniformly employs the simple name Jesus. The Saviour, in speak- 
ing of Himself, uses, according to the evangelist, the pronoun or a cir- 
cumlocution. The form 6 Xpwr7ds belongs to Jewish theology. The full 
name Jesus Christ, without any article, is the doctrinal formula of the 
apostles (John i. 17 ; xxi. 31). [Godet has an excellent reply to this 
objection. See his Commentaire sur L’ Evangile de Saint Jean, II. 543, also 
566, 567.—Eb. | 

t John xii. 37—48, 
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Here he is about to recapitulate, in the same manner, the 
elements of evangelical theology. How will he do it? Will 
he give us some fresh discourse of the Saviour, inserted here in 
true chronological order? No, for the closing words of the pre- 
ceding paragraph* positively exclude this idea. Or is John 
himself here the speaker? The opening words of verse forty- 
four assert the contrary.t{ Rather, it is the apostle who here 
inserts this discourse, for the purpose indicated, using freely in 
its compilation a series of texts taken from various discourses 
of the Saviour, and forming together asummary of the teaching 
contained in all the preceding chapters.t 

This freedom in the form of the composition, combined with 
strict adherence to the substance of the discourses, is further 
proved by several passages in which the evangelist indulges 
in reflections on some of the words of Jesus, which go beyond 
the intention of the words themselves. We may illustrate our 
meaning first by reminding the reader of the famous saying of 
Christ’s which served as the text for the charges brought against 
Him before the Sanhedrim,§ and the true interpretation|| of 
which is in no way excluded by that which John gives to it,1l 
nor by the context in which it occurs in his gospel. It is fully 
admitted that the allegorical interpretation put upon it by John, 
while doubtless in full harmony with the feeling of the disciples 
after the resurrection of the Lord, was foreign to the actual cir- 
cumstances in which it was uttered. The same may be said of 
another passage relating to the communication of the Spirit pro- 
mised to believers, supposed to present considerable obscurity, 
in which the interpretation put upon it by the evangelist, as it 


* John xii. 36, 

+ John xii. 44, 

t Verse 44 occurs also in chapter v. 36; vii. 29; viii. 42; x. 38; for 
verse 45, see (i. 18); viii. 19 ; for verse 46, comp. (i. 5) ; viii. 12; xii. 35; 
for verses 47, 48, see (ili. 17, and foll.) ; v. 24, and foll. ; viii. 15, and foll.; 
for verse 49, comp. vil, 16, 17; vii. 21, 38; lastly, for verse 50, comp. 
vi. 63. 

§ Matt. xxvi. 61; Mark xiv. 58. 

|| Acts vi. 14. 

q John ii. 19. 
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tends to restrict and narrow the signification of the form of 
the verb employed,* ignores the explanation, which would be 
in harmony with the theology of the gospel, and which is 
unmistakably given in other places by Jesus Himself.t In 
truth, it was not at some period fixed in the future that Jesus 
had promised to give to those who should come to Him the 
water of eternal life. Faith was to produce this result at once. 
Again, we may call attention to that which the author says 
as to the meaning of the word to be lifted wp,t in which he 
discovers an allusion to the particular mode of the Lord’s 
death, while it is perfectly clear, from the discourses of Jesus 
Himself,§ that this expression is designed to exhibit His death 
as the commencement of His exaltation and glory. Lastly, it 
may be said that the grand utterances of the sacerdotal prayer 
of Jesus, in which He declares that He had taken into His 
holy keeping those whom the Father had given Him, are 
greatly shorn of their true glory by the application made of 
them to the occurrences in the garden of Gethsemane. || These 
examples show that the writer did not invent the words he 
puts into the lips of the Saviour, but that he had them before 
him as materials upon which to work. These same examples 
show us, further, the influence which the mental bias of the 
exegete may have exercised in the compilation of his work. 
Thus, in several passages,§[ it is very natural to trace in this 
same word, to lift wp, the idea of the crucifixion, which a too 
literal exegesis had at first gratuitously attached to it. 

We now come to a fact of great importance, which has 
hitherto escaped the notice of the learned. On closer exami- 
nation, we find that the so-called discourses in this gospel 
are not discourses in the proper sense of the word; they are 
conversations. In all there are interlocutors—that is, the 
persons to whom Jesus first addresses Himself interrupt 


* John vii. 38, petcovow, in the future. 
+ John iv. 14. 

f ‘TYotc@a, John xii. 32, and foll. 

§ For example, John xiii. 31, and foll. 
|| John xvii. 12; comp. xviii. 9. 

— John iii. 14; viii. 28. 


VOL II. 24 
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Him by different questions or objections, and these supply 
the opportunity for the further development of the thought, 
or for the progressive stages of doctrinal exposition. And 
all these questions or objections, without a single exception, 
arise out of misunderstandings, misconceptions, caused by 
the fact that the spiritual and figurative words of Jesus 
are invariably taken in their primary and material sense.* 
These misconceptions sometimes appear natural, and readily 
explained by the want of education and adequate information 
in the persons addressed. The Samaritan weman, for example, 
could not be expected to rise at once to the comprehension of 
the sublime mysticism of the Gospel. But in most cases such 
an explanation is not admissible ; the objections are generally so 
palpably absurd that we may fairly ask how it was Jesus did 
not observe in His dealings with such hearers, the rule He had 
Himself given to His disciples.t Many attempts have been 
made by the exegetes to remove that which is singular and often 
grotesque in these objections; but they have been unsuccessful.f 


* See John ii. 20; iii. 4, 9; iv. 11, 15, 33; vi. 28, 31, 34, 52; vii. 27, 
35 ; viii. 19, 22, 33, 39, 41, 52, 57; ix. 40; xi. 12; xiv. 5, 8, 22; xvi. 29. 
This catalogue might easily be made longer, if all the passages were enu- 
merated in which exegetes have made the same mistake as to the signifi- 
cance of the words of Jesus, which rise above their low horizon. See the 
commentaries on chapters iv. 14; v. 21, 25, 26; xii. 10, etc. 

+ Matt. vii. 6. . 

{ All attempts that have been made to vindicate the common sense of 
Nicodemus (John iii. 4), have been baffled by the palpable absurdity of 
his objection. The words of the Jews (John vi. 28), have been vainly 
brought forward in proof of their comprehension of Christ’s teaching. 
The question they ask is what they must do in order to have manna to 
eat, like their fathers in the desert. That which they say in verse 34 is 
explained by the parallel passage in John iv. 15. In John vii. 35, the 
misconception is so glaring that some have attempted to explain it away 
as a textual error. Inchapter viii. 41, ropvefa must necessarily retain its 
ordinary meaning, as the Jews are vindicating for themselves the honour 
of legitimate birth, which Jesus, as they imagine, is disputing. So with 
all the other similar passages. [M. Godet calls attention to the fact that 
the disciples themselves supposed that when our Lord spoke of the 
‘“leaven of the Pharisees” they thought He meant to reproach them for 
not taking bread. It is hard to say what limits to assign to the gross 
materialism of the contemporaries of our Lord.—Ep. | 
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There is, indeed, such a recurring similarity in the difficulties 
proposed, which we might venture to call caricatures of the 
true Gospel idea, that it is impossible to explain them on any 
other principle. This is so evident, that in some passages in 
which we might perhaps discover a more plausible or excusable* 
meaning, we are bound to prefer that which is most diametri- . 
cally opposed to the intention of the Saviour. It is noticeable, 
moreover, that the narratives of the synoptics Tf do not present 
at all the same phenomena. What conclusion can we derive , 
from this fact? Shall we say that Jesus was incapable of 
adapting His teaching to the comprehension of all sorts of 
persons? that He affected obscurity in doctrine? that He had to 
deal entirely with men void of understanding ? Nothing of the 
kind. Our reply is, that not one of these objections belongs to 
the history itself; that they arise simply out of the form of its 
presentation; that they are merely the rhetorical or dialectic 
method used by a writer whose resources were limited. His 
object was to set the sublimely spiritual doctrines of the Gospel 
in contrast with the carnal conceptions of the world, which in 
its gross materialism utterly failed to comprehend the scope 
of the Lord’s teaching. These objections, which are the de- 
spair of historical exegetes, of the slaves of the letter and 
of tradition, give the most striking characterization of the 
unregenerate world, traced by the master-hand of our theo- 
logian, for those who are able to rise to the height of his 
point of view. Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, the Phari- 
sees, the Jews, the Greeks, who pass in succession before us, 
are not so much individuals as types, the representatives of 
various classes of men, all alike called into communion with the 
- Lord, all equally incapable of apprehending that call through 
the medium of their natural reason, but all more or less disposed 
to receive the light from above, and thus prefiguring the atti- 

* For example, vii. 52; viii. 19. 

+ We except from this remark the single instance of the case mentioned 
in Matt. xvi. 7, which presents some analogy with those now before us. 
Other passages in which the disciples do not at once comprehend the 
meaning of some saying or parable of their Master, have nothing in 
common with this. 04 * 
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tude of the whole race of man with regard to that light. 
Readers who are already initiated in the mysteries of this 
theology, at once speculative and mystical, and are thus raised 
above the sphere of these first hearers, by their blindness, may 
yet find in them a salutary warning. 

These discourses are further interrupted occasionally by 
notices apparentlyhistorical, but evidently intended not so much 
to recall the actual circumstances connected with some special 
scene or event, as to describe in a general manner the dispo- 
sitions of the minds of men, and the tendencies of the masses. 
The discourse recorded in the fifth chapter, for example, is 
broken more than once by the phrase, “Therefore did the Jews 
persecute Jesus, and sought to slay Him.’* Now it is evident 
alike from the context and the form of the verb employed, that 
the reference is not to one special and immediate act, but to a 
permanent disposition, liable to manifest itself at any time in 
hostile words and machinations. The formula with which the 
writer resumes the interrupted discourse, Jesus answered, is 
not therefore to be taken in the anecdotic sense, as referring to 
words spoken on this particular occasion. According to the 
common and purely historical interpretation, we might imagine 
the Jews perpetually pursuing Jesus in the streets, and casting 
stones at Him, while He still continues to speak. This is, to say 
the least of it, an unnatural representation. There are, more- 
over, passages in which the historical interpretation creates 
actual contradictions,t which, on the theory we propose, are 
avoided. We hold then that in all these passages John is not 
recounting the actual occurrences of any one day, but illus- 
trating and amplifying his thesis, “The light shined in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehended it not.” 

The personages introduced in these narratives, not only pass 
away from the scene without our knowing what has become of 
them, as we have already observed ; but they reappear, they 
change places, they come and go we know not how, and thus 
plainly show that they are used for didactic purposes simply. 


* John vy. 16, and foll. 
+ John vii. 30. 
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Let us examine, for example, the discourse contained in the 
eighth chapter of this gospel.* The analysis of this passage 
gives abundant proof that the writer is not narrating an 
actual event, the circumstances of a particular interview,—in 
short, that he is not giving us the transcript of anything that. 
really took place——but that his design is to set before us certain 
theological facts and religious truths, which he had at various 
times received from his Lord and Master, and that the men 
and the multitudes who serve to give life to his picture, are only 
lay figures, representing the passive or hostile element in this 
contact of revelation with the world. The writer, when he 
aims really to bea historian, and to narrate particular facts,f the 
details.of which he derives from his own recollections, can do 
so with such clearness and precision, that every physiognomy 
stands before us with all the distinctness of a portrait. Must 
we then suppose that he loses this faculty, whenever theology 
is to be his theme at the same time? or shall we adopt the 
simpler explanation that it was not then the instrument 
adapted for his purpose ? 

We conclude with one more observation, which is not in our 
view the least important. We have already said that the 
gospel, as to its more essentially dogmatic portion, is divided 
into two parts, the one which places Jesus in contact with the 
unregenerate world, the other which shows His relations with 
His disciples. We maintain, then, that in the writer’s mind 
there are but two discourses in his book,—that is to say, in 


* Jesus begins at verse 12 a discourse addressed to them, avrois (to 
whom ?); in verse 13 the Pharisees object, and Jesus replies to them. 
In verse 21 we have another discourse also addressed to them, and 
at verse 22 there follows a reply of the Jews. After various inter- 
ruptions, the speakers in which are not individually described, it is said 
in verse 30 that many believed in Him. The rest of the discourse, verse 
31, is addressed to these believers, and they (who ?) reply, verse 33, in such 
a way that Jesus accuses them (the believers?) of seeking to kill Him. 
[The only reply to this note is an illustration in detail of the movement 
of the controversy between our Lord and those to whom He was speaking. 
Godet has done this admirably.—Ep.] 

+ See, for example, John ii, 1—11 ; v. 1—15; ix.; xi.; xiii, and the 
entire history of the passion. 
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each of these two sections the discourses form but one whole, 
and stand in logical connection with each other. This amounts to 
saying that these two series of discourses are not addressed to 
the persons who appear on the scenes in the supposed narrative, 
but to the readers of the book which contains them. Let us 
prove this by an example. The Jews say to Jesus, “If Thou 
be the Christ, tell us plainly.”* He replies,"“ I have told you.” 
Doubtless, He had on repeated occasions plainly affirmed the 
fact; but does the evangelist then mean to assert that those 
who were listening to Him at that moment were the same 
persons who had heard His-other discourses? “ Yet,’ He 
continues, “ye believe not, because ye are not of my sheep, 
as I said unto you.” + But Jesus had nowhere said this. The 
allegory of the sheep ¢ had been spoken to an entirely different 
auditory. He had, however, said repeatedly, and to various 
classes of people, that they were not in fellowship with Him. 
All these dogmatic and figurative assertions combine very 
naturally in the mind of the theologian who presents them to 
us. The discourses then here assume, in the life of Jesus, the 
form in which they would appear, when the entire history of 
the Saviour had become a doctrinal and ideal fact. 


* John x. 24, and foll. 

+ This is the only true reading, John x. 26. The rendering which 
omits the words xa@ws elroy tuiv, or refers them to the verse following, 
has its origin in the failure to recognize the close relation subsisting 
between all the discourses which we have here indicated. 

{ John x. 1, and foll. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
GENERAL OUTLINE, OF THE THEOLOGY OF JOHN. 


THE ques‘ion that now comes before us is what is the truest 
and most natural point of view from which to examine the 
theology of John. We have here not only to render an arduous 
task as easy as possible to ourselves, but to guard against error 
in its execution. We shall infallibly err, by blending foreign 
elements with the system of the apostle, if we allow ourselves 
to be guided either by our own particular mode of thought, or by 
the most currently accepted religious ideas. It is evident that 
this preliminary question is one beset with difficulties from the 
hesitation of our predecessors in choosing their ground, or in 
deciding upon what fundamental principle they should build 
up their system; they have, so to speak, only groped their way 
to a conclusion on the point. Some have even been found 
ready to declare that there is no system, no logically developed 
doctrine, in the fourth gospel, but only outlines, germs, funda- 
mental ideas, which dogmatic theology is free to develop, but 
which the writer himself had neglected to arrange and to com- 
bine. Others have attempted to reconstruct the system by 
means of that which they call the personal and peculiar ex- 
perience of the disciple, as we ourselves have essayed to do in 
the case of Paul. Doubtless such a natural relation between the 
inner life of a man and his writings may always be supposed; but 
in making this the basis of our conception of the system before 
us, we are clearly moving in a vicious circle, since the author 
is known to us only through his book. Others have said that 
the theology of John is summed up in the doctrine of the Logos, 
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before and after His incarnation. Lastly, it has been described 
as the system which presents Christianity as the absolute 
religion. All this shows that the opinions held on this subject 
differ not only in accessories, but diverge from the very outset. 
We do not propose either to discuss or to refute the views of our 
predecessors. The idea we have formed of this theology has 
been obtained in an independent way, and here as in the pre- 
ceding books we shall follow the guidance of the texts alone, 
not any literary exposition given of them. We venture to 
hope that under this guidance our readers will be prepared to 
accept the results to be placed before them. Our estimate of 
the theology of John as a whole, then, is the following. 

The theology set forth in the fourth gospel is not the pro- 
duct of speculation, but rather of contemplation ; though on a 
superficial view, and especially on the impressions derived from 
its opening sentences, we might be disposed to opine otherwise. 
It has its root, not in the reasoning faculties, not in the under- 
standing, but in the feeling, in the heart. It is essentially a 
mystical theology ; it requires only a few ideas, a very simple 
theory, from which to construct the life which it seeks to 
originate in the depths of the soul. That life can avail itself of 
support derived from other sources than its own; it can benefit 
by certain general facts, established beyond its own sphere and 
without its concurrence; but it will not feel the need of in- 
cessantly seeking fresh nutriment in deeper and wider intel- 
lectual speculation ; on the contrary, it contains in itself an 
inexhaustible spring of satisfaction, the divine element on 
which it is sustained. 

The principal characteristic of mystical theology is that 
of directness, of intuition, as opposed to reflection, dialectic 
demonstration, which is the leading feature of all non-mystical 
or rational theology. In order to preserve this characteristic 
unimpaired, we shall not yield to the desire to systematize, so 
natural to all scholars by profession, and which may be perfectly 
allowable when applied to a train of ideas brought into combi- 
nation by an intellectual process. But this method is dangerous, - 
and might tempt us to mingle ideas of foreign origin with those 
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presented to our study, if applied to a theology which does 
not owe its birth to a mental necessity, nor its form to a law 
of logic. To multiply divisions and subdivisions in such a 
case, would be only to reduce a living organism, as it were, to 
a skeleton, and would ensure failure in that which should be 
our true end, namely, the recognition of that organism in all 
its vital power. 

A sound and pure mysticism flows in a clear stream, trans- 
parent not only to the originating mind, but to all who have any 
affinity with it. It is only a false and unhealthy mysticism 
which is in itself turbid and obscure. As it is the essence of 
mysticism to foster feeling rather than reflection, it follows 
(always supposing it to be, as we have just said, pure and simple) 
that the exposition of it will not require a great multiplication 
of explanatory phrases. Any one who has truly grasped it, 
should be able without difficulty to make it intelligible to other 
minds possessing a like preparedness to comprehend it. If the 
true sentiment be once aroused, it will not fail to find of itself, 
and in a direct and practical manner, the further elucidation it 
may need. <A verbose and protracted exposition would here 
fail as inevitably as a shorter treatise overweighted with 
erudition or transcendentalism. Our readers will divine, from 
what we have said, the method we propose to follow. We are 
perfectly aware that it will not satisfy those who “ seek after 
wisdom, * that is to say, the great body of our contemporary 
theologians, who are always on the watch for some sort of 
cloudy gnosticism ; but we deliberately and willingly renounce 
any claim to their approval. 

A soul surrendered to mystical influences will always need 
a certain limited number of fundamental ideas, to serve as the 
basis or substratum of the inner life. These ideas are not 
necessarily themselves the product of mystical contemplation ; 
they may be theses borrowed from popular theology, or tran- 
scendental dogmas. belonging to a speculative philosophy of 
religion. In either case, they will appear not so much as the 
integral parts of an artistically constructed system, as simple 

* Yodlav fnrotvras, 1 Cor. i. 22. 
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premises upon which religious ideas are built up, and by means 
of which they are combined in an order equally simple and 
natural. These premises may even be absolutely foreign to 
mysticism, and borrowed from the theology of an entirely 
different school. These cannot of course be passed by in an 
exposition of the system, since they determine its form, and 
stand in an organic relation to it; but they do not belong to 
the system in the sense of being in their origin a part of the 
theology with which they are found in combination. 

As these premises may thus be borrowed theses, and in the 
present case actually are so, it often happens that the specula- 
tive theory to which they originally belonged, is not always 
rigorously followed out to its logical consequences, nor is the 
phraseology which is its natural expression always strictly 
observed. The aim of the theologian now before us was not 
to expound this earlier speculative theory, but to set forth a 
doctrine more or less new; hence the speculative formulas 
which he might use, as seeming to him best adapted to ex- 
press his fundamental ideas, are incessantly dropped by him, 
or replaced by other expressions equally apt in conveying 
his meaning, but having no relation to the former speculative 
theory, and even out of harmony with it. 

As a general rule, every new system has necessarily its 
polemical side. It stands in opposition to one or more earlier 
or contemporary systems; it develops certain truths in view 
of certain errors; its form and method depend more or less on 
these relations. A purely mystical theology presents no such 
antithesis; it ignores every outward and historical relation; 
it acknowledges no necessity to define its exact position with 
regard to principles or points of view heterogeneous to itself ; 
it offers no demonstration of its own claims; it makes no 
attempt to point out the imperfections of other systems, or to 
define its relations with those which have preceded it. All 
these sources may have contributed to enrich and amplify the 
theology of John by a series of dogmas and formulas. The 
relations of the soul with God, in so far as they are natural 
and free from impure alloy, are the same everywhere, are 
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everywhere equally direct, and cannot be modified by in- 
fluences agitating the world beyond its own sphere. If 
mysticism is ever under the necessity of defending itself 
against theses which fetter and obstruct it, it will do so by a 
simple assertion or negation, examples of which we find in the 
epistle of John; it will not make use of them to originate 
new ideas, or to add new members to its body of doctrine. 

It is the essential character of mystical theology to combine 
the theoretical and the practical element in religion. As 
Christianity can never be without a mystical element, that 
which is commonly distinguished as the doctrinal and the 
ethical, should never be wholly disjoined in the consideration 
of it. The more decided is the mystical colouring, the more close 
will this association be. Thus, in a purely mystical theology, the 
mutual relation between faith and practice, the belief and the 
life, will be the complete fusion of the two, at least so long as 
the theoretic and speculative dogmas, of which we have spoken 
above as the premises of the system, are regarded as such. Any 
one who should speak of the doctrine and morality of John as 
separable the one from the other, would at once show that he 
had failed to understand either. 

The mystical tendency does not necessarily lead to the 
isolation of the individual, but it may deal exclusively with 
the individual. The ideas relating to a community of several 
individuals, especially those which have reference to the ob- 
jective design of their association, will not be readily developed 
in this sphere; and dogmas relating to the Church and cognate 
matters, will never be formulated by such a theology. The 
direct relation of the individual with God is so strongly pre- 
dominant, and exerts such an ascendency over the rest, that the 
idea of any other,—that, for instance, which may subsist be- 
tween man and man,—though not formally excluded, will never 
occupy a prominent place. The law of concentration limits 
the horizon of doctrine.* 


* The doctrine of the Church does not occupy any conspicuous place 
in St. John’s theology, but it is surely a misconception to represent it as 
individualistic. The law of love—of love binding together all who are in 
Christ—is one of the great ideas of the Gospel.—Eb. 
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The same law also acts restrictively in another direction. 
The mysticism which we are here considering in its ideal per- 
fection, satisfies so completely those who surrender themselves 
to its influence, that they can take but a faint interest in 
anything beyond the present moment. Hach instant bringing 
with it the fulness of bliss after which their hearts aspire, there 
is nothing left for them to desire. Dogmatic assertions relating 
to the climax of earthly history, can hold but an inferior place 
in the programme of a mystical theology, or may even be 
wanting altogether* _ 

These preliminary remarks, which we will not unnecessarily 
multiply, explain to us at once why a mystical theology like 
that of John will always appear incomplete, both as to the 
sum of the ideas and doctrines composing it, and with regard 
to their logical arrangement, especially if we attempt to apply 
to it the standard of some other school—that, for example, of 
Paul, with which we are most familiar. We do wrong to the 
theology before us in judging it from such a standpoint; but 
these same remarks also explain, why it is the Church has 
never been able to make this theology the basis of its own 
system ; why ecclesiastical formulas have found themselves 
fettered by those here employed; and why, in spite of this 
imperfection, keenly felt by the schools,—possibly even on 
account of it,—the yearning of the soul for mystical edification 
which has been no less strongly realized in every age of the 
Church, has always addressed itself to this theology of John 
as to the unfailing source of its deepest joys and sublimest 
aspirations. 

Having thus established preliminarily the general character 
of the theology which we are about to develop, we have only 
one step further to take before entering finally on our subject ; 
we have to inquire what is the fundamental idea of the 
system, the formula which is to serve as a key to open to us 
its meaning,—the text, in short, on which the apostle is about 
to preach. The more simple the system,—and it is so simple 
that we might almost hesitate to call it a system at all—the 

* But see John v. 17—31.—Eb. 
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greater right have we to expect to find some very brief epitome 
of it. This hope is the more warranted, as we have succeeded 
in finding such an epitome of the theology of Paul, which is 
immeasurably more full and varied. We might pause at the 
prologue to the gospel, which, combined with the fourteenth 
verse of the first chapter, would give us a division of the 
subject into two principal parts, a division to which we might 
adhere throughout: Ist, The Word, regarded from a meta- 
physical point of view; 2nd, The Word, regarded historically.* 
We shall not, however, derive from these texts any syste- 
matic outline, as the author does not himself adhere to any, 
but speaks of the consequences of the incarnation before 
mentioning the incarnation itself. t 
We prefer to turn to a passage at the close of the book, in 
which the evangelist explains his purpose. “These,” he says, 
“are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God, and that believing ye might have life through His name.” 
The two objects indicated in this sentence are evidently con- 
nected ; and if we have a right to say that the Gospel history, 
as presented in this book, is not a narrative dictated by 
accidental circumstances, but rather a studied, normal, and 
systematic discourse, it will follow that that discourse has 
this twofold end in view. The passage quoted will be the 
practical epitome of the theology of John. That theology will 
then consist of two parts: a doctrinal thesis, serving as the 
premise or basis, Jesus the Son of God; and a mystical thesis 
representing the relation of the individual to the abstract 
truth, life. These two circles come into contact only at the 
idea of faith. By faith man rises into the speculative element, 
and appropriates it; by faith he realizes the mystical element. 
This fundamental idea, however, which epitomizes the whole 

theology of the fourth gospel, “Life by faith in Jesus, the Son 
of God,” is elsewhere expressed in a fuller formula, which may 
show us, at the same time, how the most essential accessory 

* 'O dbyos ev dpxi—é Adyos caps éyévero. 

+ John i. 5, 12. 

{ John xx. 30, and foll. 
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ideas attach themselves to the main thesis. This will have the 
great advantage of saving us the trouble of seeking, by the aid 
of arguments all derived from reflection, to construct a theolo- 
gical system which is in reality almost entirely the product of 
feeling; in a word, it will preserve us from the danger of sub- 
stituting our scholastic categories for the simple combinations 
of an essentially intuitive spirit. 

We may point to two passages of this nature. One occurs* 
in the first discourse of Jesus; the substance of the gospel is 
there epitomized in a very distinct manner, in very few words. 
There is another passage in the epistle,t which differs from 
the former only by a change of expression; in combination, they 
give us the fundamental formula, which embodies the whole 
principle of this system : 

“ Herein is manifested the love of Gon, that God sENT His 
only begotten SON into the worRuD, that whosoever BELIEVETH 
inv Him might have eternal LiFe.” + 

We shall adhere to this statement reiterated by the apostle 
himself; the division which it suggests commends itself from its 
very simplicity. We shall have then two principal parts: the 
doctrinal premises, and the mystical theology itself. The latter 
belongs more exclusively to John. The premises are of two kinds, 
speculative and historical. The historical premises are the two 
facts of the manifestation of the Word as man, and the effect 
produced by it upon the world. The mystical theology of 
John itself comprehends, as we have already seen, the two 
spheres of faith and life. We shall content ourselves with so 
brief an epitome of our subject, without fear of losing any- 
thing essential. In the text which we take as our starting- 
point, the words we have emphasized give us at once the 
substance of this theology, and the outline we shall follow in 


these chapters. 


* John i. 16. 

+ 1 John iv. 9. 

{ Ev roiry épavepdbn h ayarn TOT OEOYT & juty brc TON TION adrod rdv 
povoyevh AILEZTAAKEN eis TON KOZMON Wa ras 6 IIIZTEYTON els adrov 
éxy ZQHN alwnor. 
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CHAPTER V. 
OF THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF GOD. 


THE basis of mystical theology is the idea of God: it is so 
far more directly and necessarily than in dogmatic or philo- 
sophical theology, since its object is to lead to the recognition 
of God, not only as the centre of all that is, but still more as 
the centre to which all should converge. It is of the first im- 
portance, then, in the investigation of such a system, that we 
should inquire how this idea arose, and what forms it has 
assumed. We are not treating here of that which a general 
religious theory, or the Christian doctrine in its most familiar 
and popular form, may teach as to the person and attributes 
of God. We are rather inquiring whether John, in view of 
the practical tendency inherent in his theology and governing 
his whole system, has based his doctrine explicitly on one 
particular aspect of the conception of God; if he has brought 
into prominence some one attribute forgotten elsewhere, or at 
least raised into peculiar pre-eminence here; in a word, if, in 
the exposition of this capital point of his theory, he has adopted 
a form which at once impresses an individual character upon 
his whole theology. We must bear in mind, in entering upon 
this question, that at the time of the rise of the literature and 
theology of Christianity, there existed within the horizon of 
the apostles, two distinct forms of the conception of God, the 
one popular, the other philosophical. We shall inquire to which 
of the two, the form adopted by John is the more nearly allied, 
or whether it is alike independent of both. It will not be neces- 
sary to trace back the history of religious thought very far, 
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in order to enable our readers to form a judgment upon this 
point. We have had occasion to speak of these and similar 
matters at the commencement of this work ; and it here con- 
cerns us not so much to trace the genesis of these ideas, as to 
estimate their relative value, and to see what influence they 
are adapted to exert on Christian thought. 

The popular theology, of which the books of the Old 
Testament are the great exponent, treats simply of one 
personal God, distinct from the world which He has created by 
a free act of His will, and who, in this act as in the govern- 
ment of His creation, constantly reveals His power, His good- 
ness, His wisdom, and His justice. 

Philosophical theology goes far beyond a conception so simple 
and so easily apprehended by even the least developed intel- 
ligences. It speaks of a God absolutely inaccessible to human 
reason, not to be apprehended by thought. It teaches that 
the only means by which reason may form, if not an ade- 
quate, at least an approximate conception of God, is by 
separating from His essence, by a speculative process, the sum 
of the attributes appertaining to it, and really contained, or, 
as it were, concealed in it and by thus arriving at a concrete 
conception of a Being who in Himself is an absolutely tran- 
scendent abstraction. We might have remarked that, uncon- 
sciously, we every day adopt the same course, substituting for 
the abstract idea of God, which our reason could never grasp, 
the sum of His attributes. But there is a great difference be- 
tween this popular conception and the metaphysical, of which 
we are now speaking. The latter declares that that which 
we have just described as the result of a subjective, intel- 
lectual process, is a real, objective fact, independent of human 
thought, and anterior to it. The totality of the divine 
attributes is revealed as they emerge, so to speak, from the 
absolute in which they existed in a latent state; and this 
revelation is called a divine person, an hypostasis; it is in 
substance and in reality identical with the absolute; it differs 
only in form and by its manifestation. Every ulterior revela- 
tion of the Deity, all creation, all contact of God with creation, 
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with that which exists out of Himself, takes place through the 
medium of this primary and personal revelation. 

This particular metaphysical doctrine was not exclusively 
Jewish in its origin, but it found in Judaism all the elements 
necessary to its organic development. We shall see presently 
how, and how far, it found means to ally itself to Christian 
convictions, in the theology now claiming our attention. We 
shall observe it in yet closer combination with those convictions, 
in the doctrine of the Word. But even where we are standing 
at this moment,—namely, on the very threshold of the sys- 
tem,—we shall discover very distinct traces of it. 

The idea that God in Himself, in His absolute nature, cannot 
be known by man, is the indispensable premise and the basis 
of the theory of the Word, and is clearly expressed in the 
words, “Vo man hath seen God at any time,’ * words to which 
it would be absurd to give the restricted meaning that mortal 
eyes cannot look upon God in a corporeal form. Such a 
theory, taken literally, and even in the popular sense which 
we have repudiated, is contrary to narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment in which God is said to have revealed Himself to the eye 
and ear. Thus the apostle, reasoning according to this theory, 
declares expressly that the manifestations spoken of in these 
narratives must be referred to the second hypostasis,t a fact 
which Jewish theology perfectly understood. We need not 
insist upon this first thesis of the metaphysics of our system ; 
we shall find it confirmed in those that follow, which will come 
before us for analysis: for example, when it is said that there 
was no true revelation of God before that of Christ; that God 
can only be approached by faith; that God Himself, in His 
capacity as Judge, does not come into direct relations with the 


* John i. 18; comp. vi. 46, Gedy ovdels éwdpaxe mwrore. The passage in 
John v. 37, placed in an entirely different context, seems to us to have 
- no claim to be mentioned here, if it is held that the form of the dis- 
course there given is wholly popular. Even under this form, however, 


which is too slight to convey fully the theological thought of the writer, 
we can recognize its reflection. 


+ John xii. 41. 
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world. .These are very popular formulas, but still corollaries 
of the speculative premise we here establish. 

We cannot, however, refrain from making at once an obser- 
vation which will often recur in the course of our exposition, 
namely, that this first speculative premise is not kept free from 
admixture, or followed out to all its consequences, in the books 
we are analyzing. Were it otherwise, there could be no mention 
of God as acting on or standing in any relation whatever with 
that which is external to Himself, but simply of the Word, the 
hypostasis through which the Godhead ,is revealed. But the 
philosophical theorem has not wholly absorbed the religious 
consciousness as expressed throughout the whole Bible, where 
it is generally brought within the grasp of the ordinary intel- 
ligence. The faith in the heart of man demands a more direct 
and immediate approach to God, and cannot be readily put off 
by scientific abstractions. Yet more; Christian theology has its 
starting-point, not in these philosophical abstractions, but in a 
fact which belongs to it essentially and antecedently to all specu- 
lation,— we mean, in the historical and concrete manifestation of 
Jesus Christ. It may then find the basis for its scientific edifice 
in ideas and formulas derived from speculation ; but it will never 
expose its historical basis to the danger of becoming absorbed 
in abstractions. Such a danger might have arisen, however, had 
there been neglect or forgetfulness of that which Jesus had 
Himself said of the relation with the Father, a relation which 
is that between two persons, both having the power to will and 
to act, had these two persons been so separated as that to the 
one should be ascribed abstract existence, to the other will and 
action. Now such is the real meaning of the theory formu- 
lated by the Jewish schools, and it is at once seen that it comes 
very close to that of Sabellianism, a system radically alien to 
historic Christianity. 

We shall not then be surprised to find that, in spite of the 
original premise, which proclaimed the absolute transcendence 
of God, John should ascribe to Him, in speaking of Him 
apart from the Word, very positive and concrete attributes. 
We shall not dwell on the well-known thesis, “God is a 
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Spirit.”* This thesis, though not met with elsewhere in this 
brief and absolute form, is not peculiar to Christianity ; 
Jewish theology adopted it explicitly, and it cannot be called a 
formula originated by John. It is moreover, in the context in 
which it occurs, simply a protest against materialism in religion 
and worship, and as such does not belong to any particular 
system of spiritualistic theology. 

But that which deserves to be expressly mentioned here is, 
that the theology of John recognizes three attributes in the 
Godhead, which are designed not only to characterize its essence, 
but also to represent it, so that its very substance, so to speak, 
may be apprehended. We shall find these three attributes 
playing a very important part in the whole system, determining 
in great measure the writer’s method, and furnishing him with 
the most natural principle for the division of his vietuslad 
The three attributes are as follows :— 

Ist. God is light.t—Light represents all that is true whether 
in the sphere of thought or of the will. As ascribed to God, the 
term conveys the ordinary ideas of omniscience and absolute 
holiness. Instead of the more simple formula just quoted, John, 
according to a constant usage of his theological speech, says 
also, God is in the light, as he might say the light 1s in Hum, 
since he says elsewhere in Him 1s no darkness.at all.t Every- 
where in his phraseology, the preposition i expresses the close 
relation between two subjects, or, as in. the present case, be- 
tween the subject and the attribute. The meaning of these 
formulas would be by no means adequately rendered, if they 
were supposed to represent simply a dwelling in the light.§ 

2nd. God is love.||—Love marks the relation God sustains to 
all that derives life from Him; that relation as sustained first to 
the Son! from before the creation of the world,** then to that 

* John iv. 24. 

+ 6s, 1 Johni. 5. 

t 1 John i. 5, 7. 

§ 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

|| “Aydan, 1 John iv. 8, 16. 

4 John ii, 35; v. 20; x. 17; xv. 9 
** John xvii, 23, and foll. 


bS 
Or 
* 
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world itself,* and in a peculiar manner to believers.t These 
three relations may be reduced by theology to the one idea that 
God can love only Himself; thus in that which is not Himself, 
He can love only that which comes from Him or tends to Him, 
that which is divine.{ 

3rd. God is life,s or according to the other formula, in Him 
is life; || He is the living God.{,—The Hebrew idea of the wing 
God, so named in opposition to the false gods of paganism,** is 
far from exhausting all that is implied in this conception. Jafe 
stands here, first, for existence in itself, or being; then for 
existence extending or diffusing itself—that is, for creation; 
lastly, for existence complete and satisfied in itself—that is, 
for happiness.f f 

In these three attributes the idea of God becomes concrete in 
the theology of John. But we must guard against considering 
these as so many special qualities of God, as phases or aspects 
of His essence. Each one represents the Divine Being in His 
completeness, and we may say God is light, as we say God is @ 
Spirit. Light, love, life, are not, properly speaking, attributes, 
but the very essence of the divine nature. 


* John iii. 16; 1 John iv. 10, 19. 
+ John xiv. 23; xvi. 27. 
+ John xvii. 26. 


§ Zw, 1 John vy. 20, We may possibly be wrong in quoting this passage 
here. Not that it should be understood rather of the Son, as is the ordi- 
nary interpretation (this does violence to the context); but life eternal 
is here, not so much that which belongs to God in His own nature, as that 
which believers have in and by Him. It is evident, however, that if He 
did not possess, He could not communicate it. 

|| John v. 26. 

“| John vi. 57. 

** 1 John vy. 21. 

tt We shall note presently that the close relation between the ideas of 


being and creating is confirmed in John vy. 17, inasmuch as creation is there 
spoken of as continuous. 


- 
_ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OF THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF THE WORD. 


WE pass on to the second hypostasis, to that which in the 
philosophic system is, so to speak, the Godhead 7m conereto. 
This idea has not passed, any more than the other, in its pure 
and simple form into the theology of John. On the contrary, 
it there assumes a character so new that some have even denied 
that there is any connection between the Christian theory and 
that which preceded it. It will be easy, however, to show 
points of contact between the theology of John’s gospel and 
the metaphysics of the school, or, if we choose so to put it, the 
elements borrowed by the apostle from the philosophers. We 
shall observe, presently, the differences which exist between 
the two systems. 

Let us first make some observations on the names by which 
this divine hypostasis is spoken of. There are mainly two 
claiming our attention. It is called the Word and the Son. 
The Word,* that is to say the Word of God, the expression 
of His thought and will, the instrument by which He works, 
by which especially the act of creation was wrought, and con: 
sidered under all these aspects as a personal Being ; the Son,t 
or the Son of God, that is to say the essence of God reproduced, 
so to speak, by itself. As the latter term designates a relation- 


‘ship which has its analogue in the physical world, and at the_ 


same time another spiritual relationship into which men may 


* ‘O déyos, John 1. 1. 
+ ‘0 vios, John iii. 36 ; v.19, and foll. ; viii. 35, and foll. ; 1 John 11. 22, 
foll., etc.; x. 36; 1 John iii, 8, etc. 
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enter, the epithet only* is added, signifying that He is the 
sole being of His kind, and marking in a distinct and positive 
manner that no man can stand in the same relation to God, no 
son in the same relation to his father, as Jesus Christ. These 
two names—the Word and the Son—differ from each other 
inasmuch as the second expresses rather the relation of the 
revealing hypostasis to the Godhead in the abstract concep- 
tion of it, while the former expresses the relation of both to. 
the world of creation. 

Side by side with these names, we find also in the writings 
of John several theses, all indicated in the prologue of his 
gospel, and borrowed in the same way from this speculative 
theology. 

Ist. The Word was towards God—tThe preposition chosen by 
the writer is such that the usual translation with is positively 
false and incomplete. The question is not of a supposed per- 
manent local relation, but of a direction or tendency of life, of 
that which theological speculation has called the relation of 
immanence between the Word and God, which is changed into 
a relation of disjunction only for and by the fact of the 
creation. The same meaning is conveyed ina metaphor, when 
it is said that He was in the bosom of the Father* 

2nd. The Word was God.—The preceding thesis had asserted 
the distinctness of the persons; this denies any difference of 
substance or essence. This is also the reason why the first 
proposition is again repeated; for there is to be no identi- 
fication of the persons; the writer insists with equal firmness 
on their essential unity, and their logical or dialectic sepa- 
ration. 

3rd. The Word is the Creator of the World.—This thesis 
properly has its origin in the well-known phrase of Genesis, 
which says that God spake, and the world was; an expres- 
sion which is the first link of that long chain of philosophical 
ideas which ends in the system now before us. Between the 


* Movoyerys, John i. 14, 18; iii. 16, 18; 1 John iv. 9. 
+ "Hy els roy xé\rov Tod Geod, verse 18. 
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Godhead, in its absolutely transcendent state, and the material 
world, there is a chasm. Speculation has bridged over this gulf 
by means of the creative hypostasis of the Word. 

4th. The Word is the Revealer of God.*—He possesses the 
divine attributes,f not only as something essential to His 
true divine nature, but at the same time as something to be 
revealed. 

All these propositions confirm our assertion that the theology 
of John has among its doctrinal premises, the speculative 
idea of the second person in the Deity. It is evident, with- 
out further demonstration by us, that any explanation which 
should attach to these theses a purely symbolical meaning, or 
reduce them to a merely moral significance, is inadmissible. 
We therefore formally repudiate the rationalistic explanation 
given of them at the commencement of this century. 

In this chapter, however, as in the preceding, we shall have 
occasion to observe that the speculative system. is not com- 
pletely reproduced, or faithfully followed out to all its conse- 
quences. The end of Christian preaching could be accomplished 
without the too rigorous employment of certain formulas, and 
this practical purpose is always foremost in apostolic litera- 
ture. 

We say that the system is not completely reproduced in the 
texts of John. It is familiar to all that one of the funda- 
mental theses of ecclesiastical speculation, is the idea of the 
eternity of the Word. Ever since the Council of Niczea, this 
has been one of the corner-stones of Catholic theology, and its 
decision has come down as the common heritage of all the 
orthodox systems. This thesis, however, is not affirmed in the 
writings of John. These simply assert the pre-existence of the 
Word in several very positive passages,{ and, by implication, 
ascribe to Him the creation of the world. But none of these 
passages leads us necessarily beyond the idea of a relative pre- 


* 1 Johni. 18. 

+ Adga, verse 14. 

+ John iii. 13 ; vi. 62; viii. 58; xvii. 5, 24; comp. viii. 14; xii. 41; 
and i. 15, 30. | 
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existence. Nowhere is there any assertion of an absolute pre- 
existence, or one from eternity, though neither is anything 
anywhere said to exclude such an idea. The formula, “In the 
beginning was the Word,’ * does not reach so far. The idea 
of the beginning is in itself always a relative idea, and as in 
the present case it can never be referred to God, but only to . 
that which is apart from God—that is, to the world—so the 
formula in question contains nothing more than this simple 
assertion, that the Word was in existence at the time when 
the world was created; until then the Word could have had 
no relation to the world, but only to God.t The formula used 
in the epistle, “He who was from the begvnning,’ t does not 
convey any more, possibly less, for it fails to carry us back 
beyond the beginning, and the beginning is always in time. 
To assert eternal existence, we should read, “without begin- 
ning,’ and this formula is not found in John’s writings. All 
theologians, again, acknowledge the striking parallelism be- 
tween the first verse of Genesis and the first verse of the fourth 
gospel. Now it is evident that if the formula of John establishes 
the absolute eternity of the Word, the formula of Genesis must 
establish the absolute eternity of the world, and we ought to 
speak of an eternal creation as ecclesiastical theology speaks of 
an eternal generation, though the conjunction of the two latter 
terms seems a contradiction im adjecto.§ We shall seek in vain 
in the writings of John for any expression which could be 
regarded as the equivalent of this scholastic formula ; and the 
name Son, which is given to the Word, can never of itself, and 
in harmony with its primary meaning, lead to the idea of co- 
eternity with the Father. 

It is then clear that the speculative theory of the gospel is 
so far left incomplete, at least if we may judge of it by the texts; 
* "Ev dpxy fv, John i. 1, 2. , 

+ John i. 1, 18, mpos dv Pedr, or els Tov Kooy TOD Beod. 

+ Johni.1; ii. 13, 14, 0 dm’ dpxjs. 

§ It is not contended that ‘‘in the beginning” is equivalent to ‘‘in 
eternity.” If, when God began to create all things, the Word already 
was, and if by the Word all things were created, this implies the eternity 
of the Word.— Ep. 
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that it is not followed out to its full issues because its develop- 
ment was not the object the apostle had in view, and it has de- 
volved upon the theology of the Church to give it its logical 
complement, without which it could not satisfy speculative 
inquiry. We repeat, it is not exegesis, but philosophy, which 
lends its sanction to the doctrinal formula of Niczea and the 
Athanasian Creed. We do not call in question the right of 
philosophy to do such a work ; we simply assert our own right 
to regard as not of primary practical importance, matters which 
it was not deemed needful to comprehend in the direct teach- 
ings of the gospel. 

We remark, in the next place, that the logical consequences 
of the speculative system, are not all respected in the essen- 
tially practical teaching of the apostle. The most popular 
religious conceptions, the current notions of God and of His 
direct action in the world, repeatedly find place in his 
writings; and the two modes of expression, though essen- 
tially foreign to each other, and incompatible from a specu- 
lative point of view, are constantly blended. We subjoin some 
examples. The idea of the duality of the divine persons, in 
the speculative conception of it, is purely and simply ignored 
in a passage which speaks not of the Word as the only acting 
and revealing principle, but ascribes action and creation to 
God Himself, apart from the Word, and in which a different 
and exclusively spiritual sphere is assigned to the Word.* 
Elsewhere God is called emphatically the only true God, and 
the Son is at the same time distinguished from Him.t In such 

* John vy. 20. [But in verses 28, 29, the physical resurrection of the dead 
is claimed by our Lord as His own work. The “speculative” idea that 
in all things the Father works through the Son, is, no doubt, suppressed 
in this passage, and it may be because our Lord during His earthly life 
had divested Himself of His glory, and He ascribes the works which were 
wrought through Him, directly to the Father.—Ep. | 

+ Movos ddyOues, John xvii. 3; comp. vii 28; 1 Johnv. 20, In the last 
passage quoted, the meaning of which has often been mistaken by doc- 
trinal interpreters, the Son of God and the (@eds) é\nOwés, are nevertheless 
clearly distinguished, and that the more clearly, inasmuch as the latter is 


there opposed to idols. In John, the word é\7wés generally signifies true 
(chap. i. 9; iv. 23; vi. 32; xv. 1), and is employed in antithesis to that 
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an expression, the speculative idea of the unity of their essence 
is obviously disregarded or ignored. Or, again, the name God 
is given to the Father, so as to distinguish Him from the Word,* 
while the same expression is never employed of the Son alone, 
a distinction being even made between God and the Son of 
God.t But the most striking proof that popular language per- » 
petually asserts its rights over the language of transcendental 
theology, is to be found in the many formulas which sustain 
the idea of a relation of dependence between the Son and the 
Father. It is indubitable that theology, to be consistent with 
its own premises, must exclude such a relation, and, in fact, it 
would be easy to show that it recognizes in principle the 
equality of the two divine persons. Thus the formula, “I and 
my Father are one, ’{ cannot be understood as expressing simply 
a spiritual relation, though that relation is not excluded ;§ nor 
is there anything contrary to the spirit of the theology of 
John, when the employment of the names of Father and Son 
is explained as conveying a claim to equality, || etc. We know, 
indeed, that the theology of the primitive Church was not only 
careful to remain faithful to this principle, but also to proscribe 
the use of any expression that might seem to militate against 
it. It is none the less true that, beside the passage we have 
just quoted, there are others in which we find the idea of a 
relation of dependence and subordination, consequently of in- 
equality, between the Father and Son. These two names in- 
deed of themselves imply such an idea, for it is impossible for 
human reason (while it has freely chosen these terms as corre- 
sponding most closely with the speculative conception) to dis- 
sociate them from the accessory ideas of the priority of the one 
over the other in relation to time, and of authority and obedi- 
ence as regards dignity. We willingly admit that these names, 
which might falsely assume a certain name. [Reuss has associated three 
passages which require separate exegetical treatment.—ED. | 

* John i. 34; 1 John v. 11. 

+ John x. 35, 

| John x) 0: 


§ See John y. 38; comp. xvii. 21, and foll. 
|| John v. 17, and foll, ; comp. also xvi. 15, ete. 
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Father and Son, were not chosen with a view to express these 
accessory ideas; but it is evident that their necessary associa- 
tion with the terms did not deter the apostle from using them. 
We may further refer to the frequent employment of such 
words as to send, mission, coming im the name of, not speaking 
of His own, and the like.* These are all popular expressions, 
borrowed from the language of the Old Testament, which may, 
to a certain degree, be reconciled with the metaphysical theories 
we have set forth above, but which assuredly had an entirely 
different origin. This fact becomes still more evident when 
we find the Father spoken of as giving the Spirit to the Son,f 
amd the Son declaring that He can do nothing of Himself.t 
In the latter passage we know that the reference is not to a 
physical but metaphysical necessity, which is perfectly in har- 
mony with the idea of the Word, the more so that the intention 
with which the assertion is made, is to vindicate to the world 
the authority of the Son, not to detract in any way from His 
dignity. Nevertheless, the expressions, “the Son can do nothing 
of Himself but what He seeth the Father do;” “for what things 
the Father doeth, the same doeth the Son likewise,” which form 
the substance of the assertion, imply, beyond a question, the 
idea of the superiority of the Father over the Son. 

It is then an established fact that beside the formulas sanc- 
tioned by the system on which the theology of this gospel at 
first proceeded, there are others which differ from it. This is 
especially evident when that which the Son does is distinguished 
from that which is done by the Father,§ while the very con- 
ception of the hypostasis of the Word implies the absolute 
identity of the operations of both. 

It is an ordinary expedient of exegesis to say that all this 
apples only to the word Incarnate, and not to the divine 

* Weéurew, amocré\\ew, édjvOa ev dvouare (John vy. 43), dm’ éuavTov ovK 
éhjrwOa, Vil. 28; viii. 42. 

+ John i, 33; iii. 34. 

~ John v. 19, and foll. ; 30, 

§ John v. 20; comp. the phrases 7d 0édnua Tov méuparros me, vi. 38 ; 
iv. 34; é6idafé we, Vili, 28, 29; évrodryy Cdwxé mor, xii. 49; comp. xv. 10; 
xiv. 31 ; \dyor avrov rnp, viii. 55, etc. 
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hypostasis considered in itself. But it is obvious to remark 
that such a distinction is contrary to the system; that John 
does not regard the incarnation, with all that is involved in it, 
as a humiliation or degradation of the Word (a very important 
point to which we shall refer again); and, lastly, that there 
are passages in which the divine attributes of the Word are 
represented as being communicated, measured out, granted 
to Him by love.* The notion of the Word is thus removed 
from the metaphysical sphere to which it at first belonged. 
Again, it is said that the Father gave life to the Son,f which, 
combined with the formula of the prologue, cannot be under- 
stood as referring to the human birth of the man Jesus. The 
same phrase, He gave, is used in relation to His glory, to 
His power, to the Spirit; and all are summed up in this one 
saying, “He hath given all things into His hand.”t Lastly, the 
petitions addressed by the Son to the Father,§ belong to the 
same series of ideas, which we shall not be startled to find 
culminating in the thesis which has so perplexed the severe 
scholasticism of ecclesiastical theology, “the Father is greater 
than I.’’|| 

Modern writers, therefore, who have been of opinion that the 
Logos of John is not the same as the Logos of Philo, have been 
unquestionably justified, in view of the connection we have just 
pointed out between the popular expressions and speculative 
formulas employed in various passages, apart from many other 
considerations, to which we shall have occasion to refer again. 
But these writers are in error if they suppose they have thus 
proved that the partial resemblance which exists between the 
formulas of the apostle and those of the philosopher, does not 


* T believe that the ‘‘orthodox” doctrine of the Trinity, while asserting 
the ‘‘ equality” of the Father and the Son, against all Arianizing theories, 
affirms that the relation existing between the Incarnate Word and the 
Father has its roots in the eternal relations of the Word to the Father. 
—Ep. 

+ John v. 26, dwxe fwny éxew ; comp. £G dia Tov warépa, vi. 57. 

t John xvii. 24; ii. 34; v. 27; comp. xvii. 2; iii. 35; xiii. 3. 

§ John xiv. 16 ; xvii. 5. 

|| 'O mrarhp pelfav pov éorlv, John xiv.’ 28. 
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imply any relation of origin between the two systems, at least 
as to their form and general features.* 

It is then evident that the theology of John, in the develop- 
ment of its peculiar doctrinal premises,does borrow from contem- 
porary speculation many and important expressions. It starts 
from certain convictions peculiar to itself, and which form its 
direct basis; it seeks to explain these in a scientific manner, 
by means of a phraseology which it finds elsewhere ; but it does 
not so depart from its own point of view as to reject all ideas, 
definitions, and formulas which do not belong to the rigid 
and positive scholastic system, from which it has sought to 
borrow only the modes of thought. Such an alliance of two 
elements of different origin has in it nothing impossible, nothing 
which we must fail to comprehend. It is easily explained by 
the fact that the exposition is not given by the organ of any 
school; that the object of it was not to establish one meta- 
physical theory in preference to another ; that speculation was 
not with the apostle an end, but a means; and that the final 
utterance of all his theology, which the premises were simply 
designed to support, is to be sought in an entirely different 
sphere. We shall arrive at it in due time and order; for the 
present, we have to offer some other observations bearing more 
closely on the subject immediately before us. 

We have to consider the Word under a particular aspect, in 


* The capital differences between the Logos of Philo and the Logos of 
John are very clearly stated by Godet, in his discussion of the Prologue 
to the Gospel (L’ Evangile de Saint Jean, vol. i., 233). (1) Both Philo and 
John employ the same word Logos, but in altogether different senses. 
With John, according to the ordinary idiom of Scripture, it means the 
Word, i.e., the medium of revelation ; with Philo it has the philosophical 
sense, and means Reason. (2) The Logos of John is a Person ; the Logos 
of Philo can hardly be called personal. (8) The function of the Logos 
according to Philo is the creation and preservation of the universe. With 
John the Logos is mentioned only in view of His appearance and incarna- 
tion as the Messiah. (4) The Logos of Philo is a metaphysical necessity, 
invented in order to effect a transition from God, who is conceived as the 
Absolute and the Infinite, to the finite universe. John’s conception of 
God rendered no such intermediate element necessary, and his idea of 
the Logos is therefore of another kind.— Ep. 
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which it will appear to us less abstract than before, and in direct 
relation with the mystical ideas subsequently attaching them- _ 
selves to His person. But we shall there see, also, that the 
theology of the apostle, in the ideas peculiar to it, is perfectly 
consistent with itself, and is always fully conscious both of its 
starting-point and of the goal towards which it tends. 

We have seen that God presents Himself to the religious 
consciousness of John as lght, love, and life; that these three 
elements constitute His essence. The Word, inasmuch as He 
is the revelation of God, or the revealing person in the Deity, 
must necessarily present the same characteristics, and Himself 
possess them, not as attributes only, but as His real and proper 
essence. 

The Word is light ; He is the light, and the latter more exact 
expression signifies that this light is the same as that which 
constitutes the essence of God.* | 

The Word is love; He is the love, the same love which is the 
essence of God. For just as God loves the Son, so does the 
Son love God.t As the Father in love sent the Son, so 
the Son in love accepted the mission.t Lastly, it is in love 
that both look upon those who believe, and become one with 
them.§ 

The Word is life; He is the life which dwells in God.|| He 
has life in Himself, absolutely as the Father has,—essential, 
inherent life—life which He can communicate. He is thus 
called simply the Word-Life,** a phrase which must not be 
explained away so as to signify nothing more than a thesis 
of practical theology. 

This threefold definition of the essence of the Word leads us 
from the abstract region of thought into the mystical sphere 
of faith. It will serve as a light to us in the study of this 

* John i. 8; ii. 19; 7d dds 7d ddnOwoy, 1. 9; 1 John ii. 8. 
+ John xiv. 31. 

+ 1John ii. 16. 

§ John xili. 1; xiv. 21; xv. 9, 12. 

|| “Eyo efui 7 fw4, John xi, 24; John xiv. 6. 

7 John v. 26. 

** Comp. John i, 4. 
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doctrinal system. We can discern in this threefold element, 
that which John calls “the fulness”* of the Word, that which 
changes our conception of it from an abstract into a concrete 
form. 

Such is the dogmatic basis of the religious conception, 
developed in the writings of the apostle John; or, to speak 
more plainly, these are the theoretical premises upon which 
that conception is sustained. There are first, as has been said, 
certain speculative theses, taken from a theological system 
previously formed; secondly, there are ideas belonging to the 
general religious consciousness, combined with these theses in 
such a way as to bring them within the reach of minds little 
used to reflection, these more popular ideas often presenting 
the appearance of inconsistency with the speculative theses ; 
lastly, there are the conceptions of the author himself, not 
very numerous, but all the more important in their bearing on 
the whole, and containing, as we shall presently see, the true 
germs of the mysticism of John. 


* Tjpwyua, J ohn i, 16. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE INCARNATION OF THE WORD. 


WE pass on to a second series of facts, also forming part of the 
basis of the same mysticism. These, however, do not belong 
to the region of speculation, but to historical experience. 
They are outward, material events, which the reason appre- 
hends first through observation, tradition, and memory, but 
which derive their theological importance, their significance 
and explanation, from the doctrinal premises with which they 
are brought into relation, and by becoming themselves the 
subject of theological reflection. 

Hitherto we have spoken of only one kind of divine revela- 
tion, that which is given in the world itself, and which we 
speak of commonly under the name of the creation—that is, 
the communication of life to that which is not God, a communi- 
cation which, however, was not effected once for all, in a long 
past moment of time, but which is continuous and unceasing* 
This is what we might call the revelation of God in nature. 
Now we have to speak of a revelation of God in the world of 
spirits, an entirely new and distinct sphere of the divine 
operation. It will devolve upon us first to note the distinctive 
features of these two revelations. 

In one aspect, the sphere of the new revelation appears at 
first sight more limited than that of the earlier, for it com- 
prehends only one category of the numberless creations of God 
—the human race; and this is a prerogative vindicated in the 
view of the race thus honoured, by a direct act of the con- 


* John v. 17; comp. i. 4. 
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sciousness.* It is true that the limit of this sphere is not 
as clearly defined above as below. John speaks of angels, a 
world of creatures superior to and less material than man; he 
uses in relation to them the common parlance of his contem- 
poraries. They, in their turn, exercise an influence over 
physical nature,t and over the progress of events,t but the 
theological system does not assign to them any special place 
in its programme. . 

Again, this new revelation stands in a different relation to 
the world. The former was a revelation of God by creatures, 
animate or inanimate, so that the existence and the attributes 
of Deity are demonstrated by the existence, organization, pre- 
servation of His creatures, and by their relations among 
themselves. The latter is addressed to God’s creatures—that 
is to say, to men. In both cases, God is the subject of the 
revelation, but in the second case there is a further very im- 
portant end to be subserved. Man is to be separated from 
the series of creatures belonging exclusively to the world, to 
be raised to the height of that which is above the world, 
which is in God and with God,—that is, to the height of the 
Son,—a result possible, if not in the metaphysical, at least in 
the ethical sense. 

Yet further: this second revelation brings to the world some- 
thing different from the first. Creation was a communication 
of existence or life to that which had no existence before. 
The new revelation, addressed exclusively to man, is designed 
not only to raise this life to a higher degree of power, so that it 
should become eternal instead of temporal, spiritual instead of 
physical, perfect in every faculty; it is also designed to supply 
anew element on which this higher life may be nourished, 
namely, light and love. 

* Perhaps we may regard 1 John ii. 9 as an attempt to demonstrate 
the fact in question, if it is allowable to put special emphasis upon the 
word #évet, which appears to contain implicitly the idea of a closer affinity 


between man and God, such as is explicitly asserted by Paul, Acts xvu. 


28. 
+ John v. 4. 
{ John xx. 12. 
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Lastly: the two revelations are distinct also in the means 
used for their introduction into the world; this point, however, 
we reserve for future discussion. 

All these ideas may be developed by the exegesis of a phrase 
of the prologue of which we have not yet made use, “ The life 
was the light of men.”* This asserts that the life, the essence 
of the Word, becomes to men a light to lead them into the track 
of this higher life. It shows us, at the same time, what is the 
true significance of the speculative premises of the system we 
have been expounding, in relation to evangelical theology; for 
the fact that the Word is God, and the purely metaphysical 
theses connected with it, are not the essential element of Chris- 
tianity, the gist of which is that the Word effects the salvation 
of men. | : 

In the exposition of this second part of the system, the his- 
torical part, we shall have to direct our attention in succession 
to the revealing subject, the Word; to the sphere in which the 
revelation is given, the world; to the end. and the means of 
the revelation ; and, lastly, to its effects or results. 

This new revelation of God was given by the Word in a 
manner also new. He appeared in bodily form; the Word be- 
came flesh. T 

Before analyzing this thesis, let us well consider the cause of 
the extraordinary fact 1t establishes. This we shall discover in 
that one of the three essential attributes of the Godhead which 
appears to us the most exalted—namely, love. Love always 
seeks that which has affinity with itself; God will assimilate 
to Himself all that is divine, or is capable of becoming so; in 
this consists His joy, His highest satisfaction. This assimilation 
is wrought through the mediation of the Word, in a manner 
analogous to that by which the finite is brought into contact 
with the infinite ; the infinite stoops to raise the finite to itself. 
This is the formula generally adopted by mystical theology, 
and which is found in Christian mysticism also. 

The fact of the incarnation of the Word may be conceived 

* John 1. 4; 7 [wt Fv 7b POs TSv dvOpwrwr. 
+ ‘O Abyos capé Eyévero, John i. 14, 
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and described either in a speculative or in a more popular 
manner. We shall find both in the writings of John, as the 
remarks already made will have led the reader to expect. The 
former being the more important, we shall speak of it first. 
The Word was made flesh. Flesh is the term employed in 
the Bible to designate man as a corporeal, sensuous, mortal 
being. It is doubtless on account of this special signification 
that the term is here preferred to any other, as, for example, 
to the word man, because it is this particular aspect, this 
material element of human nature, which is to be brought into 
prominence to the exclusion of the spiritual element, the latter 
being of importance in relation to the work of the Word, but 
not to His essence. It will be further remarked that in the 
phrase we are analyzing, no article is used, which implies that 
it is intended to convey a purely generic idea, The author 
indeed employs two other formulas to express the same fact ; 
he says, “ He came to His own,’*—that is, to the world which 
He had created,—and He came in the flesh.t But these two 
phrases are far less expressive and exact than that before men- 
tioned; for the one passes over in silence the essential fact of the 
incarnation; the other does not explicitly determine whether or 
not the Word was in the flesh before His coming into the world. 
_ In the phrase first quoted, the term became affirms positively 
that in thus coming He changed the form of His existence. In 
another aspect, however, the expression He came in the flesh is 
more exact than the former, because it shows that the Word only 
took flesh upon Him,—did not change His essence into flesh. 
It is unnecessary to remind our readers that this thesis of 
the incarnation of the Word goes beyond the limits of Jewish 
theology, which takes no cognizance of it, so that we find 
ourselves here on moore specifically Christian ground. We have 
been able to trace in many of the ideas analyzed in the pre- 
ceding chapters, the influence exerted by Christian teaching 
on dogmas anterior to the Gospel. In this new dogma, that 
the Word became flesh, there is evidently an application of this 


* John i. 11, els ra dia HAOer, 
+ 1 John iv, 2, €v capki 7dGev. 
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anterior speculation, and of its phraseology, to a fact which be- 
longs essentially to the Christian faith, and to which the writer 
thus seeks to give a scientific expression. All the apostles might 
have a direct conviction of the superhuman dignity of Jesus, 
without being able to find at once a theological term adapted 
to convey the impression they had received of His mysterious 
and august presence. We here find that impression transferred 
by one of them into the domain of theological speculation. 

The exposition of the doctrine, as it is given us in that 
gospel the substance of which we are now analyzing, is 
generally faithful to this speculative point of view. Some ex- 
pressions, borrowed from the popular speech, and not in perfect 
harmony with it, will be mentioned presently. The earthly 
life of the Incarnate Word is and must be a ceaseless revelation 
of the Godhead. It is spoken of as a dwelling among men,* 
but that word gives but an imperfect rendering of the Greek 
or rather of the Hebrew term, which is used in Jewish 
philosophy to represent the personal presence of the Deity in 
the world He has created. The Word always maintains the 
uninterrupted and unwavering consciousness of this relation; 
He knows whence He %s,+ that:is to say, He knows what He 
is, and what is His mission. The scene in Gethsemane, as 
narrated by Luke, and the exclamation on the cross, given by 
Matthew, find no place in the fourth gospel. They may have 
appeared to the evangelist John to be in contradiction with the 
theological fact in question.t The disciples themselves are 

¥ -Eoxivwoev ev quia, John i. 14. 

+ IW60ev éort, John viii. 14, 23. } 

{ In reference to the former, we may observe that there is a faint 
allusion to itin John xii. 27. But the rapdocecOu of that passage (comp. 
chap. xili. 21, and especially chap. xi. 33,) is an emotion in no way incom- 
patible with the fullest assurance of the triumph of the spirit over the 
flesh, and with the utmost independence of will. [In neither of the syn- 
optical gospels are there any stronger illustrations of the reality of our — 
Lord’s humanity than are found in the fourth gospel. St. John never 
shrinks from the narration of circumstances which might seem to imperil 
the great theological truths affirmed in his prologue. The agitation of 


our Lord described in John xii. 27, when He was surrounded by a crowd, 
and when the agony of Gethsemane and the desertion of the cross were 
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fully aware of the presence of the divine essence in the Saviour, 
in spite of the earthly form assumed by Him; and it must 
necessarily be thus, or the revelation would not be real and 
complete; it would have failed of its end. Thus it is said, “We 
saw His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father ;”* 
and again, “He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.”+ All 
these expressions would be meaningless, if our supposition were 
erroneous. But neither are they intended to bring down the 
revelation of God into the sphere of the observation of the 
senses, for it is clear, especially from the passage last quoted, 
that this vision of God ¢ is not granted indiscriminately to all, 
and. in other passages§ the divine dignity appertaining to the 
Word is insisted on as a thing not acknowledged by all. 

We may be allowed to bring forward several other passages 
which appear to us to refer to a revelation of divine things, 
of which the prepared eye alone is receptive, and which is com- 
municated to it only by and since|| the fact of the appearing of 
the Word in the flesh. It is thus we interpret that which is 
said of the heavens being opened, and of the relation established 
between God and the Son of man, by the angels ascending and 
descending. These angels (an expression, like the Word, 
borrowed from the philosophical school) are the divine per- 
fections common to both persons of the Deity, and maintain- 
ing between them the community of will and action, in spite of 
the difference in their position, for the time, in relation to the 
world. A literal explanation would here be equally meagre 
and absurd.** There is another similar passage, according to 
which the abstract life immanent in God has assumed a con- 
still at some little distance, is just as inconsistent or just as consistent 
with the ‘‘ theological fact” of which Reuss is speaking, as the sharper 
conflict and the deeper desolation which John has omitted.—EpD. ] 

* John i. 14. 

+ John xiv. 9; comp. v. 7 ; vili. 19; xii, 45. 

t Gewpety, OedoacOa 

§ John vill. 50, 54; v. 41. 

|| ?Amdpre. 

{ John i. 52; dyyerdou. 


** Our Lord was speaking to a'Jew, and used a memorable fact in 
Jewish history. Jacob’s dream was an assurance to him that even in the 
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crete form, and has been revealed to us by the Word.* All these 
propositions have at the same time a practical importance to 
which we shall refer again. 

We thus verify the objective and positive equality of the 
revelation and of that which is revealed. A careful analysis of 
the texts will confirm this fact by a series of consequences and 
applications naturally resulting from it. Thus, to the Incarnate 
Word is attributed an adequate knowledge of all that relates 
to God,t and hence also a power of communicating that know- 
ledge adequately.t Thus, again, divine prerogatives are ascribed 
to Him,—that, for example, of reading the secrets of all hearts,§ 
of freedom from sin,|| a quality with which that of exemption 
from error is closely allied. Thus, lastly, that which is done by 
the Word is spoken of simply as the work of God.{1 The works 
referred to in these passages, inasmuch as they have a mira- 
culous element, (for the term does not always designate what 
we call miracles) are signs and tokens to lead men to the recog- 
nition of the presence of the divine.** But regarded from a 
higher standpoint, miracles are no accidental feature in the 
operation of the Word; they are, on the contrary, something 
normal, natural, inherent in His being; they are not even the 
highest or most glorious feature of His manifestation. fT 

From all this it follows that the revealing Word could de- 


exile which he was about to endure because of his sin he was not to be 
exiled from God. The angels—ministers of divine power and love—were 
still near to him: there was no impassable gulf between him and God. 
The ladder between heaven and earth was a symbol of the unbroken 
relations between the patriarch and God; and our Lord Jesus Christ 
declares that Nathanael should see in Himself that these relations were 
still unbroken. The miracles of Christ and His whole character and 
history were a revelation of God’s nearness to the human race.—Eb. 

* 1 Johni. 2. 

+ John vil. 55; x. 15. 

{ John ii. 11 ; viii. 38. 

§ John ii. 24. 

|| 1 John ii. 1; ni. 3,5, 7; vii. 18; viii. 46. 

4] John ix.4; x. 37, and foll.; xiv. 10, épya. 

** John ii. 11, 

tt John i. 51; v. 20. 
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raand for Himself, on the part of men, the same sentiments and 
dispositions which they ought to entertain towards the person 
of the Father. These are expressed by a word which includes 
the notion of respect shown to a superior, the recognition of 
a dignity before which men bow.* Jn this respect, there is 
equality between the two divine Persons in relation to man. 
Those who believe in the one believe also in the other; to see 
the one is to see the other; to reject and hate the Son is to 
reject and hate the Father.t But in all this there is no refer- 
ence to what in the practical language of the Church is called 
worship. Worship is due to God the Father, and will be hence- 
forward presented to Him all the more willingly because He is 
better known, and there is no longer anything to separate 
between Him and the believing soul. 

We here touch on another theological fact, which, in the 
system we are expounding, is a simple corollary of the premises ; 
but which, by a caprice of the scholasticism of Protestant the- 
ologians especially, has been completely neglected and ignored. 
In the theology of John, the incarnation of the Word, and all 
that relates to His sojourn upon earth, is no humiliation. The 
Word did not descend (save in the purely local sense of the 
word §) toan existence which would have deprived Him of His 
dignity ; He did not lay aside anything proper to His divinity. 
In a word, there is no suggestion of what the theology of the 
Church has called the status inanitions of the Saviour. His 
earthly and corporeal existence does not stand in contrast with 
His spiritual and heavenly life; it is rather in the relation of 
an accessory to that life.|| Christ holds upon earth uninterrupted 

* Tiugv, John v. 23. 

+ John iii. 33, 34; xii. 44; xv. 23. 

{ John iv. 20, and foll.; comp. xvii. 3. 

§ John in. 13. 

|| This passage seems to contradict violently the characteristic teaching 
of St. John’s Gospel, which is to the effect that a Divine Person was not 
only revealed under a human form, but actually became man; the Persen- 
ality of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Ego, was divine, the nature human. 
The co-existence of divine glory with human suffering in the same Person 


at the same time is not what is affirmed in this gospel, and is inconsistent 
with many passages in it, and especially with chapter xvii.—Ep. 
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communion with heaven, which to Him is always open;* He 
is in possession of the fulness of glory, as of grace and truth ;+ 
in a word, all that we have just said as to the nature, the con- 
_ ditions, and the purpose of the incarnation, altogether exclude 
the idea of an inferior condition. That the Word should have 
taken flesh, that He should have become man, does not degrade 
the Word, but exalts humanity. The human element cannot 
fetter or deteriorate the divine, cannot encroach upon or com- 
promise it. Doubtless, we shall presently see that the theology 
of John speaks of the sufferings and death of the God-Man; 
but even this is not regarded in this system as wnanition ; 
for not only does the Word retain, through all these terrible 
crises of His earthly life, all that He before possessed, but 
John repeatedly speaks of His closing hour as that of His 
highest glorification. His death is always called a lifting-up,t 
an exaltation. It is idle for popular theology to assert that these 
expressions refer to a state of future glorification, after the 
resurrection or ascension: the last passage quoted in the note, 
alone proves very explicitly that such was not the idea of the 
apostle, who would not have so constantly insisted upon the 
point of view, which we are vindicating as his own, if his 
mind had not been absorbed in the leading idea of his system, 
that the Word is God, and that God cannot fora moment cease 
to be God in all His fulness. Logic and metaphysics can recog- 
nize no other theory. 

But, it may be said, the very term elevation or lores 
implies the idea of an inferior position, out of which the subject 
of it is raised, and we are thus thrown back upon the formula 
of the schools. By no means. We will not dwell upon the 
vast difference between the scholastic formula and that of John, 
the latter speaking of the death of Christ as a glorification, 
the former as a humiliation, even the very lowest stage of 


* John i. 52. 

+ John i. 14. 

t ‘Ypotc@u, John iii. 14; vill. 28; xii. 32; dofafecOu, xii. 23; xiii. 31. 
[John himself interprets this last passage as referring to the kind of death 
He was to die.—Ep. ] 
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abasement.* We have a remark of greater importance to make 
here. Neither the death nor resurrection of Christ makes any 
change at all in His dignity ; He is no greater on the resurrec- 
tion morning than on the eve of the resurrection, because He 
was even then the Divine Word, the alter ego of Deity. That 
which is changed is the relation of the Word to the world, 
and the disposition of the world with regard to Him. The 
glory which was henceforth to be His was not any blessedness, 
power, or divine quality whatever, which hitherto He had 
lacked (for in such a case He would not have been God) ; it 
is an external glory; it is a greater power of attraction to be 
exerted over men, a richer harvest to be gathered in from His 
labours ; it is the ever-growing empire which His apostles will 
bring into subjection under Him; the yet greater works which 
they will do in His name; it is, lastly, the more and more 
perfect knowledge of His will and of His revelations.t Even 
the passage which might seem the least favourable to our 
view,{ is really in accordance with it. So far from sustain- 
ing the idea that the incarnation is a humiliation, it proclaims 
that from the moment of the death of Jesus on the cross, 
(upon that cross which, by its very form, is the symbol of 


* We may be permitted to observe, in passing, that Christian feeling 
loves, and rightly loves, to dwell on the contemplation of the sufferings and 
cruel outrages endured by Jesus Christ in the fulfilment of His saving 
work. The picture of His suffering is summed up in the well-known 
words, ‘‘Behold the Man,” which give, so to speak, the popular expression 
of the theological idea of the state of inanition. As this formula is taken 
from John’s gospel, it might be brought forward in opposition to our 
view, but such an application of it is altogether at variance with the con- 
text. First, it is the language, not of John, but of Pilate; and the 
object of Pilate is not to excite compassion, as has been gratuitously 
supposed, but to defy the Jews. This is clear from verses 14 to 19. 
This seems therefore in no way to change the theological standpoint of 
John’s gospel. 

+ John xii. 24, 32; xiv. 12, and foll.; xvi. 14. 

ft John xvii. 5: [How this can be in accordance with Reuss’s view is 
not shown. The glory which the Word had with the Father before the 
creation of the world, and for the restoration of which He prays, had 
surely been laid aside, and at the time of His prayer was not actually in 
His possession.—Ep. | 
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exaltation,)* there begins a period of glory for His name, of 
glory which is to become again universal and illimitable, as it 
was before the creation of the world, when evil and opposition. 
had no existence. This glory of the Word dwells first in the 
hearts of those who know the Lord, and all who carry on His 
work will be made sharers in it.+ 

There is yet one more observation to be made on the Incar- 
nate Word, before we come to speak of His work. He bears a 
special name, but it is one which He has Himself chosen, which 
was not invented by theology. Theology only endeavours to 
explain it in conformity with its principles.t{ He called Him- 
self the Son of Man. This name, which is found also in the 
other gospels, but is never used by any but the Saviour Him- 


self, assuredly indicates in the gospel of John, the Incarnate: 


Word, the God-Man. In this formula, the emphasis is laid, so 
to speak, upon the human nature, because it is through it that 
saving relation is established between God and the world, which 
leads to redemption. This is especially evident from the one 
passage, where this term, employed without an article, stands 
rather as an adjective than a proper name.§ It thus designates 
the special characteristic of the person of Jesus, on which is 
based His prerogative of exercising a function belonging to 
God alone. For in this system, God, as God, does not come 
into contact with the world of which He is the Judge. For 
this work He becomes man, and it is in this capacity He 
exercises judgment. — 

Hitherto, we have found the theology of the gospel of John 
developing strictly the notion of the Word Incarnate, and the 


* This idea probably suggested the parellelism between the death of Jesus 
and the lifting up of the serpent in the wilderness (John iii. 14), in which 
the emphasis is upon the word dyodv. If we find in it anything more than 
this, it is only one proof the more that the author plays upon words under 
a misconception of their significance, as is clearly the case in chap. xii. 32, 
33, where certainly tYwOjvac éx rhs yijs does not mean to be crucified. 

+ John xvii. 10, 12. 

{ O vids rov dvOpHrov, John i. 52; iii. 18, and foll.; vi. 27, 53, 62; 
viii. 28; xii. 23; xiii. 31. 

§ John v. 27. 
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results naturally flowing from it. With regard to the exegesis 
there remains nothing to be added; before proceeding, how- 
ever, we desire to show that this theology really does go as 
far as we have said, and no farther. Philosophical specula- 
tion, as it has been used by the theologians of the Church, 
whether in former days or in our own, finding these theses 
insufficient in many points, has raised fresh questions, and 
given more exact definitions, while always pretending to keep 
within the limits of apostolic teaching. Our task is accom- 
plished when we have exhausted the texts themselves. 

Thus we affirm that the texts say nothing explicit as to the 
moment or period of the incarnation of the Word. The Church 
has decided the question by the dogma of the supernatural 
generation of the man Jesus in the womb of a virgin. To 
this dogma it has been led less perhaps by the positive narra- 
tions of the first and third gospels, than by deference to logic, 
which pointed to such a solution as the only one possible, in 
view of the theological principle of the incarnation of God and 
the historical fact that Jesus was born of Mary. We find in . 
John no texts which contradict this dogma, but neither do we 
find any directly sustaining it. We might almost be led to 
think that he combines the fact of the incarnation with that of 
the descent of the Spirit at the baptism of the Saviour; at 
least it is to be observed, that in the chronological exposition 
of the first chapter, we read first of John the Baptist, and only 
subsequently of the incarnation; and it is certain that many 
of the old Fathers make no distinction between the Spirit and 
the Word. We do not mention these arguments, however, as 
conclusive on the point; on the contrary, we believe that the 
idea of a union of the Word with a mere human individual 
existing previously apart from Him, has in it something repul- 
sive which will incline the balance in favour of the orthodox 
theory, wherever the premises are the same. We conclude, then, 
that on this point, the speculation of the evangelist paused 
midway. 

We shall arrive at the same conclusion in relation to another 
question much debated in the Church, and on which, after ages 
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of controversy and numerous dogmas decided on by the old 
councils, the scholasticism of Protestants has made yet fresh 
discoveries. We allude to the union of the two natures. In 
the theology of John, the Word Incarnate is an indivisible 
person. There is as little suggestion of a human mind or a 
human will, side by side with the mind and will of God, as 
there is of a divine body in conjunction with the human. 
If in logic we may separate the two natures, and contemplate 
them apart, in theology they are blended. Many examples 
prove this assertion. The expression Son of Man, for instance, 
which can belong only to the Incarnate Word, is employed 
also,* and even in the present tense, when the reference is 
to His anterior existence. Elsewhere,t we find the name of 
Jesus, when the strict logic of the system would demand the 
name of the Word; while in another passage the contrary is — 
true.t There is no controversion of this view in the fact that 
the gospel attributes to Jesus, beside the physical infirmities 
inseparable from human nature, feelings and emotions similar 
to those of men.§ John nowhere says that these psychical 
manifestations implied any derogation from the dignity of the 
Divine nature; else the Divine Spirit would have been bound 
to repress or repel them; or rather their very existence would 
be an anomaly in His being, a supposition perfectly incom- 
patible with the system of John. || 

But it will be beyond our subject to show by other examples 
that the speculation of ecclesiastical schools has gone far beyond 
the limits observed by the apostle in his teaching. Our aim 
is rather to show that the latter, in the choice of his expres- 
sions, is often content to remain within the circle of popular 


* John ii. 13 ; comp. vi. 62. 

+ John iv. 2. 

t John i. 18; comp. v. 17. 

§ John xi. 33; xii. 27 ; xiii. 21. 

|| Why it should be more inconsistent with the ‘‘ dignity ” of a Divine 
Person to assume a moral and emotional nature rendering Him capable 
of psychical experiences which are impossible to God, than to assume a 
physical nature rendering Him capable of physical experiences impossible 
to God, Reuss does not explain.—Ep. 
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phraseology and ideas, though they do not harmonize with the 
theory previously announced, for the simple reason, that he 
was not attempting to give a philosophical system, but to 
preach the Gospel, and that a deviation from the strict phra- 
seology of the schools would not only be no detriment to such 
an end, but might even render his teaching more striking and 
suggestive. 

Among the popular expressions used by him, which may 
claim notice in this chapter, we have, first, the name of Christ. 
No one can be ignorant that this is the name given by the 
Jews to a personage whose origin had nothing in common with 
the idea of the Logos, and that it indicates, etymologically, 
royal office and dignity. In the primitive Church this name 
was cherished, undoubtedly, because of the community of hopes 
connected with it. Jesus Christ became the historical and 
official designation of this personage, as He was recognized by 
the Christians. The historian, therefore, used the name in his 
gospel,* and the preacher still more frequently in his epistle. 
When we find this same name put into the mouth of the 
Saviour Himself,f it affords another evidence that His dis- 
courses have been freely reproduced by the disciple. 

We place in the same category the often-repeated expressions 
to send, to come from God, from above, from heaven, in which 
the metaphysical premises are lost sight of, or, at least, thickly 
veiled.t 

Lastly, we may note the passage § in which the Father and 
Son are numerically distinguished, and formally separated, as 
two distinct authorities. There is repeated mention of a 


seeonn ?. 17; xx.)31. 

+ John xvii. 3. [Is not Reuss’s suggestion cancelled by the remarkable 
fact that it is only once, and then when speaking to God, that this title 
is appropriated by our Lord Himself? If St. John had reproduced our 
Lord’s discourses with the freedom which the text affirms, the title would 
probably have occurred very often.—Ep. ] 

£ ’Aroorédnew, 6 réuibas, eképyecOac dard cov, John xiii. 3 ; mapa Oeod, XVi. 
27, and foll. ; xvii. 8; dvwOer, é& otpaved, iii, 31. It will be remembered 
that the popular idea, as represented by Nicodemus, is expressed by 
the same term, ill. 2. 

§ John viii. 17, and foll. 
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special witness borne by God to the Word,* of a consecration 
of the Word to the ministry,t of works done by God for Him, 
or by Him, to attest His dignity and mission.{ In all these 
phrases the metaphysical point of view is evidently abandoned, 
and we find ourselves on the ground of a purely popular teach- 
ing, which speaks of Christ almost as the Old Testament might 
speak of a prophet. 


* John y. 32, and foll. 
+ ‘Ayiatew, John x. 36. 
{ John x. 25, 32; odpayigewv, John vi. 27. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OF THE WORLD. 


THE Word came into the world. It was then for the world’s 
behoof that His manifestation took place. Let us first inquire 
what, according to this system, the world is, and get a definite 
idea of it. 

The world is, first and primarily, the totality of created 
things, without regard to moral qualities; so that beings en- 
dowed with ethical faculties are not necessarily comprised 
in it* is 

But more frequently the world represents, as it does in our 
use of it, the totality of rational and intelligent beings; at 
least, these are not excluded when the visible order of things 
is spoken of. In this sense we understand the phrase to come 
into the world.t Here the manifestation of the Word is always 
spoken of with regard to His work, as elsewhere the same 
expression is used in speaking of men who are sent among 
their fellows on a special mission.t We shall connect with it 
the phrase to send into the world,§ the very idea of a mission 
implying that of humanity as its object. Lastly, we take in 
the same sense to be im the world,|| a phrase which is used 


* "0 xéouos, John xi. 9; comp. xvii. 5, 24; i. 10; xxi. 25. In the first 
passage, $Gs rov xdouov is the sun; 6 los rov xdcuov, 1 John iii. 17, are 
material riches. 

T His rdv xécpov épxecOar, Johni. 9; iii. 19, where the author immediately 
after uses dvOpwrrot, xi. 27 ; xvi. 28. 

~ John vi. 14; comp. xvi. 21; 1 John iv. 1. 

§ “Amooré\Xew els rév xéopuov, John iii. 17 ; x. 36; xvii. 18; 1 John iv. 9. 

|| "Ev r@ xoopy elvar, John i. 10.; ix. 5; xvii. 11, and foll. 
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in contrast with the return of the Word to the Father: it 
designates, therefore, a local and temporal relation with the — 
present order of things. We may place in the same category 
many other texts also;* but this signification is still more 
positive in all the phrases which speak directly of a revelation, 
and in which the world represents the totality of the persons to 
whom this revelation is addressed: as when we read that God 
revealed to the world, spake to the world, loved the world; or 
of the light of the world, the Saviour of the world, the bread 
which gives life to the world, of judging the world, of the 
world’s believing, of the whole world. t 

But we have yet to point out an important modification of 
the idea of the world, founded on a doctrinal thesis, which 
naturally comes before us here. The world—that is to say, 
the great body of men, taken as a whole, and regarded from 
an ethical point of view—is evil; that is to say, is alienated 
from God, and become strange to Him. The term in question 
hence comes to be used of humanity, as exhibiting this parti- 
cular characteristic, and the majority of passages to be quoted 
belong to this category. The world is thus spoken of simply 
as this world, the world as it is, as we know it by our own 
experience, this evil world.t It thus forms an antithesis with 
life ;§ that which is of the world is worthless. This world 
neither knows nor recognizes that which is of God; it neither 
accepts nor receives it; it rather hates.|| Sin is therefore an 
attribute justly ascribed to it. In a word, and that a very 
emphatic one, we read that the whole world leth in the wicked 
one.** Hence, again, is derived the particular significance of ‘ 


* John xviii. 36; comp. xii. 1; xvi. 29; xvii. 15; 1 John iy. 3: 
+ Johni.4; iii. 16, and foll. ; iv. 42; vi. 33,51; vii. 4; viii. 12, 26; 
ix. 5; xii. 46, and foll. ; xvii. 21, and foll. ; xviii. 20; 1 John ii. 2; iv. 14. 
£ ‘O xécpos obros, John vill. 23; 1 John iv. 17; comp. John ix. 39; 
ull. 31. 
§ John xii. 25; xiv. 27. 
|| John i, 10; vii. 7; xiv. 17; xv. 18, and foll. ;\xvir"20) 8330 
14, 25 ; 1 John iii, 1, 18. | | 
7 Johni. 29; xvi. 8; comp. xv. 22. é 
** “O xdopmos Sdos ev TH Tovnpw keira, 1 J ohn v. 19. 
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the phrase to be of the world :* it designates those who have 
the qualities of the world—who are in moral and spiritual 
affinity with it—who share its sentiments—who are, so to 
_ speak, born of the world, and inspired by it. Thus we under- 
stand the exhortation, given elsewhere, to overcome the world.t 
It is not even necessary to this understanding of it that we 
think of the world in its concrete form, that is to say that we 
have men specially in view in thus describing it. The existing 
order of things 77 abstracto possesses the same elements, because 
the sensible or material element and sin are paramount in it.t 

In this last sense—which, we say again, is the most frequent 
in the texts before us—the world and God are essentially 
opposed to each other. The will of God and the tendencies 
of the world are divergent and hostile. The attributes and 
characteristics of the world are simply the negation of the 
characteristics and attributes we have noted as essential to the 
Divine Being. 

Instead of light, the world is darkness ;§ and the term dark- 
ness is in one passage used to represent it.|| Elsewhere it is 
spoken of expressly as the negation of the divine light.41 Hence 
the phrases to walk, to be, to abide in darkness.** The image 
is obviously borrowed from physical obscurity—that which 
seals the eyes of the body;ff and it is thence transferred to the 
moral sphere. It is the equivalent of not seeing, in the spiritual 
and ideal sense. tt ) 

In place of love, the world is characterized by hatred. §§ We 
may here point especially to the passages of the epistle in 


* °EK 706 xéouov, John xv. 19; xvii. 14, and foll.; 1 John uu. 16; 
iv. 5. 

+ 1 John v. 4, and foll. ; comp. xvi. 33. 

{ 1 John ii. 15, and foll. 

§ Zkédros, cxorda, 

|| John i. 5. 

{ John iii. 19; 1 John ii. 8. 

** John viil. 12; xii. 46; 1 Johni. 6; ii. 9, 11. 

++ John xii. 35; 1 John ii. 11. 

Tt John xiv. 19, 22. 

§§ Mueiv, John vii. 7 ; xv. 18, and foll. ; xvii. 14; 1 John iu. 13. 
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which brotherly love and fratricidal hate are represented as 
the distinctive traits respectively of the children of God and 
the children of the world.* 

Instead of life, the world is characterized by death.t+ The 
phrases in which this term is used—such as, to abide im death, 
to pass from death unto life—explain themselves : we shall not 
dwell upon them. To die, to perish, are words which occur 
frequently, to denote the antithesis of participation in the 
divine life.t 

Such, according to the representation of the apostle, is the 
state of the world at large. We naturally look for an 
explanation from him of such a condition of things. The 
texts furnish a reply, entering on the question in various ways. 
The reader will judge if the explanations they suggest or 
attempt, are exhaustive or satisfactory to the inquiring mind. 

In the first place, we cannot accept as a solution of the pro- 
blem its mere reproduction in other words. The state of dark- 
ness is ascribed§ to an actual blindness on the part of men as 
its cause: and it is said that the Word came into the world to 
open the blind eyes. This intellectual defect, it is said, may 
extend to a moral insensibility, highly reprehensible.|| But 
this explanation will not lead us to the desired end: it is only 
the substitution of one figure of speech for another of the same 
kind; and the fact of blindness, if it is the cause of darkness in 
the spiritual world, needs in its turn to: be accounted for. 

Again, we find that John, like Paul, notes in man the diverg- 
ence of the constituent elements, which are summed up in the 
terms flesh and spirit. These two elements are directly op- 


* For example, 1 John iv. 20. We may just indicate here that the the- 
ology of John employs the common term yeddos, lie, to designate together 
the two characteristics of darkness and hatred, 1 John ii. 21, 27 ; in the 
same way he uses 47jGea, truth, to represent both light and love. See 
Chapter XI., to follow. 

+ Odvaros, John v. 24; 1 John iii. 14. 

E Arodvyckev, drod\dvo Ga, drHdreca, John iii. 15 and foll. ; vi. 39, 40; 
x. 28; xi. 26; xvii. 12; xviii. 9. 

§ John ix. 39, 41; comp. xv. 22. 

|| John xiv. 17; comp. vi. 52, 63. 
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posed to each other,* and it is said, in relation to them, that 
the spirit can only gain the ascendant over the flesh by divine 
aid. Apart from this, men walk after the flesh s+ but it is to 
be observed that the theology of John nowhere dwells upon 
this opposition; it does not develop the consequences of so 
fruitful a principle; it does not describe, as Paul does, the con- 
flict between the two principles, or rather it seems to reject 
the very idea of a conflict, the flesh being represented as exer- 
cising undisputed sway; but as we are not told why this is 
the case, this unfinished psychological explanation is not of a 
nature to satisfy us. Science requires more. 

John reverts frequently to what may be called a moral ex- 
planation, according to which the refusal given, on the part of 
man, to the offers of God, is represented as proceeding from 
his moral insensibility, his egoism, his passions, his love of 
the world and of pleasures;¢ in a word, from his evil 
mind.§ Such a disposition must be without excuse, because 
no means have been neglected to turn man’s feet into a 
better way.|| Hence we are brought into direct contact 
with the idea of se, the characteristics of which we 
shall observe. Sin is general.{! It manifests itself in parti- 
cular or individual acts, which are essentially the result of a 
moral disposition, to which the same name is applied in the 
singular.** There is, then, no difference, in reality, between 
the disposition and the acts. The transition from the sinful 
impulse to the positive and material deed, is called the com- 
mission of sin.tt This is represented sometimes as a real and 
objective fact ;tf sometimes as a principle, a power to which 


* John iii. 6. 

+ Kara oapxa, John viii. 15; 1 John ui. 16, 

t John v. 44; vii, 18; xii. 43; xii. 25; 1 John i. 15; dydry roi 
Kocmou, émOuula THs capKéos. 

§ John ii. 19, and foll. 

|| John xv. 22, and foll. 

“ 1 John 7, and foll. 

** ‘Auapriat, duapria, John viii. 21, 24. 
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man has become subservient.* All this is not exactly a defini- 
tion of sin, and, in truth, the texts give no such definition. It 
is expressly characterized, however, as disobedience, or rebellion 
against the law of God,t whether as a general tendency or as 4 
special and actual transgression. To sin is, then, the opposite 
of being righteous; it is the reverse of conduct conformed to 
the will of God.t 

This is all that we discover in the writings of John in rela- 
tion to the nature of sin.§ In returning, after this digression, 
to our original question, we may observe once again, (and none 
will fail to agree with us), that the apostle has not in all this 
traced this opposition of the world to God and the Word, to 
any ultimate cause. All that we have just cited is rather a 
change in the form of the question than a final reply to it. In 
fact, we have asked why the world is opposed to God, and we 
are told that this is the result of sin. Obviously, we have 
next to ask, Whence comes sin? Nor, let it be remembered, is 
it we who put this question for the mere pleasure of inquiry : 
it is a question with which theology and philosophy have been 
occupied in all ages. It is true that, for the present, we have 
nothing to do with the theories put forth by either; but, from 
our exegetical and historical point of view, we may inquire 
whether, after the attempts at explanation just adverted to, we 
may not find some further help in the texts themselves towards 
the solution of the problem. We shall now show that the 
theology of John does go further, and holds in reserve a reply 
which will lead us back one more step in our inquiry into the 
origin of evil. 

Evil comes from the devil. The devil is designated some- 
times by the common Hebrew appellation, or its translation ;} 
but most frequently John calls him by an essentially theological 


* John viii. 34. 

+ ’Avouwia, 1 John iii, 4. 

t ’Adixia, 1 John i. 9; v. 17. 

§ We may take this opportunity to remark that the opinion, so deeply 
rooted in the spirit of Judaism, that physical evil is always the result of 
sin, is especially repudiated, John ix. 3. 

|| ‘O caravds, John xii. 27 6 dia Boros, passim. 
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name—the evil one.* His nature is defined + as the negation of 
all that is real and true in God and by God—the negation of 
light, of love, of life; or, again, he is described as a liar from 
the beginning.t Thus his very essence and innermost nature 
is said to be a lie. All the individual sins of men, from the 
fratricide of Cain to the treason of Judas,§ are ascribed to his 
inspiration. Men are therefore called his children, and even 
devils.|| Speaking generally, every ulterior negation of the 
divine element, all opposition to the truth which is in God, is 
his work. As we have already seen that the world at large 
is pronounced to be wicked, and now that all wickedness is 
traced to the devil, it will be easy for us to discern the true 
meaning of many passages in which the two subjects are 
brought together. Thus the saying already quoted—the whole 
world lieth vn the wicked one—may be understood rather of a 
spiritual fellowship of the world with the personal devil, than 
of an immoral state in abstracto.** This explanation is directly 
confirmed by the periphrase of the name of the devil: he who 
is wm the world ; or the prince of this world.tt The latter 
designation does not of necessity contain the notion of an 
absolutely invincible mastery, but of a power that is actually 
victorious. Lastly, we may remark, again, that the works of 
men receive the same qualification : they are evil.tt 

The theology of John goes no further: it pauses here at the 
foot of a rock, against which it does not indeed dash itself, like 
ecclesiastical theology, but which, on the other hand, it does 
not attempt to round; we might almost say it is unconscious 
of its existence. Whence comes the evil in the devil? If all 


* 'O rovnpos. 

+ John viii. 44; od éorw adndera ev air@. . . Wevoris éorl. 

+ ’Am’ d&pxijs, 1 John iii. 8. 

§ John viii. 44; 1 John i. 12; John xiii. 2. 

| 1 John iii. 8, 10; John vi. 70. 

{J Iarip rod pevorod, John viii. 44. 

** John v.19. 

++ ‘0 & 7@ kdcuw, 1 John iv. 4; 6 dpxwy rod xbouou rovrov, John xii. 31; 
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that is evil comes from him, it follows that evil had no exist- 
ence before him—that it exists nowhere apart from him. He 
is evil by nature from the very beginning of his existence.* 
If the term beginning, applied to the Word,t involve the idea 
of absolute eternity, it would follow that the same idea should 
apply to the devil, and he should be regarded as an evil being 
from all eternity—an Ahriman ; and our gospel then gives the 
Manichzean doctrine in its most absolute form.t But we have 
shown that the meaning of this term is only relative. On the 
one hand, John means to say of the Word, that it has existed 
ever since there has been a contingent existence at all, and 
before any other existence; on the other hand, he means to say 
of the devil, that he has been evil ever since he had a being, 
and before any other evil existed. But did God then create 
him evil? This is impossible, and would be in flagrant con- 
tradiction with John’s system. It is not for us here to under- 
take the solution of the problem; our task is done when we 
have shown that no solution is given of it in this gospel—that 
_the problem itself seems scarcely to present itself to the 
apostle. That we may leave no doubt at all as to the truth 
of our assertion, we may add that John nowhere falls into the 
very common inconsistency of speaking of the devil as a fallen 
angel. It is indeed strange blindness not to perceive that this 
hackneyed formula, so far from explaining the origin of evil, — 
only renders any explanation of it impossible. In fact, if the 
principle of evil is not contained virtually in the primitive 
constitution of human nature, because all that proceeds from 
the hand of God must be perfect, it is evident that neither will 
it be developed from the primitive constitution of the angelic 
nature, which must have shared to at least an equal degree in 
this original perfection; and we must needs suppose a tempter 
to lead the angel to his fall, as a tempter was needed to bring 
about the fall of man. But the fact is that John does not 


* ‘Auaprdver ad’ dpxfs, 1 John iii. 8. 

+ 1 John ii. 18; comp. John i. 1. 

t But St. John says ‘‘ the devil sinneth from the beginning,” while he 
says that the Word was ‘‘in the beginning.” —Ebp. 
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speak of the fall of either man or angel. It is very probable 
that theological speculation may not be satisfied with the 
statements of the Gospel; indeed, it has shown that it is not 
so, by going far beyond it. But this is only a fresh proof that 
neither the aim of this gospel, nor the essence of its theology, 
is circumscribed within the narrow sphere of speculation. 

Hitherto we have been considering the character of the 
world in general, in so far as all men are supposed to possess it 
in common. Even this, however, should be understood with a 
certain restriction. All men are not placed on the same level 
in a moral point of view, and in relation to the divine element, 
according to which relation, their individual status must be 
estimated. A word has already been said, in passing, as to 
this diversity, when we were discussing the intellectual causes 
ot the opposition between the world and God. But the apostle 
is more explicit in other passages. Men are first divided by 
him into two categories, one of which—the evil—is so nume- 
rous, and embraces so large a majority, that the idea of the 
world, while it really contains both classes, has come to be 
characterized by all the qualities that really belong to this evil 
majority. 

Thus it is said,* in relation to Cain and Abel, that the works 
of the one were evil, and of the other righteous. The former 
is therefore a child of the devil, and it is on account of the 
murder of Cain that the devil, who prompted it, is called a 
murderer from the beginning (of the history of men). In the 
same manner, at the time when the Word was manifested to 
the world, men were already divided into the evil (those who 
did evil), and the good (those who did truth) ;} and in relation 
to the latter, the text expressly says, and that before the 
saving influence of Christ had even begun, that their works were 
wrought wm God. Even before this, the evangelist divides men. 
into two classes, the one accepting, the other rejecting the light, 
without inquiring into or pointing out the cause of this differ- 
ence of the relation established, as it would seem spontaneously, 


* 1 John iii. 12. 
+ Daida mpacoortes, rowtvres Tiy AdjPecay, John iii. 20, and foll. 
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between them and the Word.* It is, at least, only through 
the acceptance of the Word that these last become children of 
God. They were not, then, such already. Lastly, mention is 
also made of children of God,t scattered throughout the whole 
world before the commencement of Messiah’s work: it is said 
of these that they belonged to Godt before they were received 
by Christ. 

We are well aware that John protests against the supposi- 
tion that any man, whoever he be, is absolutely free from sin, 
and against any claim based upon such a supposition§ He 
insists, however, with emphasis, upon the difference existing 
between the natural and spontaneous tendencies of men, in the 
degree of eagerness with which they receive that which is 
offered to them. And on this point he can appeal to experi- 
ence, no less than when the universality of sin is concerned. 
It must be observed, however, that he does not explain this 
diversity. We are naturally led to think here of the doctrine 
of predestination, which will be discussed presently. But the 
texts to which we have referred do not lead us to it; the 
apostle makes no mention of it in this connection ; and hence 
we have been obliged to assign another place in our systematic 
exposition, to this particular dogma. 

In order to complete our observations on the world, we must 
here recall one circumstance which is of a nature to modify 
essentially its character and condition. 

The revelation connected with the person of the Incarnate 
Word is not the first dispensation of this kind granted to 
humanity. Another revelation, coming equally from God, and 
appointed by Him, had previously been given in Judaism. 
This must necessarily present more or less analogy with that 
which succeeds it; rather, it must necessarily stand in direct 
relation to it. The theology of John, however, makes far less 
allusion to Judaism than that of Paul. It is rarely mentioned, 


* John i. 11, and foll. ; 30 &aBor, ete. 
+ John xi. 52. 
{ Loi Foav, John xvii. 6. 
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and the old economy occupies no large or important place in 
the system itself. That which is said may be epitomized 
under two heads. 

The revelation of the Old Testament centres here, as with 
the Jews themselves,and the Judzeo-Christians, in the idea of 
the law. 

That law is regarded and understood as a constitution 
granted, an external ordinance,—one, that is to say, coming 
from without, and addressing -man in the form of a com- 
mandment for the governance of his life and conduct. But in 
this aspect it is something essentially different from the life 
derived from the Word; there is no affinity between the two 
principles, no relation either between their respective bases, or 
their modes of operation. The law is your law, in John’s 
record of the words addressed by Jesus to the Jews; it is thevr 
law,* that is, a law foreign to the sphere of true believers, who 
can draw directly from the source of light, and life, and love. 
The Gentile Pilate speaks of it in the same terms.t Yet 
again. In tracing this law back to its origin, the gospel of 
John pauses at the name of Moses,t as its author; and if we 
are not warranted in concluding from this, that John inten- 
tionally places himself in direct contradiction with the idea 
generally received, that the law on Mount Sinai was given by 
God, it is impossible to mistake the design with which, especi- 
ally in the first of the two passages just quoted in the note, 
Jesus 1s contrasted with Moses. The parallel thus established 
between them leads evidently to a depreciation, we had almost 
said a degradation, of the old economy. In fact, in the mouth 
of a theologian, who has just declared Jesus to be God manifest 
in the flesh, this parallel is in itself sufficiently significant ; it 
is the more so from the fact that the ideas of grace and truth 
are opposed—that is to say, are denied—to the law. 

In presence of such a declaration, it is a strange error of our 
ordinary exegesis to regard the Jews as those of whom it is said 
* 'O vépuos dwar, adrav, John vii. 19; viii. 17; x. 384; xv. 25. 

+ John xviii. 31. 
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that they belong peculiarly to the Saviour.* In that case, those 


who are contrasted with them must necessarily be the Gentiles, — 
and we are led to an assertion which history directly con-_ 


tradicts, namely, that Gentiles alone embraced the Gospel ; or, 
if it were admitted that those spoken of in verse 12 are but a 
scanty minority, and are also Jews, believing Jews, then in a 
passage broad and theoretic like this, the apostle would exclude 
the Gentiles, so to speak, from all participation in the kingdom 
of God. Neither interpretation is admissible ; both are abso- 
lutely contrary to the spirit of John’s gospel. The words, the 
meaning of which has to be determined, designate men in 
general, as belonging by creation to the pre-existing Word. But 
between the Word and the Jews, as such, there is no special 


bond. It was only with the prophets that the Word stood in 


previous relations as the Revealer to them of the future. 

We nowhere meet in the writings of John with any demon- 
stration or dialectic deduction of the fact that the spirit vs not 
under the law. No rhetorical arguments are adopted by him, 
such as those which we traced in the analysis of the theological 
system of Paul. In the sphere in which John taught and 
wrote, the Christian conscience was already freed from the 
fetters of Pharisaism, and had happily realized that emancipa- 
tion which Jesus had made only the more sure, by gradually 
preparing the way for its proclamation. That one utterance 
of His, God is a Spwit ... placed the rival pretensions 
of Jerusalem and Gerizim on the same level both in principle 
and in fact; when Judaism, instinctively suspicious of the 
religious phenomenon presenting itself to its view, begins 
its ill-advised attacks by preferring against Christ the charge 
of profaning the Sabbath, the reply which it receives§ (and 
which differs widely in John from the parallel passages in 
the other gospels)|| does not stoop to borrow excuses from 


* Ot tdvo, John i. 11. 

+ John xii. 41. 

t John iv. 23. 

§ John v. 17; comp. ix. 39. 
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the sphere of popular ideas; it takes at once higher ground, 
and sets the divine authority in direct contrast with that of 
the law, thus assigning to the latter a place of marked 
inferiority. 

It is then an established fact that John recognizes no objec- 
tive value in the law, or that which is connected with it, as 
it concerns those who have entered into the new economy 
founded by the Incarnate Word. Nevertheless, and this is the 
second point to which we would draw the reader’s attention, 
the revelation of the Old Testament had a special end in view, 
in direct relation with that of the New, and thus imparting to 
it a sort of relative value which is permanent. It is here we 
meet with the word testimony* used to describe the Scriptures, 
which, as the depository of the earlier revelation, bear wit- 
ness to Christ. But this is not a privilege which belongs 
exclusively to them, nor does this impart to them any absolute 
importance. For, were this testimony lacking, there would 
still be that of John the Baptist,t as authentic as the other ; 
and this, again, { might be superseded by yet higher testimony,§ 
the witness of Jesus Himself, of the Father who sent Him, 
that which is borne by the very works of Christ, and, finally, 
that of the Christian consciousness itself, which corrobo- 
rates all.|| By this comparison, the theological value of the 
Scriptures, as the basis or support of Christian conviction, 
is brought down almost to the level of what is called in logic 
an argumentwm ad hominem. Again, it must be observed 
that the prophetic character of the Old Testament, with regard 
to the Messianic promises generally, is not touched upon in the 
gospel of John. We say generally, for in reference to detail the 
apostle, like his colleagues, quotes certain passages of the Old 
Testament, for the most part with a typological application. 

This is true even of one well-known passage already quoted,‘ 


* Maprupia, John v. 39, 46. 

t+ John i. 6, and foll. ; 33; ii.-28. 
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which calls for special notice, because it seems to contradict 
our assertion. Salvation, it is said, is of the Jews. Judaism 
has then an advantage over the religion of the Samaritans, and 
on the same grounds, over all other religions. The Jews may 
claim faith in Messiah as their own inheritance ; Messiah is, 
indeed, Himself a member of their nation. Their religion, in 
regard of both these facts, is, then, in direct and close relation 
with the salvation to come, and thus acquires a significance 
exclusively its own, and which will assure to it a place by 
itself in history, even beyond the sphere of time and influence 
specially allotted to it. This significance, nevertheless, cannot 
secure to it any exceptional value, beyond the time when the 
salvation hoped for shall be realized by the manifestation of 
the Word. Judaism, in other words, is the religious fact to 
which the religion of the future is to be attached; but, as it 
would seem, the relation is external merely. For the testi- 
mony is only a form, a means; that which is essential—the 
Word Himself—is not of the Jews, but comes down from 
heaven. Christianity, which alone is grace and truth, cannot, 
then, be regarded as the product of Mosaism. Thus the Judzo- 
Christian point of view is altogether left behind.* 


* It deserves notice that in the discourses of our Lord contained in the 
fourth gospel, He consecrates as symbols of Himself and of His work, 
the brazen serpent, the manna, the water from the rock, the pillar of fire, 
and the temple.—Ep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE WORD UPON THE WORLD. 


WE now come to speak of the purpose of the incarnation of 
the Word, and this we shall deduce simply from the idea of 
the Word itself combined with that of the world. It is evident 
that the Word cannot have come to receive anything from the 
world; He can have come only to bestow something on the 
world—the very thing, in fact, which it lacked. In a word, 
He came to give Himself, to communicate His own essence to 
the world, to bring to it light, love, and life, and to destroy in 
those who receive these new elements, all that is in conflict 
with them—darkness, hatred, and death. 

This purpose the theology of the fourth gospel expresses in 
various ways. Let us first look at the passage in which Christ 
says, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.”* This passage 
appears to us well adapted to the development of the idea we 
have just suggested. In fact, the terms truth and life com- 
prehend all that the world needs to obtain and possess. We 
shall show presently that in the phraseology of this system” 
the word truth corresponds to the two categories of light and 
love. In the writings of John, especially, it is at once know- 
ledge conformed to the essence of God, and conduct conformed 
to His will. It is chiefly an objective term, while the two 
other terms, which we here use more habitually, and which 
_ give us the trilogical division, assume rather the subjective 
point of view. Christ is, then, the truth and the life, and the 
opening words of the sentence mark the relation between Him 


* John xiv. 6; eyo elul } 656s, 7 ddAjOeva Kal 4 Sw7. 
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and the world. The term the way designates the means by 
which the world may attain to truth and life ;* in its relation 
to the Word it indicates the design of His coming—of His 
personal manifestation. By the absolute assertion, J am the 
way, He excludes every other means, and expresses implicitly 
the necessity of His manifestation ; that is to say, at the same 
time, the design of His coming. The same meaning is con- 
veyed in the words,t “The Son of Man is come to destroy the 
works of the devil.” The works of the devil are sins, as the 
effects of the opposition between the world and God, or, if we 
will, sin itself as the source of that opposition. Sin once de- 
stroyed—uprooted, so to speak—the opposition ceases of it- 
self: truth and life are acquired by or implanted in the world. 


There are many other passages in which the object of the in- 


carnation of the Word is but partially expressed, the author 
bringing into prominence only one of the three elements which 
the analysis has shown are all really present in combination. 

Often the light only is spoken of; the Word is represented 
as coming to give light, the great object being to dispel all 
darkness from the world.{ It will be observed that, in rela- 
tion to this point, the present tense is used,§ and the word now 
added ; the light now shineth : || expressions which are not only 
designed to convey the continuity of the fact, but at the same 
time to intimate that it did not previously exist, which is tan- 
tamount to saying that the presence of this light, to ighten 
the world, is the direct object of the coming of the Word. 

In other places, life is dwelt upon as the main object of the 
manifestation of the Word. This is the case whenever the 
words to save and Saviour are used to represent the operation 
of the Word. Wherever there is a question of restoring health, 
of healing and saving, there is implied danger to life, there is 

* Our Lord Himself explains that by the “ way” He means the way 
to the Father, for He adds ‘“‘no man cometh to the Father but by 
Me.”—Ep. ° 

+ 1 John iii. 8. 

~ John xii. 46; comp. i. 9; viii. 12. 

§ John i. 5, 

|| 1 John ii, 8, 


a x&oo-—” .- 
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the imminence of death. This is true in the figurative and 
spiritual, no less than in the primary and physical, sense.* 

Lastly, we shall find that the third element, love, is in its 
turn placed foremost, or is, at least, brought into strong relief,t 
in other passages having reference to the incarnation. In one 
it is called a new commandment, which doubtless signifies at 
the same time that it has been the subject of a new revelation. 
In another, still more significant, the duty of loving is derived 
directly from the fact of the incarnation. It is needless to ob- 
serve that all these passages, so far from changing our convic- 
tion as to the object of the Word in coming into the world, 
only confirm, by a sort of exegesis of details, the result we have 
already obtained from the general passages. | 

In order to omit nothing which might serve to familiarize 
us with the theological phraseology of John’s gospel, we may 
further observe that the purpose of the incarnation is not to 
be regarded as something peculiar to the Word; it is but a 
part of the designs and decrees of God, from which it should 
not be disjoined. It is said expressly that Christ came into 
the world to do the work of God.~ This thesis, which is only 
the corollary of the premises we have already laid down, does 
not need to be analyzed. 

The design of the incarnation being thus established, we 
pass on to the means employed by the Word for its attainment. 
But, in truth, the incarnation itself was pre-eminently the 
means, which embraced all the rest, and which consequently 
comprises all that we have to speak of here; in other words, if 
we talk of various means, they are but various phases of the 
earthly life. of the Word. That life, we must ever remember, 
cannot be a, fortuitous or accidental thing, nor can it be re- 
garded as dependent on outward circumstances, on a concur- 
rence of incidental causes foreign to the providential will of God. 
On the contrary, it should be regarded as predetermined in all 
its stages, and only influenced by the world, in the measure 

* Défew, cwrjp, John iii. 17; v. 34; xii. 47; 1 John iv. 14, 


+ John xiii. 34; 1 John iy. 11. 
{ “Epyov Gcod, John iv. 34; vi. 29; xvii. 4. 
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designed and foreseen by the decrees of the Divine Mind. 
Thus the Incarnate Word knows distinctly when His hour is 
come,—the decisive hour ;* and, yet more, the world is com- 
pelled, in its hostile relations with the Word, to bow to this 
pre-established order.t 

The different special manifestations here to be taken into 
consideration, or the categories under which the acts of the 
Incarnate Word may be ranged, form, first of all, two series or 
distinct classes. There are some which lead directly to the 
end in view, and bear immediately upon it; there are others 
which tend only mediately and indirectly to establish the 
authority of the person of Jesus. Among the latter, we may 
note, first, the predictions and miracles of the Saviour. We 
need not dwell upon these, as Jesus was not the only person 
whose mission might be, and was, attested by such proofs. 
Let us only call to mind what is said in John’s gospel about 
them. Jesus foretells many things to His disciples, or in their 
presence, by the fulfilment of which their faith is awakened or 
established ;{ or, again, he reads the secret history of a man, 
and then calls forth a recognition of His superhuman power.§ 
The miracles are called signs, inasmuch as they are the visible 
proofs of an extraordinary and divine mission. They enter 
into the more general category of works, the latter term com- 
prehending not only miracles, properly so called,|| but also the 
_ Messianic work itself in all its fulness. 

Independently of predictions and miracles—which, after all, 
are but proofs of a secondary order,**—Jesus appeals also to 
other evidences of the authority of His person and of His 
teaching, which we cannot pass over in silence. We have, 
first, His own testimony to Himself, which we shall better 
consider, perhaps, as an integral part of His doctrine. There 

* John vil. 6,°8 ; xii, 1+ Xyii. 1. 

+ John vu. 30; viii. 20. 

~ John ii. 19, and foll. ; xiii. 19; xiv. 29; xvi. 1, 4. 
§ John i. 49, and foll. 

|| “Epya, John xiv. 10; xv. 24; x. 38. 


“| John v. 17, 20, and foll. 
** John i, 51, melfw rovrwy yy ; comp. x. 38, 
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is next the absence of all sin in His actions;* the personal 
disinterestedness of His preaching, which has the glory of God 
as its sole aim ;t the power inherent in His doctrine, which, 
in the experience of those who will practise it, bears its own 
witness ;+ lastly, there is the voluntary sacrifice of His life.§ 
All these facts, tending to produce in the minds of men the 
conviction that Jesus is the Christ, find their place in the 
category of the mediate or indirect phases of His work upon 
earth. 

The direct means by which the purpose of the incarnation 
is fulfilled—that is, those which are designed to procure for 
the world light, love, and life—are three: The first is teaching. 
This corresponds to the first element which is to aid in the 
renovation of the world, namely light. Jesus describes Him- 
self as a Teacher or Master.|| He speaks of His doctrine as 
coming from God, whose organ He is. Thus, that which is 
called in one place the word of Jesus, is in another place 
called the word of God.** For the same reason, this teaching 
is called the testimony of heavenly things, things appertaining 
to God Himself.tt The expressions message, declaration, and 
the like,t} which we cite also for the sake of completeness, 
present the same aspect of this first form of the action of the 
Word upon the world. 

As to the subject of the teaching, there can be no doubt or 
difficulty. Itis the very theology contained in the gospel. There 
is first a revelation concerning the essence of God.§§ Next, as 
a sort of transition from this primary subject to others which 
are to follow, there is information as to the person of Jesus, 


* John viii. 46. 

+ John vii. 18. 

{ John vii. 17. 

§ John x. 11. 

|| Acdacxados, John xiii. 13; dday7, vii. 16. 

7 John v. 24; viii. 31, 37, 48, 51; 1 Johni. 10; ii. 5. 

** John v. 38; xiv. 24; xvii. 6, 14,17; 1 John ii. 14. 

+t John iii. 11, 32. 

Ek Ayyedla, érayyeNa, 1 John i. 5; ii. 25; Nadreiy, John xiv.10; xv. 22. 
§§ John xvii. 6; 1.18; 1 Johni. 5. 
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and His testimony concerning Himself, in which He asserts His 
Messianic dignity.* This testimony has the stamp of absolute 
truth,+ because of the dignity of Him who bears it; while as 
a general rule, and in purely human relations, the testimony 
of a person in his own cause has no judicial value.t The 
teaching of Christ further comprehends all that relates to life,§ 
and this all the more naturally as life is the culminating point 
of the work of the Incarnate Word. Lastly, the teaching of 
Christ has love expressly as its subject.|| It is by love, we are 
told, that the disciples of Jesus will be known, and this love 
is called a new commandment, inasmuch as what is here 
intended, is not an intensified degree or a wider sphere of the 
natural affection, but a new principle, a disinterested love, 
loving for love’s sake, for the love of God and of Christ, not 
because love is useful, nor because it is commanded, nor because 
a recompense is attached to it, but because it is natural to the 
new life. 

As in this text we find the word commandment put into 
the lips of Jesus, it has been concluded that John aims to 
represent Him as a lawgiver. We repudiate this description, 
not because it would derange the symmetry of our trilogical 
division (for it would be easy for us to combine legislation 
with teaching), but because it would introduce into it a totally 
foreign idea, and one which would recall the abrogated legisla- 
tion of the Old Testament, from which the new economy is 
essentially distinct, and is explicitly and radically separated. 

The word in question is employed here and elsewhere as a 
popular and familiar expression, not intended to convey the 


* John iv. 26; v. 17 foll., etc. 

+ John vii. 14. 

{ John v. 31. 

§ See 1 John 11. 25, and many discourses in the gospel. 

|| John xiii. 34, and foll.; 1 John ii. 11. We cannot avoid collating 
and combining these three passages in the epistle, i. 5; ii. 25; and iii. 11. 
We there find light, life, and love successively designated as the object of 
the érayyedia. Our mode of systematizing the ideas of the gospel finds 
thus a fresh justification. 

J ’Evrod}, comp. 2 John 5. 
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idea of a commandment in the sense of the old economy ; 
perhaps it is only used to supply in some sort the gap left by 
the abrogation of the law; but it must necessarily represent 
here the idea of instruction given, or even of a mystical in- 
Spiration or initiation. This estimate of the import of the term 
is amply confirmed by other passages. Thus it is used to 
designate the mission given. to Christ by His Father,* a case 
in which the ordinary acceptation of the word law is wholly 
inadmissible. In the first of the two texts just quoted, the 
commandment is identified with its own effect,t which is 
never the case with a law strictly so called. It may be 
observed, again, that the same term is used as synonymous 
with the word,t and applied to things which have no legal 
character, but are simply principles or theories. If then 
it is clear that we have here an idea perfectly homogeneous 
with the theology of John, but in a form borrowed from the 
Old Testament, we shall be on our guard, when we meet with 
the word in the plural, against understanding a series of 
particular commandments, which would at once carry us back 
into the sphere of the law—a sphere the apostle has left far 
behind.§ 

The second means employed is example or model. This cor- 
_ responds to the second element which is to contribute to the 
renovation of the world, namely love. “I have given you an 
example,” says Jesus, “that ye should do,as I have done to 
you.”’|| The whole scene of the washing the disciples’ feet 
in its deep and ideal meaning might be cited here. But we 
have not only a pattern in the fulfilment of duty, though this 
is presented first and with most prominence; the entire life of 


* John xii. 50; xv. 10. 

+ ‘H évrony atrod fwh éorl. 

Pel Jobin it} 7; 8. 

§ John xiv. 15, 21; xv. 10; 1 Johnii. 3, 4; iii, 22, and foll.; iv. 21; 
v. 2, and foll. 

|| ‘Yardderyua edwxa duly va xadds eyo étrolnoa tutv Kal tyuets -moujre, John 
xiii. 15. 

“| Comp. John xiii. 34; xv. 12; 1 John iv. 17; ii. 6, and foll. ; iii. 
3, 16. 
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Jesus, in its relations, its destinies, and its issues* is in a sense 
the type of the life of His true disciples. 

The third and last means is the death of Christ. This, 
according to an express declaration of the Saviour Himself,t 
is the correlative of the third element, life. He says, “ Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” The death of 
Christ in this system, as in the apostolic teaching generally, is 
a fact of the highest importance. Unhappily, the texts of John 
are not, on all the questions which here arise, as complete and 
explicit as those of Paul. It is needful, therefore, to interpret 
them with great care,and with much self-imposed reserve, lest 
we be tempted to fill up the gaps we may discover, by means 
either of speculations foreign to the apostle, or of traditional 
notions not sustained by the texts. 

The death of Christ was first an act of His own free will.t 
This idea is primarily ccnveyed in the phrase to lay down 
His life,§ which occurs several times. It is contained also 
in the words I sanctify (devote) myself,|| whether we recog- 
nize in these the idea of a sacrifice, or simply that of a free 
resolve on the part of Him who thus devotes Himself. 

The death of Christ is next a necessary act or event.1 This 
will become obvious presently when we come to speak of its 
effects. 

Of these two preliminary characters of the death of Christ, 
the first is a natural consequence of the idea of the Word, 
which by virtue of its own nature was not subject to death, 
and could not be coerced into such subjection; the second 
results from the idea of the world, which could be saved in 
no other way. This brings us directly to the main subject of 
our inquiry. 

The death of Christ, we have said, is one of the means, and 


* John xy. 20. 

+ John xii. 24, and foll. 

~ John x. 18. 

§ Tidévar rhv puxiy. 

|| ‘Ayiagw euavrdv, John xvii. 19. 
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one altogether essential, by which the salvation of the world. 
is wrought. It was undergone on man’s behalf. This signifi- 
cance of the death of Christ is expressed by the same particle 
which we have already noticed in other parts of the New 
Testament, as, for example, when Jesus says, This is my flesh, 
(my body, my physical life,) which I give for the life (spiritual 
life) of the world;* that is, in order to procure it. In this 
phrase, the preposition expresses then the object of the death, 
and says at the same time that this object is to confer a benefit. 
In the same way it is said that Jesus died, not for the Jews 
only, but also that He might gather together in one all the 
children of God that were scattered abroad—that is, the 
Gentiles.+ The parallelism here is evidently in favour of the 
interpretation which regards the preposition as marking a 
beneficent intent. The phrase, laying down his life for another,t 
—so frequently used by Christ Himself and by others,§ in 
speaking of Him—may be understood in the same way of a 
voluntary death endured for the sake of another, of what is 
commonly called self-sacrifice for some one else. It is obvious, 
however, that we thus approach very nearly another meaning of 
the word, according to which by should be translated am the 
place of, which implies the idea of a substitution. It will be 
observed that, in most languages, the preposition for renders 
the two shades of meaning. When a man exposes his life, or 
loses it, to save the life of another, the kind design is doubtless 
that which first strikes the mind, but the idea of substitution 
is not far removed, though in ordinary life it may not be 
always applicable, the end not being attainable. Now, as in the 
case of Christ, the end must be attained, it would be impossible 
that His death should not have availed for some one; it is there- 
fore natural that, here the idea of substitution should arise. 
_ This idea is even distinctly conveyed in the words of the high- 
priest. || 


* 'Yrép ris Tod Kécuouv fwhs, John vi. 51. 

+ John xi, 52. 

f John xiii. 37, and foll.; xv. 13; 1 John ii. 16. 
§ John x. 11, and foll. 

|| John xi, 50, 
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All this, however, does: not suffice to enable us to construct 
out of the words of John, the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction. 
This dogma rests upon a basis of law, and speaks of a direct 
substitution in law and in fact; now this is not the case here. 
When we translate the words, Christ died in our stead, it 
must be borne in mind that we have here two kinds of death 
and two kinds of life, having only the name in common, and 
that the significance of this expression, with the idea of sub- 
stitution which it represents, depends upon its being sup- 
ported, as it is in Paul’s writings, by a train of theological 
thought and argument, elucidating the difference of the two 
terms of the substitution; this, however, is entirely wanting 
both in the fourth gospel and in the epistle, which is its 
practical commentary. Jt must at least be admitted, that if 
John designed to assert the dogma of actual or material sub- 
stitution, he has used the most popular and indefinite formula 
which he could have found to express it, so that, after all, it 
must devolve not upon exegesis but upon speculation to raise 
it to the height of a theological thesis. 

Again, an attempt has been made to find the doctrine of 
substitution in the phrase already quoted,* “For their sakes I 
sanctify myself, ” by translating it boldly, “I give myself as a 
victim in their stead.” But this is impossible unless we are 
prepared to admit a strange play upon words in the midst of 
such solemn utterances; for the same word occurs again in the 
next line, and must there have a different signification from 
that immediately preceding. If such an expedient is obviously 
inadmissible, it is clear that there is no reference here to sub- 
stitution, else the disciples could not be required to devote them- 
selves, Jesus having been already made a victim in their stead. 

There is yet another passage to be examined by us, in which 
the death of Christ is explained by this same preposition; but 
it lends itself still less readily to the idea of substitution as 
that is received in the Church. We refer to the beautiful and 
familiar allegory of the shepherd and the sheep.+ This is a 

* John xvii. 19, ayuafw, 
t+ John x. 11, and foll. 
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ficure, and we are far from wishing to press all the details of 
such a form of speech into the rigorous definition of any dogma. 
But as this image excludes the idea of material and legal sub- 
stitution, he who adopted or chose it cannot have intended to 
express such an idea. The good shepherd lays down his life 
jor the sheep, in defending them against the wolf. Keeping 
close to the figure, we may find in it the possibility, even the 
probability, that one or more of the sheep might be destroyed 
by the wolf, but never the necessary loss of all the sheep, in 
the event of the shepherd’s caring for his own safety, instead 
of devoting his life for them. The shepherd dies in the 
struggle with the wolf, but this does not place the sheep out 
of danger. The sheep, again, do not belong to the wolf; he 
has no claim upon them ; the death of the shepherd is not 
then a ransom by which the sheep are released from liability 
to such a claim. Lastly, the shepherd, in struggling with the 
wolf, may vanquish and overthrow him without himself dying. 
All the sheep may then be saved without any necessity for the 
death of the shepherd. In whatever way we turn the figure, 
it remains wholly inapt to convey the idea of substitution 
according to the ecclesiastical formula. And assuredly it 
was not conceived, either by Jesus or by John, with a view 
to represent that formula. It does not contain the slightest 
trace of a legal relation, of a judicial idea. The allegory has 
but one end in view—to exalt the love of the shepherd for 
his sheep, a love which prompts him even to sacrifice his life 
for them, for their welfare and salvation. 

It remains for us to inquire in what sense and in what way 
‘the death of Christ effects the salvation of the world; in other 
words, what are the benefits, not possessed before, which are 
thus procured. We shall find more than one indication given 
us on this subject ; but we shall also find more than one point 
which will suggest questions to which the text offers no reply. 
We shall discover here once again, that an essentially mystical 
theology recognizes no absolute necessity to pursue a theory to 
its final consequences. 

The death of Christ effects first of all a purification with 
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regard to sin; it takes it away, blots it out.* The expression — 


is in a manner figurative; it forms, with the idea which it 
represents, a sort of comparison or metaphor, since, in a moral 
sense, an effect is ascribed to blood which in physical nature 
belongs to water only—that of washing, cleansing away a stain. 
This purification must be understood at once of two distinct 
facts ; first, he upon whom it is wrought will sin no more ; and 
next, sin previously committed is blotted out. These two facts 
are inseparable.t The term to purify has then a rich and 
emphatic meaning, and refers not only to certain positive and 
past facts, as might be supposed from the general use of the 
word, but also to eventual or possible facts against which it 
provides. | | 

We may especially note the passage ¢t which joins together 
the blood and the water—that is to say, the death of Christ, 
and baptism—as the two coefficients or conditions of the new 
life. It is clear that these two ideas or facts are here brought 
together because of a secret bond which unites them, even were it 
only a figurative or symbolical relationship. Blood is necessary 
in order that the purification may have the specifically Christian 
character, and may not. be simply a baptismal ablution. The 
passage indicated adds also the spirit as a third element, inas- 
much as the first two are outward and material, and require, 
in order to produce their effect, something spiritual, which 
should be their correlative—namely, faith. We shall have to 
speak presently of this third element. 

Beside the term of which we have just spoken, we shall find 
another, the meaning of which it is important to determine in 


the theological phraseology of this system, the more as it has: 


been misunderstood in the traditional interpretation. In all 


* Td alua “Inoot Xp. xadapiver quads dd dons duaprias, 1 John i. ty Oi 
Let us observe in passing that in the latter passage we find also the term 
elsewhere so frequently used, ‘‘ theforgivenessof sins” (diévar 7. d.); comp. 
ii. 12. The addition oa 7d dvoua adtrod is far less explicit than the terms 
we are about to analyze. 
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the passages * where it occurs (and they are very numerous), 
it signifies to take away, to remove something from its place ; 
it nowhere signifies to bear. In most of the passages cited in 
the note, it would even be simply absurd to attempt to apply 
the latter word. We are, then, authorized in adhering to the 
first interpretation, the only one sustained by the texts, in the 
two passagest where the term is used in connection with the 
fact of sin. We shall translate it by take away, eftace; and we 
shall thus show that it is less emphatic than to pwrify, inas- 
much as it expresses only one of the two elements of the idea 
of purification, that which relates to sin already committed. 
It is precisely on this account, and in order to render the idea 
complete on all points, that the last of the passages quoted 
adds expressly these words, “And in Him was no sin.” This 
is not to be taken as a mere historical assertion, applicable to 
Jesus of Nazareth; it is a theological thesis, concerning the 
Christ in whom is the life of the believer. The latter, uniting 
himself by faith with the crucified Saviour, will necessarily 
share henceforward in His impeccability, which is tantamount 
to the expression we lately noted, that the blood of Christ so 
purifies a man as to secure him from falling back into sin. There 
is, indeed, a shade of difference between the two passages: the 
one speaks of sin, the other of sins. The plural has in view 
the concrete facts to which experience testifies ; the singular 
generalizes them, and regards them as constituting a habitual 
condition. But this difference makes no change in the positive 
meaning of the verb. It is, then, impossible for us to find in 
the verb the expression of the idea of substitution (satisfactio 
vicaria). But may not this idea, popularly rendered by the 
terms to bear, to cary, and other synonyms, be found, per- 
haps, in the comparison of Jesus to a lamb? When we read, 
as the utterance of John the Baptist, the words, Behold the 
Lamb, the figure or the idea could not be one wholly un- 
familiar, either to the hearers of the prophet or to the readers 

* Aipew, John ii. 16; v. 8, and foll.; viii. 59; x. 18, 24; xi. 39, and 
foley xy. 2; xvi 22; xvill 15; xix,)15, 31, 38; xx. 1, 2, 18,15. 

+ John i, 29; 1 John iii. 5. 
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of the gospel. Now, in the symbolic worship of the Old 
Testament, there is only the paschal lamb sufficiently promi- 
nent to be supposed to have suggested it;* and our thoughts 
are the more naturally directed to this, since the apostle, in 
another passage, alludes to it expressly. But the paschal 
lamb was not an expiatory victim.t It must be acknow- 
ledged, then, that this figure is composed of two elements, 
blended or confounded. We have first the historical or Judaic 
element, inasmuch as it was natural to compare the Mediator 
of the new covenant, crucified at the Passover feast, with the 
lamb which was the symbol of the old covenant in the same 
feast.§- We have, further, the doctrinal or Christian element 
of the sacrifice of Christ. By this addition the Hebrew symbol 
received a significance which it had not originally. 

We pass on to a second formula which requires our in- 
vestigation. Christ is called a propitiation for the sins of the 
world, || As the writer does not himself explain to us his 
meaning in the sentence, it is necessary for us to seek out all 
the elements which might supply it. The Greek substantive 
employed here may also be rendered reconciliation ; it sup- 
poses the cessation of a hostile relation, and consequently the 
obtaining of divine favour, All this is placed in connection 
with the sins of man, which thus appear as the obstacle to 
this reconciliation, and which needed to be set aside in order 


* Paul also compares Christ to the paschal lamb, (1 Cor. v. 7), and 
the design of his comparison is entirely practical; he is speaking of a 
purification to be imitated, not of a substitution in the endurance of 
penalties. 

+ John xix. 36. 

{ Isaiah lili. 7, is often cited as the source of this figure, but this is 
unquestionably wrong. There is no allusion in that passage to a lamb 
bearing the burden of our sins, but to a servant of God, suffering inno- 
cently, and whose patience and resignation resemble that of a lamb dumb 
before its butchers or shearers. [The paschal lamb was, however, a 
vicarious victim. In the houses of the Egyptians the first-born died ; in 
the houses of the Israelites the paschal lamb.—EpD. | 

§ This is especially true if Jesus, having died on the eve of the feast, 
and before the appointed time for eating the paschal lamb, (John xii. 1; 
xviii. 28 ;) no more ate it with His disciples. 

|| ‘INacuds rept av duapriav, 1 John ii, 2; iv. 10. 
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that the separation might cease. But the preposition is far 
too vague to inform us in what way this reconciliation had 
been effected. We discover, however, from the context, that 
it comes from God, who provides it and prepares the way for 
it; that it is an act of His love; that it could be effected only 
by Christ, since it is said of Him that He is a propitiation ; 
that its natural consequence to us is life; lastly, that Christ 
perpetually pleads it with God, as an advocate,* with the 
Judge, whenever a sinner claims the benefit of it. Hence we 
see, also, that reconciliation is to be regarded as a historical 
fact once accomplished, belonging to the past, but availing, 
under certain conditions, for all time to come. 

We are thus afresh led to the death of Jesus as the means 
by which the world may obtain life; before, we saw it pro- 
curing purification from sin; now, the reconciliation of the 
sinner with his Judge, who, in justice, must needs have dealt 
with him in anger. It is evident that these two ideas are 
closely related. May we not venture to represent this benefit 
as coming to man through faith in Him who is the revealer of 
the divine love, and who suffered death in order to gain by it 
the victory over the world ?+ It is needless to repeat that we 
here intend to speak of faith in the sense in which John uses 
it—a sense we have already defined. Some theologians will, 
perhaps, find this explanation too simple and meagre; but 
we frankly confess that’we have not been able to discover 
here, or anywhere in the writings of the apostle John, any 
trace whatever of a vicarious satisfaction, in the scholastic 
sense of the word, which supposes one person made the judicial 
substitute to bear the penalties incurred by another, thus 
suffering as the innocent victim of the wrath of God, or even as 
satisfying the claims of the devil. Simple exegesis, restricting 
itself scrupulously to its legitimate sphere, will discover nothing 
of the kind in the writings of John. It is possible that theolo- 
gical speculation may be naturally led to explanations of this 
sort; but it must seek its positive grounds of support else- 
where than in the texts we have just analyzed. 


* 1 John ii. 1, rapadxdyros ; the Latin advocatus, intercessor. 
+ John xvi. 33. 
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There is yet another fact which seems to confirm the inter- _ 
pretation we have recommended as the most natural and most 
in accordance with the texts, and with the whole tenor of the 
system. It is said* that where purification and reconciliation 
are wrought, there is life: life, then, is something which comes 
to us through the death of Christ. But in the passage we have 
just quoted, that. death and its significance are not indicated 
by the words jlesh and blood, which cannot be taken in the 
physical sense, since the persons present at the moment when 
Jesus speaks are invited to feed on them. It is the concluding 
words, “which I will give for the life of the world,” which 
express this relation. It follows that the life which is in the 
Word, which by Him alone is revealed to the world, only 
becomes the heritage of man as he receives the Word and 
becomes one with Him. This union will be the more readily 
and perfectly realized when the Word shall have ceased to live 

as an individual—when He shall be. spiritualized, or, to use 
His own words, when he shall be, so to speak, changed into 
a nutritive element for many. We see that here, again, all 
transpires in a spiritual region; the whole relation is a mys- 
tical one ; the juridical or scholastic point of view is as remote 
as possible from that of the apostle. It will be remembered 
that elsewhere the death of Christ is represented as the pre- 
liminary condition to the outpouring of the Holy Spirit,t 
consequently of the abiding effect of the light, life, and love 
which He had come to bring to the world. The historical ex- 
perience of all the apostles could attest that the propagation 
of the Gospel was carried on with greater success, and in a 
more extended sphere, after the death of their Master; and 
this fact is here regarded from the standpoint of a theological 
principle. Just as in naturet death is the condition of life, just 
as the disciples only attained to true spiritual power after the 
death of Jesus, so the divine principle of life which the Word 
came to communicate to the world, could only act with its full 

* John vi. 51, and foll. 


+ John vii. 39; xvii. 19. 
{ John xii. 24; xvi. 7, 
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and perfect energy when it had dropped the vesture, the cor- 
poreal coil in which it had first been manifested. The truth 
both religious and exegetical, of these ideas, cannot be dis- 
puted ; can their theological significance be so small that it is 
necessary to substitute others for them? The scholasticism of 
dogmatists has so judged; but we venture to hold for ourselves 
another opinion. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that the resurrection of 
Jesus, recounted at length in John’s gospel, is not there made 
the subject of theological study or argument, as is so frequently 
the case in the writings of Paul. This fact is easily explained by 
the circumstance that the death of Christ is, in John’s view of 
it, not a humiliation, but an exaltation. The two facts of the 
death and the resurrection, so far from forming a contrast, are 
therefore, in the theological point of view, equal and homo- 
geneous, we might say identical. The more prominence John 
gives to the speculative idea of the Word, the less need has 
he to dwell upon the resurrection as an extraordinary fact. 
It was, undoubtedly, an additional testimony to men; but after 
the prologue to John’s gospel, it was already a necessity ; it 
rested on @ priori grounds, and theology had therefore nothing 
more to say in regard to it. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OF JUDGMENT, 


THERE remains one further question for us to investigate in 
this historical part of the system of John—the relation of the 
result to the end proposed, or, in other words, the effect of the 
incarnation of the Word. This effect is designated generally 
by a term,* the significance of which is often missed through 
a faulty translation. This rather ambiguous word represents 
two ideas analogous, but not identical, the one more popular, 
the other more peculiar to John, the latter being at the same 
time the older, according to the etymology of the word. 

This second idea is that of a separation, and refers to what 
we have previously said of a difference existing between the 
two categories of men. On the appearing of the Word, the 
separation between these two classes is effected, inasmuch as 
the one class, attracted by the Word, turn to Him, and are 
joined with Him ; while the other, persisting in opposition, 
reject light, love, and life, and thus have no part in them. 

The other idea is that of a yudgment. We know that this 
term, in Scripture language, supported by the Christian con- 
sciousness with regard to sin, implies the idea of severity and 
condemnation. . 

The circumstance that these two more or less differing ideas 
are contained at the same time in the same word, will explain 
some apparent contradictions in the use made of it. On the 
one hand, it is said,f that the Son of God is not come to judge, 


* Kolovs. 
+ John iii. 17; xii. 47. 
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but to save; the believer is not judged at all, the unbeliever 
is judged already ;* the Father, like the Son, judges no man. 
On the other hand, we read in the current translations that 
judgment is passed already, in that, on the appearing of the 
Word,t one class of men give themselves to Him, while the 
other remain in alienation; judgment is committedt to the 
Son, inasmuch as His appearing becomes the occasion or signal 
for it. Itis even said to be the purpose of His coming.§ For 
the same reason, the judgment is declared to be just and right ; | 
it is given in the name of the Father, and is therefore directly 
ascribed to Him. It is clear that these two series of ex- 
pressions are compatible when we substitute separation for 
judgment, but that the first alone is really consistent with 
the system, while the second borrows a familiar image from 
popular ideas. 

As the whole of our subsequent exposition—that is to say, 
the second part of the system of John—will treat exclusively of 
one of the two categories of men thus distinguished, we shall 
embrace in this chapter all that refers to the other. We do — 
this, however, only to give completeness to what has been 
already said, for these few accessory statements have but a 
very secondary importance in the theology of the apostle. 

Let us say first a word as to the different names by which 
the men are designated who at the time of separation per- 
sist in their opposition to God and His Word. These are 
various and very characteristic. They are called first un- 
believers,** which, as the opposite of believers, will find its 
natural explanation in the definition we shall have to give of 
faith. In the second place, they are represented as denying 
the Father and the Son,—that is to say, as rejecting the Son as 
the Christ, and the Father by the very fact of this opposition 

* John/ilil. 18; v. 22, 24; viii. 15. 

+ John ii. 19, and foll. 

{ John v. 22, 27 ; comp. xii. 31, 48; xvi. 8, 11. 
§ John ix. 39. 

|| John v. 30; viii. 16. 

“| John viii. 50. 

** ’Areodvres, John iii. 36. 
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to the Son.* <A third name, antichrists,t has precisely the 
same signification. It is derived from the Jewish dogma con- 
cerning the personal antichrist ; and John, while rejecting this 
dogmat in its vulgar form, spiritualizes it in his own manner. 
But the true antichrist is the devil,s who communicates his 
spirit to the world, and prompts its opposition to the Word. 
Again, they are described as those who continue in sin, the 
sin consisting in this very unbelief,|| or, again, as those who 
abide in darkness.{1 Lastly, they are called liars, enemies to 
the truth—that is, to light and love.** This negation of truth 
is carried to the length of charging God Himself with lying.tT 
It will be readily observed that there is a certain gradation in 
this series of qualifications, from the inertia of ill-will to the 
horrors of blasphemy, from the simple rejection of that which 
is offered, to aggressive and determined hostility ; and it may 
fairly be supposed that the author intended to convey the idea 
that between the first step and the last was a steep decline 
on which no pausing was possible. 

Persistence in opposition to light and love implies also per- 
sistent rejection of life—that is, abiding in death.t¢ The latter 
condition is at the same time the punishment of the former, 
as in the general providential government of the world, pain 
is the natural and necessary fruit of sin. As the world can 
obtain life only from the Word, those who repudiate the Word 
Himself will necessarily remain destitute of it. It is im- 
possible§§ to have life without faith. Elsewhere the apostle 
speaks of this same result in popular terms foreign to his 


* *Apvovmevot, 1 John ii. 22, and foll. 

+ ’Avrixpicto, 1 John ii. 22, and foll.; comp. 2 John 7. 

£ 1 John ij. 18. . 

§ 1 John iv. 3. 

|| ‘Auaprdvovres, John xvi. 9; comp. 1 John iii. 6, 8. 

T Mévovtes é&v rn oxorlg, John xii. 46; comp. 1 John ii. 9, 10. 

** Wefora, 1 John ii. 4, 22; iv. 20. 

++ 1 John v. 10. 

tt Méew & 7G Oavdry, 1 John iii. 14. 

§§ Od dvvayrat, John vii. 34; viii. 21. It is clear that this phrase has 
quite another meaning in ch. xiii, 33, when it is spoken to the disciples. 
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peculiar theology, as, for example, when he says,* that the 
wrath of God rests upon those who do not believe, or that they 
are condemned already.t The penalty,+ it will be observed, 
is, like the sin itself, only a negation. We shall therefore come 
to a better understanding of it when we proceed to develop 
the idea of life, with which it is placed in opposition. 

The effect of the incarnation of the Word is then not only a 
separation of the elements of the world from a moral point of 
view, so that these, instead of being blended as heretofore, 
should henceforward find each its true and separate place; it 
is more than this; it is a victory: The combat preceding it 
was a personal struggle between the Word and the prince of 
darkness, as is evident from that which is said of the Jews and 
of Judas the traitor§ But the devil has no power over the 
Son of God.) It is true that Jesus apparently succumbs, but 
even thus He conquers.1 For it is through and in consequence 
of His death that light, love, and life are revealed, and begin 
truly to assert their sway, permeating the world and exercising 
over it their attractive power ;** and wherever this action has 
begun, wherever the new germ has taken root, the devil is 
vanquished and forced to flee.ff He is then judged,t{ cast 
out of the sphere of those who belong to Christ, and the spirit 
by which in future they are governed, proves by the very fact 
of its presence that his judgment is already passed. 

Before proceeding to the second part of the system, we must 
dwell for a moment longer on a special point, which we have 
already had occasion to touch upon, without being able to find 
a satisfactory reply to the question it suggested. We have 
seen that men are divided into two categories in relation to the 


* John iii. 36; the word épy/ occurs only this once in John’s writings. 
+ John iii. 18. 

{ Odvaros, 

§ John viil. 40, and foll.; xiii. 2, 27. 

|| John xiv. 30. 

§] John xvi. 33, vevixnxa, 

** John xii. 32. 

++ 1 John ii. 13, and foll. 

TE Nov, temporis; John xii, 31; comp. xvi. 11. 
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Word and the revelation brought by Him, and we have vainly 
sought hitherto the final cause of this division. In a previous 
chapter, we have shown that the system of John only states” 
the fact without explaining it. Now that the same question 
presents itself again, and with special emphasis, we cannot pass 
on without locking thoroughly into it in this connection. Un- 
happily, the hope of seeing some new light arise, of discerning 
at length some new factor hitherto undiscovered, is a hope 
doomed to disappointment. The system confines itself, always 
and exclusively, to proclaiming, on the one hand, the satisfac- 
tion obtained by believers for all their needs and legitimate 
desires ; on the other, to affirming simply that all who will not 
assimilate themselves to the light and life, will abide in darkness 
anddeath. This contemplation of facts leaves no place for a chain 
of logical argument, for a well-studied and well-demonstrated 
theory, concerning the connection in which the two spheres 
stand to each other, and to the primary cause of their separation. 

We are about to examine, in succession, all the texts relating 
to this subject; and we shall thus see how they may be made 
to uphold the very contradictory theories promulgated in the 
various schools, which is equivalent to saying that the apostle 
has left the question undecided. 

There are, first, a series of passages in which life, and that 
which must precede it, is spoken of as offered to all mortals 
without distinction, in which it is represented as accessible to 
all, as within the grasp of all* We do not even except the 
passage in which Jesus says, “J will draw all men unto 
me,’ + for if the success of this drawing is necessarily incom- 
plete, this does not exclude in theory the universality of its 
design.t It may further be observed here, that when John 
gives the definition of judgment, or rather of separation,§ he 

* John i. 7,9; comp. v. 23. 

+ John xii. 32, rdvras édk’ow. 

t This universality, on the other hand, is not expressed in ch. xi. 52, 
nor in ch, x. 16. In these two passages the two categories of men are 
already separated. In the same way the phrase éfovcla dons capxés (xvii. 


2; xiii. 3; iii. 35) is subordinate to the idea of the xplots, 
§ John iii. 19, and foll. 
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says absolutely nothing which should be of a nature to restrict 
the liberty of man; elsewhere,* when all who are athirst are 
invited to come and drink, the figure is evidently based upon 
the presumed existence of a subjective disposition ; lastly, in 
another passage,f it is said to the Jews that if they do not 
come to a knowledge of God and of His revelations, and con- 
sequently to faith, it is solely because they will not. All these 
quotations seem to leave a large part to the free action of man, 
and to assign to him, at the least, a very important and efficient 
share in the work of his salvation. 

But beside these passages, there are in our texts a series of 
others which not only speak of a direct influence exerted by 
God upon the determination of man, but which, from a logical 
point of view, must necessarily issue in complete and rigorous 
predestinarianism. 

We will not dwell upon the well-known phrases in which 
it is said, for example, “he who 1s of God heareth my vore,” or 
again, “ they that are of the truth,” or again, “ ye are not of my 
sheep.” t These phrases indeed assert an antecedent tendency 
in the individual which may seem indicative of a higher 
influence ; but it would be possible to regard them as marking 
only the separation of the two classes of men, so that they 
might be taken simply as expressing the existence of a certain 
disposition, not as assigning its cause. 

But such an explanation can scarcely be applied to the term 
choosing,§ which is put into the lips of Jesus. Ordinary 
exegesis finds no difficulties in the saying, “ I have chosen you,” 
because it understands it to refer to the choice of the twelve 
disciples ; but the spirit of the entire gospel is opposed to so 
restrictive an application, and leads us to apply it to the whole 
body of believers. The last verse especially of those cited in 
the note, should, remove all hesitation on this point; for in 
it those who are chosen are contrasted with the world. This 


* John vii. 37. 
+ John v. 40. 
ft John viii. 47; xviii. 37; x. 26. 
§ “Efeetdunv, John xiii. 18; xv. 16, 19. 
29.,* 
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being admitted, the position of those who separate themselves 
from the world would still seem to be the effect of a choice ; _ 
though it might indeed be said that this choice is not necessarily | 
election in the Augustinian sense, but rather perhaps the act by 
which the Saviour seeks His lost sheep.* 

We find ourselves, however, brought very near the Augusti- 
nian sense, when we read the phrase, “No man can come 
unto me except the Father draw him,’+ or “except it be 
given him of my Father.” Jesus speaks also of this same 
drawing power as to be exerted by Himself, especially after His 
uplifting,t and many times He repeats the expression, “ those 
whom Thou hast given me.’§ All this seems to point to the 
admission that, according to the theology of John, the determi- 
nation of the tendency of each individual, depends on a direct 
and indispensable operation of God. Here, however, again we 
shall find the logical consequence modified and circumscribed 
within certain limits. The individuals thus drawn are said to 
be taught of God, or are described by other terms which, while 
fully recognizing the divine influence, repudiate the idea of an 
absolute negation of liberty on man’s part ;|| for even here it is 
evident that life is made contingent on hearing and on faith. 
Such is the case also with the passage in which the opening 
phrase (“all that the Father gweth me shall come to me,’) 
places the divine influence in the foreground, and makes it 
appear as determining the direction of the man, in a manner 
perfectly independent of his will; but in which this phrase is 
immediately followed by another, (“and him that cometh unto 
me I will in nowise cast out,”) a phrase can have no plausible 
meaning at all, if it is made to rest upon a basis of absolute 
election. The combination of these two theses in the same 
verse, may be moreover easily explained by the supposition 

* John xi. 52. 

+ ‘Edxéon, John vi. 44, ie: 

t John xu. 32. 

§ John vi. 37; xvii. 2, 6. 

|| John vi. 45, Geod’daxroi, dxovoavyres kal wabdvres; comp. v. 24. 


— John vi. 37, wav 8 didwol wo 6 warhp mpds éue Hier, Kal rov épyduevov 
mpos me ov mh éexBarw é&w. 
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of the simultaneous action of the.love proceeding from God 
and of the free-will of man. 

But again we read, “The Son quickeneth whom He will.’* 
The expression is trenchant and positive ; the context supplies 
nothing which might authorize us in restricting its import ; and 
the meaning is the more absolute because this proposition is 
placed in direct antithesis with the universal resurrection of 
all the dead, without distinction, ascribed to the Father. The 
special dogma of individual predestination seems to come out 
clearly from such a text, or rather seems to have dictated it. 
It must be added, as worthy of remark, that in several passages 
unbelief is represented as a necessary, inevitable, almost com- 
pulsory thing.t This assertion is confirmed by the exegesis of 
certain texts in the prophetic scriptures, according to which this 
unbelief is foreknown by God.{ The reader will see that the 
texts to which we refer are sufficiently numerous, and it would 
be obviously unfair to reduce the import of the quotations of the 
apostle, to certain moral analogies which he would establish 
between the disposition of his contemporaries, and those which 
the old prophets discovered among the people of their day. 
He is unquestionably speaking of a positive and special pre- 
diction ; but if this be so, what becomes of the liberty of man ? 
It is necessarily repudiated, or annulled, at least logically and 
in theory. 

What conclusion shall we, then, draw from all this? To 
speak frankly our own opinion, we have never been able to 
admit that the texts of John, as we have just placed them 
with entire impartiality before the eyes of our readers, are of 
a nature to decide the great theological and philosophical pro- 
blem. They are themselves too uncertain, too inconsequent, 
too fluctuating between two extreme points of view, and pre- 
sent no formula which might harmonize both. They cannot, 
then, be made the basis of a final solution of this question, 
which has so often already, to the detriment of the Church, 


* John v. 21, ods dédec. 
t+ Act, ovk HdvvayTo. 


+ John xii, 39; viii. 43; xiii, 18; xv. 25; xvii. 12. 
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called forth conflicting theories, each too daringly absolute in 
its own view. It always seems to us that John, like the other 
apostles, recognized with equal clearness the two axioms of the 
necessity of freedom as the basis of morals, and the necessity 
of divine influence to satisfy the religious consciousness and the 
mysticism of faith; but that he puts both side by side, with- 
out being able to reconcile them. He was not a logician: his 
theology was not sufficiently under the command of logic to 
lead him to give to one principle or the other the paramount 
place, by a process of close and logical deduction, as Augustine 
or Pelagius would have done. He does not even accidentally 
arrive at such a conclusion, thus clashing with some of his 
own assertions elsewhere developed, as we have seen to be 
the case with Paul. John appears hardly to have felt the 
antinomy before which the theology of the Church has always — 
stood confounded, and from which it has only freed itself by 
some expedient born of despair. 

Lastly, we may just observe, that, in their treatment of 
this question, neither John nor the other apostles have regard 
to that which preceded the Gospel revelation; that not one 
of them touches on the difficulty, so hotly contested in the 
schools, concerning the fate of those who had no oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the Gospel; that they 
always speak of their contemporaries only. This is one proof 
the more that mere theory and questions of no practical bear- 
ing interested them but slightly, and argues that it would have 
been well if such questions had never been allowed to cross 
the threshold of the schools, to bring doubt and perplexity 
into the minds of the many. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OF FAITH. 


HITHERTO we have been occupied with the metaphysical basis 
and the historical premises of the mysticism of John. We 
now enter on the more essential and characteristic portion of 
the system, in the consideration of that mysticism itself. 

We have seen what was lacking to the world before the in- 
carnation of the Word, that which the Word came to bring to 
satisfy the need, and how the world at large accepted this 
revelation. It only remains for us to examine one more phase 
of this great evangelical fact. We have to inquire how the 
individual grasps and appropriates that which the Word 
comes to offer; what are the, so to speak, organic changes 
which manifest themselves, in connection with this appropria- 
tion, in the soul of man; and what is the result at which he 
finally arrives, We have already hinted, in the introduction, 
that this part of the system is of the utmost simplicity. This 
will be further evident as we observe that, wherever the 
apostle sums up his theology in one short fundamental formula, 
he comprehends this second portion in these few words, “that 
believing, they might have life.” 

This formula indicates directly that all we shall have to say 
here must be classed under the two capital and fundamental 
ideas of faith and life. But it teaches us, further, that the first 
of these two ideas must have a vast fulness and fecundity of 
meaning, since it corresponds to the two first categories of the 
trilogy of the apostle—light and love, to which life is natu- 
rally added as the third term. If there could be any doubt as 
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to this assertion, which seems at first to disturb the economy 
of the system, that doubt would be removed by an indubitable 
fact which we must point out here. This is, that the theology 
of John knows and employs a term which comprises precisely 
the two categories of light and love, and which, combined with 
that of life, might serve to change the trilogy into a binary 
division. This is truth.* But we hasten to add that this word, . 
in the acceptation given to it by John, contains much more 
than the word conveys to us, and we should be giving it far 
too modern a colouring were we to divide it by analysis into 
theoretical and practical truth. 

We have already had occasion to note the presence of this 
double element in the term; and we may for the present con- 
tent ourselves with offering a few observations of detail in 
relation to it. In several passages f truth is the teaching of 
Christ, which is to reveal to men the nature and the will of 
God ; in other words, to bring light and love to the world. 
Its theoretic element is the adequate knowledge of God in 
these two spheres.{ Its practical element is a life of action in 
harmony with this knowledge.§ 

In one place,|| Jesus prays the Father to sanctify His dis- 
ciples through the truth—that is, to consecrate them for their 
special career as apostles. This consecration is effected on the 
part of God by the Word; on the part of Christ, by the 
mission of the Spirit, which is to follow, and is conditional 
on His own death. Now, as the design of this consecration 
is entirely practical, as is apparent from the employment of 
the term itself, instead of that of simple teaching, it follows 
also that the truth, which is at once the means and the end 
of the consecration, cannot consist in theoretic illumination 
only. 


* ’ArhOea. 

+ John viii. 31, and foll. ; xvii. 17. 

t John i, 14,17 ; viii. 32. 

§ Hoey tiv adnOecav, John ili, 21; 1 John i. 6; repurarety &v adnbela, 
2 John 4; 3 John 8, 4. 

|| John xvii. 17—19. 
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“To be of the truth”* is the same thing as “to be of God.” t 
It signifies readiness to receive the Word, or, again, that dis- 
position of mind which results from union with it. The Spirit 
Himself, whom we shall see acting in the two directions of 
illumination and sanctification, is called simply the Spirit: of 
truth,t although the theoretic aspect seems to predominate in 
this expression. 

We have some difficulty in accustoming ourselves to this 
standpoint, it being too much our wont in speech and thought 
to dissociate theory from practice. But rt is the more neces- 
sary that we should recognize how far this is from being the 
ease in the apostolic theology, and especially in the system 
now before us. This is at once obvious from the fact, that in 
one passage} the knowledge of the truth is said to be derived 
from its practice, while in another || practice is spoken of as 
the result of knowledge. This is no contradiction; it is, on 
the contrary, the most direct evidence that the two elements 
presented themselves to the mind of the theologian as in- 
separable. 

In harmony with the remarks just made, we shall divide 
this closing portion of the theology of John into two sections, 
the second of which will treat of the ultimatum of evangelical 
religion—life, while the first will deal with the foundation of 
‘that life—truth ; that is, faith and love. Love, however, is 
here regarded as an inherent element of faith; so that, in the 
general formula,{1 which epitomizes the whole theology, it is 
not explicitly mentioned. 

We commence with the definition of faith. It causes some 
surprise that this word, so frequently used by Paul, does not 
occur once throughout the gospel of John,** though the idea is 


* Elvac éx rijs adnOelas, John xviii. 37 ; 1 John iii. 19. 

+ John viii. 47. 

t{ Ilvedua rhs adnGelas, John xiv. 17; xv. 26; xvi. 13; 1 John iv. 6. 
§ John vii. 17. 

|| John viii. 32. 

7 John xx. 31. 

** We meet with mists once in 1 John v. 4. 
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reproduced on every page and in various forms. This fact may 
remind us that paramount importance is not to be attached 
to words in theological discussions. The derivatives of faith, 
and especially the verb, occur very frequently. 

In John, as in other writers of his age, we find various ante- 
cedent and non-theological ideas attaching themselves to this 
root. There is the notion of fidelity to a word given ;* that 
of trust ;} lastly, that of a simple conviction of fact, the ad- 
herence of the mind given to an assertion proceeding from the 
lips of another. t 

On these it is unnecessary for us to dwell here. The essen- 
tial idea of the Word—that which alone belongs to our subject 
—is altogether different: it is specifically Christian, inasmuch 
‘as it relates to the person of Christ as its proper and exclusive 
object. It is in this sense we so frequently meet with formulas 
already familiar to us throughout the writings of Paul.§ Often 
also we find the verb without any expressed subject, since 
Christian theology recognizes only one faith of which it has to 
speak. || 

Even in this altogether special signification, however, the 
meaning of the term is susceptible of various shades, according 
to the degree of subjective development at which the Christian 
consciousness has arrived in each individual. The reference 
may be to faith in Jesus in His capacity of Messiah, working 
miracles ;1 it is then a kind of faith devoid of any mystical 
element. There may be connected with this a more definite 
conviction concerning the nature of Christ; as, for example, 
His character as the Word Incarnate ;** and yet this conviction 

* Iords, 1 Sohn i. 9. 

+ John i. 24; comp. xiv. 1. 

{ John v. 24, 38, 46, and foll.; xi. 26, 42; 1 John iv. 16; v. 1, ete. 

§ Ilurevew eis (for example, rov vidv, etc.), or els 7d dvowa, John i. 12; 
ii. 23; ii. 18; 1 John v.13; 7@ dvduars, 1 John iii. 23. 

|| John i. 7; in. 18; iv. 48, 53, etc. 

7 John ui. 11, 23; iv. 41, 42. 

** 1 John v. 4. In the passage John xx. 27, 29, we may be in doubt 
as to the exact explanation of the object of the wio7ts. Verse 27 may 


refer simply to the fact of the resurrection. But verse 29 certainly goes 
further. 
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may not go beyond the sphere of doctrinal theory. Lastly, this 
same expression, faith, may contain the idea of the inner life of 
the true Christian from its rise to its consummation. Such is 
especially the case wherever Jesus speaks of the faith of His 
true disciples, and where He describes the nature and advan- 
tages of that state. It is this last acceptation of the word on 
which we shall dwell most at length. 

As we nowhere find a logical definition of the term fazth, in 
the particular sense which claims our attention here, we shall 
endeavour to arrive at it by exegetical analysis. We at once 
discover in it three constituent elements. 

First, the idea of faith implies that of knowledge, conviction, 
the affirmation of a fact, or, shall we say, the idea of an act of 
the thought, having for its object the Incarnate Word—that 
is, the twofold fact, that the Divine Word was really mani- 
fested in the flesh, and that Jesus of Nazareth was the Word. 
It has been said, with some show of reason, that the first of 
these two theses forms the main subject of the epistle; the 
second, that of the gospel. It is to this first element that 
several expressions belonging to the peculiar phraseology of 
this gospel have reference. There is, first, the word to know,* 
which is placed on a parallel with the knowledge of the 
Father, so that it is evident it does not signify a mere his- 
torical knowledge, an act of the memory relating to an ex- 
ternal fact, but rather that purely religious and theological 
knowledge of which we have just spoken. The same paral- 
lelism is established in relation to the word to know, to acknow- 
ledge,t which occurs very frequently, and which has always 
this full and emphatic meaning, comprehending something far 
more than a purely historical knowledge, or experience gained 
by the senses. Thus this knowledge is described} as adequate 
to its subject, as entering into its inmost essence. Again, 
it is associated with the mystical ideas which we shall pre- 


* Hidéva:, John vill. 19; xv. 21; comp. iv. 42, etc. 

+ Teyreoxew, John xiv. 7; xvi. 3; xvii. 3,8; 1 John ii. 3, and foll. ; 
aS 11. 1, 6. 

t John x. 14. 
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sently notice, the subjective unity of the believer with the 
Son being represented as the source and basis of this know- 
ledge.* For this second term is sometimes substituted its 
synonymous figure, to see.t Lastly, conviction is manifested 
outwardly by confession,t which is the opposite of denial 
or negation.§ The subject of either declaration is the very 
thesis already enunciated, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God,.|| to which is added the indispensable complement that 
He is come in the flesh.f The abbreviated phrase, to confess 
Christ, must be explained in this complete sense. If the 
reader wishes to be assured of the justness of these observations 
made with reference to the scope and import of this first 
constituent element of the idea of faith, he has but to con- 
sider carefully the passages** in which the author derives 
from it theological consequences which could not be deduced 
from a mere historical acquaintance or a purely theoretic con- 
fession. 

In the second place, the idea of faith implies that of obedi- 
ence, of submission, or, to put it in another form, the idea of 
an act of the will directed to the same object. Here we shall 
notice, first, the term to listen, which is ill rendered by to 
hear,tt and which thus forms the natural transition from the 
previous category to this. The subject of this act, which is 
also represented by the word to learn,{{ is the word of Christ, 
or, which is the same thing, the word of God.§§ Here, again, 
as before, we mark the perpetual parallelism between the In- 
carnate Word and God,—in other words, the theological and 
speculative significance of all the expressions we are analyzing. 


* 1 John iv. 6; v. 20. 

+ ‘Opgv, John xiv. 7, 9; 1 John iii. 6; 3 John 11. 
t ‘Oporoyeiv, 1 John ii. 23. 

§ ’Apveicdau. 

|| 1 John iv. 15. 

“| 1 John iv. 2,3; 2 John 7, & capxi édndvOds. 

** 1 John ii. 20, 21, 27. 

++ “Axovev. 

TE Maéetv, John vi. 45. 

§§ John v. 24, and foll.; x. 3, 27; vi. 45; viii. 47. 
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We find, further, the term to follow* always used in reference 
to the person of Jesus Himself, and originating in the outward 
relations of the Master and the disciples who followed Him in 
all His journeyings, applied also elsewhere to the figure of the 
shepherd and his flock. It is needless to say that the meaning 
of the word is here figurative. The same image is presented 
in the word to come,t—for example, to come to the light, to 
come to Christ. It is explained by the parallelism in which 
it is placed with the term to believe, or, again, the action of 
coming is represented as the immediate consequence of that of 
listening.t Here also we find the expression to come to the 
Father § as absolutely synonymous with the preceding. 

Lastly, the idea of faith implies something which belongs 
neither to the sphere of thought nor of will, but essentially to 
that of feeling, to what is sometimes called the soul, in a more 
special sense (Germ. Gemtith). Itis only as we recognize this 
third element that we arrive at a true idea of the Christian 
faith, as it was felt and conceived by John. This last element 
is represented in the phraseology of this gospel, first, by the 
expression to receive, to accept.|| We might have compre- 
hended this in the enumeration of texts under the two pre- 
vious heads; for there are passages in which it does not go 
beyond the sphere of what we have already spoken of as 
initiation into the Gospel. But we have reserved it for 
separate consideration, because it is employed where the refer- 
ence is to the reception or appropriation, so to speak, not 
merely of an idea, but of the object of faith itself; of the person 
of Christ. Thus we explain it, for example, in the two passages 
of the first chapter just quoted; also in the twelfth verse, 
where it alone is used as the synonym of complete and per- 
fect faith ; lastly, in another passage,** where the reception of 

* ’AxoNovdeiv, John viii. 12; x. 4, 27; xii. 26. 

+ “EpxecOa, John iii. 20, and foll.; v. 40; vi. 35. 

{ John vii. 37, 44, and foll. ; vii. 37, etc. § John xiv. 6. 

|| AauBdvew (karahauSdvew, John i. 5; rapadauBdvew, i. 11), 

“| For example, John v. 43, and wherever it is joined to the paprupia, 
lii. 11, 32, to the pjyara of Christ, xii, 48; xvii. 8, 

** John xiii. 20. 
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Christ is identified with the reception of God Himself. The 
consequence of this act is having, possessing,* which is far the 
strongest and most forcible expression theology could use to 
describe a close relation, surpassing anything that the will 
or the reason is capable of attaining and realizing. In this 
aspect, again, the Father and the Son are inseparable,f which 
proves that here, as everywhere else, the theological element 
is the essential in the mind of the writer. 

Thus we are led by the successive and gradual enumeration 
of all these elements of faith to the well-defined idea of a 
community or communion of the believer with the person of 
Him who is the object of his faith—that is to say, with the 
Son first, and by Him with the Father.{ This idea is the 
worthy consummation of the theology of John. Thus John 
delights, we will not say to define more exactly, but to depict, 
- to llustrate by imagery, this rich and fundamental idea. He 
even raises it to the idea of oneness, in which analysis readily 
discovers the two elements of reciprocity and identification. 
Christians are the brethren of Christ—His friends,§ not ser- 
vants under a master. They have an intimate knowledge of 
Him, as He has of them.|| This relation is permanent, un- 
alterable, because it is perfect; it is an abiding. This expres- 
sion is used and understood at first in a more external and 
superficial manner, when treating of the word of Christ as 
abiding in our hearts,{1 or, what is the same thing, of our 
spiritual life as finding in that word its vital principle.** 
But it rises to the height of personal or mystic union in the 
many passages in which it is said that the believer abides in 
Christ and Christ in him,ft as also that he dwells in the 


* "Exew, 1 John v. 12. 

+ Comp. 1 John 1. 23; 2 John 9. 

t Kowwvia, 1 John i. 3, 6, 7. 

§ John xx. 17; xv. 15. 

|| John x. 14, 27. 

J Méew, John v. 38; xv. 7; 1 John ii. 14, 24. 

** John vii. 31. 

t+ John vi. 56; xv. 4, and foll.; 1 John iii. 24; iv. 13; comp. 1 John 
li. 6, 27, 28; in. 6. 
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Father,* and the Father in him. The identity of these two 
relations is formally expressed and recognized in the text 
itself. 

The closeness of this purely mystical relation is, as we have 
just hinted, represented by various images chosen with inten- 
tion by the author, and which have become to us terms so 
familiar, that very often they lose, in the use made of them, 
their proper and primary signification. These images are 
borrowed from the processes of eating and drinking, by 
which the aliments become changed into the substance of 
the body which receives them, and may thus give an idea 
of this fusion of souls, that spiritual identification of two 
natures, which forms the essence of faith. The reader will 
remember the words addressed to the Samaritan womant 
about the life-giving water—an image which is elsewhere 
explained,§ as by a commentary. We call to mind also the 
discourse about the bread of life.|| In both cases we must 
be on our guard against so translating the texts as to derive 
from them the sense of a sustenance enduring wnt eternal 
life, as though the apostle would speak of some future period 
when the effect would be produced. The effect intended is 
direct and immediate.1 The bread and the water spoken of 
are to procure life at once, as material nutriment procures 
the satisfaction of hunger. The figure becomes so thoroughly 
blended in the apostle’s mind with the thing it is to set forth, 
that he mingles together figurative and literal expressions, 
thus causing much embarrassment to dogmatists and exegetes. 
Thus, in place of the bread to be eaten,** the preceding verse 
puts the person of Christ Himself, and it is strange blind- 
ness not to see that the word to eat belongs to the figure, the 


* 1 John ii. 24; iv. 12, 15, and foll. 
+ 1 John ii. 24, and v. 20. 

{ John iv. 10, and foll. 

§ John vii. 37, and foll. 

|| Bpdous, d&pros, John vi. 32—58. 

WI His Swiv, John iv. 14; vi. 27. 

** John vi. 58. 
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word me to the idea. The personal pronoun is in another 
verse replaced by the expression flesh and blood,* a form of 
speech at that time commonly used to convey the idea of a 
man, of the human personality.t In the context, it is the 
person of Jesus in His historical manifestation, and under the 
aspect of His teaching, His example, His death. We repeat, 
only a materialistic exegesis, wholly unfamiliar with the style 
of the writer, could have seen doctrinal mysteries in all this, 
instead of the very simple idea of the mystical union of the 
Christian with the person of his Saviour. 

In connection with these images, we must further remark 
the peculiar term which embodies them all in the briefest and 
most absolute form: to be one. This union comprehends God, 
His Son, and the believers; it is the culmination of the Chrsiegs 
life, the final end of faith.t 

Were any one of these three elements wanting, faith would 
be imperfect. Yet, from a theological point of view, they are 
not all of the same importance: there is among them a relation 
of gradation, corresponding with the order of our enumeration 
of them. 

Hitherto we have been analyzing the idea of faith; we now 
come to inquire into its origin. All that is most essential and 
worthy of remark here, will follow naturally from what has 
been said above as to the elements of good in the world, and 
the influence which God exercises upon it. In other words, 
we may reduce this portion of the theology of John to the 
following formula: Faith arises out of the contact of divine 
revelation with a favourable predisposition in man. Faith is 
not, then, something absolutely new. If God draws man to 


* Zapé xal alua, verse 53. 

+ Reuss’s explanation of the phrase ‘‘ flesh and blood” hardly seems to 
satisfy the exigencies of the whole passage. At the time that our Lord 
delivered this discourse the Passover was ‘‘nigh,” and the great Jewish 
feast seems to have been present to His mind throughout the latter part 
of the discourse. He had come to give His flesh for the life of the world : 
He was to be a sacrifice, like the Paschal lamb, and the rest of the i imagery 
is suggested by the Bakcned feast.— Ep. 

{ “Ev elva, John xvii. 21, 23. 
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Himself,* man is also drawn ; and the latter fact supposes, not 
indeed a power of independent and spontaneous action, but at 
least an organization which renders such drawing possible— 
a hand to grasp, a capacity to receive. John, the theologian, 
expresses this by. a most happily chosen figure. To believe is, 
according to him, to drink of the water which Christ gives, to 
drink iste blood. But this act is preceded by thirst. Only 
he who is athirst will come to drink. This thirst, then, is 
what we just now spoke of as the preparatory disposition ; it 
is a desire more or less deeply felt, a craving more or less 
conscious. 

From the outward and historical point of view, faith may 
be called into exercise by the Gospel preaching which awakens 
or incites it,t or by a miracle which commands it.§ Theology,. 
however, attaches no importance or value to these means and 
to their effect.|| Faith has a more exalted, more direct and 
secret origin; it is born when Christ is received, so to speak, 
directly, because of the testimony which He bears to Himself,— 
when there is no treating with Him, no demand for prelimi- 
nary evidence, authorization, guarantee,—when the soul yields 
itself to Him frankly and entirely, without condition and 
without reserve. We must admit that the gospel of John 
starts from the principle that such a direct and immediate 
surrender is not a thing impossible in the natural condition of 
the individual, since it is said to the Jews, If you cannot or 
will not believe me, believe at least for the work’s sake ; that 
is to say, arrive at conviction, on lower grounds, by indirect 
proof. 

Notwithstanding the mystical character of John’s: theology, 
there is about it this speciality, that he never sets himself to 
give a detailed description of all the phases or stages of faith, 
in which: vulgar mysticism delights. He does not go even. so 


* John vi. 44. 

+ John vii. 37. 

t~ Johni. 7; xvii. 20. 
§ John ii. 23. 

|| John x. 38. 
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far as Paul, who, in the analysis of a fact, considered espe- 
cially as a sudden transformation, places himself at different 
points of view in succession, that he may embrace it in all its 
fulness. John dwells on the main point, and this presents 
itself to him under the idea of a birth. He places it, as it 
were, at the head of his theology, making it the subject of the 
first theological discourse* which he puts into the lips of the 
Master. It is with regard to this elementary position, so to 
speak, that the idea of the birth is called an “earthly thing,” 
in opposition to “heavenly things ;” that is, to the more ex- 
alted truths of the Gospel—truths less accessible to a mind 
not yet enlightened by it.{ That which is popularly called 
conversion, a change wrought on or im the man, is from the 
mystical point of view a birth,—that is, a change of the 
man. 

This birth is likened to the wind,t a comparison in which it 
is impossible not to trace the influence of the twofold sense of 
the Greek word, which signifies at once the wind and the 
spirit. Both are felt; no doubt can be entertained of their 
existence, and yet it is impossible to analyze the mode of the 
influence exerted, to tell where it begins, to regulate its 
course, or to lay any constraint upon it. In order to distin- 
guish this spiritual and mystical birth from every sort of 
physical and material birth, it is called “being born from 
above,” or, more definitely, “being born of God or of the 
Spirit.’§ We pass by for the moment this last expression, as 
we shall have to revert to it presently. The other formula, 
“being born of God,” occurs most frequently in the epistle.|| 
The image is there developed into a complete allegory, by the 
use of accessory formulas associated with it;{1 among which 
we may especially note that of “children of God,’** which here 

* John iii. 3, and foll. 

+ ’Eriyea, érovpaua, John ili. 12; comp. Heb. vi. 1. 

t John iii. 8. 

§ TevnOjvar dvwber, éx Ocod, John i. 13; é« rod rvetuaros, John iii. 6. 

\\ 1 John iii. 9; iv. 7; v. 1,4, 18. 
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finds its natural place. We read, again, of being “born of the 
Son,’ and of being “children of the light.”* All these ex- 
pressions convey essentially the same idea. Whether the birth 
be ascribed to the Father or to the Son, as its originator, the 
relation of the two persons, as already established by theology, 
presents an easy explanation of it: the light, in this case, also 
designates the Son in His active essence. 

By the very elements of the idea of faith which we have 
already recognized, as well as by the consideration of the 
powerful ascendant which the person of the Word must exert 
Over a mere mortal, we are led to conclude that faith will 
be passive rather than active. The image of birth may yet 
further convince us of the justness of this point of view. In 
fact, in the physical world from which the image is borrowed, 
that which is born is simply passive, without power or concur- 
rence of its own will in any form. We should not venture, 
however, to affirm that it is necessary to adhere rigorously to 
all the consequences of an image, chosen perhaps for other 
analogies rather than for this. There is also another reason 
which leads us to think that a too close chain of logic would 
lead us beyond the real scope of the apostles’ ideas. Quite 
as legitimate a consequence of the use of this image would, 
indeed, be the idea of a complete renovation, a change total 
and absolute, leaving no vestige of that which had previously 
been. This is, in fact, the use made of it and the sense 
attached to it by Paul. But John does not give definite ex- 
pression to this result. Even in the interview with Nicodemus, 
the theology goes no furtherf than a sort of analogy between a 
right predisposition and subsequent faith, and does not reach 
the idea of a radical opposition between antecedent corruption 
and the new creation. This is a fact which escapes most 
readers of the gospel, whose minds are generally preoccupied 
with the meaning elsewhere attached to the figure. It is 
certain that John, in this figure of a birth, does not bring out 
the idea of newness; he does not speak of a second birth, of 

* TewnOivar éx rod viod, 1 John ii. 29; viol dwros, John xii. 36. 
+ John iii, 21. 
30 * 
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regeneration ;* he does not place it in contrast with the past, 
but uses it uniformly and exclusively in relation to that which 
is to be developed in the future. When he employs this term, 
he is not speaking so much of a new creation based essentially 
upon the death of the old man, as of a new communication of 
power and of the Spirit which is to lead the man to life. The 
thoughts and expressions of Paul have become so thoroughly 
popularized, that this slight shade, not constituting a difference 
of much importance, has passed unnoticed. But every man 
has a right to speak and think in his own manner. And even 
if the difference should be reduced to a simple expression, Paul 
speaking of dying in order to being born, and John of being 
born in order to live, even so slight a distinction may be 
characteristi¢ of the individuality of the two men, and hence 
may be suggestive and interesting to us. 

Be this as it may, the influence of the divine operation is 
not lessened by this image of a birth under which the dawn of 
faith is presented to us. We shall be led to the same result 
in examining, lastly, the action or participation of the Divine 
Spirit in the same fact. For, as we have already said, this 
birth is represented not only as originating with God or the 
Son, but as being also derived from the Spirit. 


* There have been many exegetes who have endeavoured to trace this 
idea of a second birth (wiedergeburt) in the word dvwer, which they trans- 
late by denuo. We cannot endorse their view. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
’ OF THE SPIRIT.* 


THE Spirit is mentioned in the theology of John—if we except 
the account of the baptism of Jesus—only in connection with 
the faith of man and the relation established by the fact of 
this faith. He is generally named without any qualifying 
adjunct ; occasionally He is spoken of as the Holy Spirit, with 
or without the article, or as the Spirit of God. We have already 
adverted to the characteristic expression Spirit of truth ; we 
shall presently meet with yet another term, which for the 
moment we pass by. 

Here, as on a previous occasion, a preliminary question 
presents itself, the solution of which must exert a great in- 
fluence on the manner in which we may regard the other 
questions bearing upon it. What is the Spirit? What is His 
essence? According to the theological system we are now 
examining, is He a personal being? or rather a thing, a power, 
a manifestation, a quality? This is not easy to decide, and 
very various replies have been given to the question. 

First, it will not be difficult to find a series of arguments 
adverse to the idea of the distinct personality of the Spirit. 
Ist. God Himself is called a Spirit.t This is a qualification 
which characterizes His very essence. It must be ever im- 
possible, both in fact and in logic, to place side by side with 
Him, without confounding the two, a second being, a second 
person, also a Spirit, unless we may suppose in the one some 


* Td rvedua, rv. dyov, mv. Tod Geod, 1 John iv. 13. 
+ John iv. 23. 
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attributes not to be ascribed to the other. But in such a case, 
the idea of the Godhead—that is, of absolute perfection—would 
be compromised; and moreover in such a case, the Spirit would 
be less a separate person, than an attribute common to both. 

2nd. We read of spirits in the plural.* Doubtless they are 
not all alike of divine origin, but the fact still remains that 
such an origin may be attributed to several at once. Evidently, 
here the reference is not to one person, unique in his nature, 
but to a principle, a tendency personified. 

3rd. In the same place the author substitutes, without 
changing the meaning of the phrase, the expression, the 
Spirit that comes from God,t for the other more simple term, 
the Spirit of God. Now it is easy to see that the very possi- 
bility of this substitution and the synonymy of such expressions, 
does not in any way favour the idea of a personality. 

4th. Inaremarkable passaget we read, according to the true 
rendering, “there was not yet any Holy Spirit.” Assuredly 
this cannot mean that the Holy Spirit did not exist at this 
period, for this would be to deny God Himself. The sense 
necessarily is that at that time the manifestations of the Spirit 
of God in men had not yet commenced, as they are witnessed 
after the ascension of the Saviour. Nevertheless it may be 
said that the writer would never have employed a phrase so 
singular, so shocking to the sensitive orthodoxy of the ancients, 
who, as we see from the manuscripts, have made violent efforts 
to change it, if he had himself entertained a clearly defined 
opinion of the personality of the Spirit. 

5th. We read in another place,§ that Jesus breathed upon 
His disciples, saying, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” We do 
not deduce from this the materiality of the Spirit ; we regard 
it as a natural symbolical act, supported by the very etymology 
of the word. We cannot, however, but think that that which 
is here communicated to the apostles cannot be a person, but 


* 1 John iv. 1, 2. 
+ Iv. ék rot Oeod. 
t John vii. 39; otrw Fv mvetua dycov, 
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rather a power, a quality,—something, in short, which hence- 
forth they were to possess. 

6th. The same remark will apply to a number of other 
passages in which the Holy Spirit is said to be given to 
believers.* In none of these cases does he appear as a proper 
person, concrete and sus juris, but always as a principle, a 
force, a quality, an object which may be bestowed. 

7th. Yet further. In one instance we find the term anoint- 
ing, consecration, the communication of powers, of particular. 
characteristics, used for the very name of the Spirit.f Precisely 
the same qualities or effects are attributed to this anoint- 
ing as are elsewhere predicated of the Spirit; for example, 
truth, teaching, the confession of the Son,t so that there 
cannot be the slightest doubt as to the identity of the two 
terms. But can the idea of the personality hold its ground 
against a designation so essentially hostile to it ? 

8th. We shall not dwell upon the formula adopted by the 
Church which speaks of the Spirit as proceeding from: the 
Father,§ though that formula is, to say the least, not in con- 
tradiction with the negative thesis we are now stating ;. but 
we must draw attention to the passage in which the Holy 
Spirit is spoken of quantitatively,|| that is to say, as a force 
divisible in the measure of its transmission, according to the 
pleasure of Him who transmits it, so that one may receive 
more, another less of the Spirit. 

In spite of all these arguments, the contrary thesis, that 
which maintains the personality of the Holy Spirit, may be 
defended with plausibility from the texts of John, and, it would 
seem, even more easily. We have in our mind the many 
passages in which the work and manifestations of the Spirit 
are spoken of. In these He uniformly appears as a person. 
He comes, He abides, He is sent, He speaks, He teaches, He 


* For example, John i. 33, Bawrifew év mvevuare ayly, etc. 
- + 1 John il. 20, 27, xpicua. 

+ John xiv. 17, 26; 1 John iv. 2. 

§ “Exopetecdar, John xv. 26. 

|| 1 John iv. 13; comp. John iii. 34. 
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guides, He corrects, He bears witness, and so forth. All these 
acts are performed under the control of certain conditions 
inherent in a personal nature. It is unnecessary to quote here 
passages in support of this view; they will shortly present 
themselves to us again. 

Here then are two sets of expressions which appear evefi 
contradictory. A conscientious exegesis will be careful not 
to impinge upon the domain of dogmatic theology, and to 
endeavour to efface the difference by a forced interpretation 
of the texts. The solution of the problem does not devolve 
upon exegesis. In fact, John is not the only apostle in whose 
writings we can trace the simultaneous presence of these 
different formulas. Nay, more, they are to be found in the 
primary source of apostolic theology, the Old Testament. The 
phenomenon we are now considering is not new; it recurs 
repeatedly within the compass of Scriptural ideas. We are 
only witnessing again the conception, the birth of a theological 
idea which thus laboriously disengages itself from its germ, 
taking that which had been the enclosure of its germinal 
principle to form its own body, its very essence. In other 
words, this personification of the Spirit of God, or of any other 
divine manifestation, which in the language of the prophets,— 
so vivid,.so poetical, so full of figure and prosopceia,—marks 
the effort of the mind to grasp the abstract, tends to become- 
under speculative treatment, a theory, a metaphysical fact, a 
dogma in short. If we found ourselves just now arrested for a 
moment, it was not because of the doctrinal result itself, which 
is in perfect harmony with other facts of the same kind which 
we have previously established; it was rather because this 
transformation of a popular expression into a formula of high 
philosophy is here less complete than elsewhere—much less so, 
for example, than it is in relation to the person of the Word. 
In the latter case, the fact of the historical personality of Jesus 
could not but hasten to maturity the dogmatic system, while 
no such support was found for the doctrine of the personality of 
the Holy Spirit. Thus the history of dogmas shows that the 
theologians of the Church took far longer in giving precision 
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to their ideas on the third person of the Trinity, than they 
required to define the second. 

We must not allow ourselves, then, to confound the two series 
of expressions used by the apostle John, or to sacrifice the one 
to the other at the dictation of any system whatever, to which 
‘we may ourselves incline. The first series belongs to the 
ancient and popular ideas, not yet recast by philosophical 
reflection. The second series, on the contrary, shows that this 
reflection, which had already given birth to what we have 
called the doctrinal premises of the system, also began to 
_ appropriate this further point of doctrine, and to impose upon 
it its own forms. It is for our dogmatists and philosophers to 
determine to which side inclines the balance of truth; with 
this the exegetical historian has nothing to do. He will be 
satisfied with having verified the fact that the system he is 
expounding, while seeking to rise to a speculative point of 
view, had not as yet fully reached it. In the chapter on the 
Word, we saw how popular expressions sometimes clash 
with the theological language of the schools, but we saw 
also that this did not prevent theology from being complete 
mistress of her own ideas. Here, on the contrary, theology 
is still without form, and has not as yet assimilated to itself . 
the popular conceptions. 

It might be asked, Is the author conscious of this peculiar 
position; and if so, to what extent? In other words, did that 
element of his teaching which seems to us to belong to two 
different forms of the religious conception, appear in the same 
light to himself? We venture to doubt it, both on the ground 
of what has already been said, and for another reason presently 
to be advanced. 

The relation of the Spirit with the Father and the Son is 
that of dependence, as would naturally be supposed on the 
first of the two theories just stated, and as is quite consistent 
with the second. He is sent by the Father and the Son; given 
by the Father and the Son* He does not act of Himself; 


* John iii. 34; xiv. 16, 26; comp. with John xv. 26; xvi. 7; xx. 22. 
+ ’Ad? éavrod, John xvi. 13, and foll. ; é« rod éuod Ajperas 
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He speaks that which He has heard, especially from the Son, 

as the Son also speaks not of Himself. Jesus places: Himself 
by the side of the Father, and on the same level with Him in 
relation to the object of revelation. The Spirit is placed in 

eontact with these two personalities, deriving from them as a 
source. The teaching of the Spirit has the Word for its subject. 

It brings to the mind of the believers that which Jesus had 

already said to them.* He will tell that which Jesus may not 

or cannot utter as yet.{| He bears testimony to Jesus.{ If he 

pronounce sentence of reproof and condemnation on the world, 
it is in view of the position the world has taken with regard 

to Jesus.§ He will glorify Jesus by working for Him and 

under His direction, as the lesser glorifies the greater, as Jesus 

glorified God|| by doing the work of God. Lastly, it is said 
that God gave the Spirit first to the Son, and that He gave it 
abundantly. 

From all this it would seem to follow that the Spirit was 
first in God ; then in Christ also, as a: power inherent in His 
essence; and that finally, after the death of Christ, it was 
manifested in a personal manner, and as working in the be- 
lievers: Ifitis the first duty of biblical theology to give with all 
simplicity the results of a sound exegesis, without any attempt 
to systematize where no system is as yet fairly developed, our 
task must now be fulfilled, since we have shown clearly that 
such is the case in the present instance. The Church has been of 
our opinion, and has sedulously sought something beyond the 
incomplete theses furnished by exegesis alone; and we repeat 
once again, it was an illusion of the theological science of the 
seventeenth century, to imagine that its scholastic formularies 
were sustained by the texts of John. 

But we have not yet reached the ultimatum of our inquiry 
into the essence of the Holy Spirit, as represented by the 


* John xiv. 26. 

+ John xvi. 13. 

+ John xv. 26; 1 John v. 6. 

§ John xvi. 7, and foll. 

|| John xvi. 14; comp. xvii. 4. 
7 John ii. 34; comp. i. 33. 
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apostle; we have yet more to say, and are on the track of 
a new and very interesting discovery, which will in a sense 
confirm the former, without, however, leading to precisely the 
same result. In several passages, and more especially in the 
solemn promise of the Spirit to the world, where the writer 
speaks of Him in a more theoretic manner, he gives Him a 
proper and special name. He calls Him the Paraclete,* or 
more exactly another Paraclete in the place of Jesus, who was 
about to leave His disciples.t| The same name is elsewhere t 
given to Jesus Himself. We willingly adopt the explanation 
of this name, which is accepted now by the majority of inter- 
preters. It designates, according to its etymological meaning, 
some one who helps and sustains by means of speech—that is, 
either by teaching or by the defence of a cause. It is thus the 
Spirit comes in aid of the believers, first and continuously as 
a revealer, next in espousing their cause against the world ;§ 
lastly, in raising them to the dignity of judges.| 

This etymological explanation appears fully to satisfy the 
most competent exegetes. They are the more content with it, 
because the Church, from the earliest times; expressed on this 
point a theory which seems to accord so well with the letter 
of the text, that doubt appears superfluous and out of 
place. And yet there lingers in our mind a doubt of some 
significance, which we venture very modestly to submit to our 
readers: 

In chapter xiv., the Master, at the moment of parting wit! 
His disciples, consoles them, first, by the prospect of another 
life in which they shall see Him again;{ in the second place, 
by reminding them of their mission, in the accomplishment 
of which they will derive the moral force they will need ;** 
lastly, by promising them the Paraclete, literally another 

* ‘O' rapakdynros, John xiv. 16. 

+ John xiv. 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7. 

£ 1 John ii. 1. 

§ Acdackwy, waprupGr, Iroupmrhokwy, EXyXwV. 
|| John xx. 23, 
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Paraclete, who shall abide with them for ever, even the Spirit 
of truth, whom the world cannot receive because it seeth Him 
not, neither knoweth Him.* After this, without further tran- 
sition, He adds, “ I will not leave you orphans; I will come 
unto you,’ etc. This promise cannot be limited to the occasional 
appearances of Jesus after His resurrection, during the brief 
space before the feast of Pentecost. It must necessarily be 
understood of the coming—that is, of the spiritual presence of 
the Lord—promised in other passages also, as continuing to 
the very end of the world. It would be, in the first place, a 
very meagre interpretation to restrict the promise here to 
twelve individuals only, instead of extending it to all believers. 
Again, the word jceabe, ye shall lwe (verse 19), has no real 
meaning on this supposed restriction. The same remark ap- 
plies to verse 20, where this épyec@as, this presence promised, 
has as its effect a close and mystical relation (éy@ év div) 
between Christ and the believers; to verse 21 also, where the 
presence of Christ is represented as dependent on such a rela- 
tion, Christ promising to manifest Himself to the soul that loves 
Him; and, lastly, to verse 23, where it is said that the Father 
will come with the Son. All these phrases are meaningless 
if anything else is intended than the permanent and spiritual 
presence of the Saviour in the souls of His disciples. Butif this 
be the meaning, we cannot but remark the perfect analogy 
which exists between the coming of Christ, and that of the 
Paraclete. When Jesus left this earthly scene, the world saw 
Him no more, but He still remained visible to the believers. 
To their consciousness He is still present, as is said in verse 17 
in regard to the Spirit. He will be in them as the Spirit is. 
Now as this can be no other than a spiritual presence in the 
believers, and as the Paraclete is the Spirit of the Son and of 
the Father, proceeding from and sent forth by them, it follows 
that these are not two distinct and different manifestations, but 
that what is said of the Paraclete is the theological formula by 
which the idea of the relation between Christ and the believer 
is analyzed and changed into a hypostasis, as we have already 
* John xiv. 15—17. 
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seen elsewhere. The perfectly simple and long-established 
idea of the mystical union of the disciples with the glorified 
Master, who continues to live in them, tends to rise into 
the sphere of speculation. The effort of thought, which in 
the abstract idea of the Divinity discovered the person of the 
Word, separated it and presented it as a distinct and concrete 
Being, here finds the person of the Paraclete in the abstract 
idea of spiritual communion between the Word and the be- 
lieving soul, and at least endeavours to render it equally con- 
crete and definite. It is true that this attempt is not so 
successful as the former, because it has not at its disposal 
now, as in the other case, a phraseology already formed by 
the philosophy of the schools. There is, however, an advance 
upon that philosophy, and a very marked approach to the 
theory subsequently accepted by the Church. 

When Jesus says,* “A little while and the world seeth me 
no more, but ye see me ;” and again,t “A little while and ye 
shall not see me, and again a little while and ye shall see me ;” 
He is not, we repeat, speaking of the few hours passed in the 
tomb, and of His personal appearances between the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension. He is referring, on the one hand, to 
the unquestionable fact that the world, which knew the Saviour 
only according to the flesh, knows Him no more after His 
earthly existence ceases; and on the other hand, to the fact, 
foretold by Himself and attested by experience, that the death 
of the Crucified brought doubt and discouragement into the 
hearts of the disciples, that the night of His entombment for a 
time obscured their faith. Undoubtedly the resurrection came 
to restore to them light and courage, and from it will date 
their seeing Him again,t but that term does not denote seeing 
Him with the bodily eyes. The coming of the Master and the 
vision of the disciples—essentially correlative terms—mark § 
the elements of a life in common, the principles of a complex 


* John xiv. 19. 
+ John xvi. 16. 
t Ocewpety. 
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existence, the factors of a mutual relation the closest and 
nearest possible, neither element having any reality, effect, or 
value apart from the other. This relation is not transitory and 
accidental ; it is permanent,” according to the phraseology of 
John. It makes absolutely no difference in the fact, whether 
we name that which dwells within the man, the Spirit, or 
Christ. Literal exegesis pleads for the distinction of the 
persons; speculative reason admits and sanctions it; but 
practical logic demurs, and sees neither the necessity nor the 
utility of it, for whatever effort may be made by the reason, 
it can never succeed in distinguishing, in reality, a double 
operation of the same spirit, acting in the same way, for the 
same end, at the same time, and on the same individual. And 
this being the case, the explanation we have given of the 
theological formula before us, will not appear so paradoxical 
as it may have seemed at first sight. | 

There is, however, one passage which, literally understood, 
establishes the separateness of the two personalities in a manner 
so positive, that our system would seem to come into collision 
with direct evidence. This is the verse t in which Jesus refuses 
to give fuller explanations to His disciples, referring them to the 
Paraclete, who will come afterwards to teach them. As we 
read these words, the necessity seems obvious to adhere to the 
ordinary theory of the diverse functions, apparently assigned to 
the two revealers separately. On fuller consideration, however, 
we shall feel constrained by this passage to change our opinion. 
We must first thoroughly realize to ourselves the fact that the 
Spirit has nothing essentially new to teach us. His teaching 
consists in bringing to remembrance that which Jesus has 
Himself spoken.t This necessity exists because the divine 
revelation, as contained in its fulness in the Word, is too 
profound for human reason, and can be exhausted or fathomed 
only by means of what we may venture to call the divine 
exegesis—the continuous and progressive interpretation given 

* Mévev. 
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by the Spirit of God, while the words and systems of men are 
soon learntand apprehended. This exegesis must always prove 
that it comes from God; this it will do by showing that that 
which it teaches has been already revealed by the Word; other- 
wise the revelation made by the Word would be—that which it 
cannot possibly be—incomplete and inadequate. It is moreover 
a point of view which the New Testament never abandons, and 
to which the Church has still more closely adhered, that reve- 
lation, objectively considered, cannot be perfectible, or in need 
of being supplemented, since 1t would thus declare what it has 
given to the world by the lips and in the life of the Saviour, to 
be insufficient.* It appertained only to the Old Testament to 
speak of a progressive development of revelation. Ifthe reveal- 
ing Spirit is in future to go beyond this sphere, it must be to 
give special instructions in reference to particular contingen- 
cies,f and to apply the truths previously revealed to questions 
and doubts which may arise in the advance of thought. 
To this must be added the important fact that the apparent 
antithesis between the persons which the letter expresses in 
the passage above cited, is expressly negatived a few lines 
further on,t where Jesus declares that He Himself will go on 
to teach in the times to come, and that He will teach the very 
same things which just before He seemed to assign to another 
Teacher. This last passage, showing that the distinction of 
the persons exists on the surface of the words only, and not in 
the thought itself, is to our mind conclusive. 

It is not, then, as it appears to us, a matter of difficulty to 
prove that the apostle predicts absolutely the same thing, and 
in the same terms, of the Paraclete and of Christ; and that the 
relation of believers with both is identical. See, again, the 
passage § which says distinctly, “The anointing which ye 
have received” (that is to say, the Spirit, or the Paraclete,) 
“teacheth you of all things. And now abide in Him, that 


* John xvii. 6; xv. 15; xii. 50. 

+ John xvi. 13; comp. 1 John ii. 27. 
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when He shall appear, we may have confidence, and not be 
ashamed before Him at His coming.” Evidently here, He 
whose coming was expected and the Paraclete are one and the 
same person. If this be so, it is natural that the action of the 
Paraclete should be represented sometimes as personal, some- 
times as impersonal; and, in the former case, sometimes as dis- 
tinct from that of Christ, sometimes as one with it. Exegesis 
assuredly cannot deny these facts; it remains to be determined 
whether the manner in which we have endeavoured. to appre- 
hend this variety of formulary, apparently incompatible and 
paradoxical, is really the only one possible. We must be careful, 
however, in examining it, not to blend unadvisedly scholastic 
dogma with textual exegesis. 

The Spirit, then, carries on the work of Christ. The Word 
must needs become man, but He could not always abide as man 
upon earth. His object had been to give to the world that 
which it did not possess, light, love, life, —that is to say, His own 
essence or substance. This substance or essence of the Word 
was to remain in the world, even after the form under which 
it had been first communicated to it had ceased to exist. Jesus 
died: the Christ, the Incarnate Word, quitted this earth; but 
His substance did not quit it; the Spirit of Christ remained 
in the world, at least in that portion of the world which 
received and accepted it. Nothing can be more true than that 
which is said* of this influence of the Word upon the world. 
The Spirit of Christ, as an active power, as the principle of the 
spiritual life, was only enabled to display all its vitality and 
force after He who had been its personal representative, its 
visible source, had vanished from the eyes of the world. Such 
is the deep meaning of that symbolic act, in which the risen 
Master, on parting from His disciples,} gives them His Spirit, 
breathing upon them, as the Creator breathed upon the first 
man; but He communicates to them a life more precious than 
Adam received, a life the preservation of which depends, not 


* John xvi. 7. 


+ John xx, 22. 
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on abstinence from the forbidden fruit of the tree of an earthly 
paradise, but on’ the participation of a new and imperishable 
manna, given to whomsoever asks; a life, lastly, which, far from 
being lost through tasting the fruits of the tree of knowledge, 
offers, on the contrary, the most beautiful fruits of that tree to 
all who may desire them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
OF LOVE. 


WE have seen what faith is in itself,—how it is formed, de- 
veloped, and sustained in a man; how it modifies and controls 
the nature and the individuality of him who possesses it, or, 
rather, who is possessed by it. We now come to consider its 
outward manifestations; this is the second element, the practical 
side of divine truth, the Christian life in the various phases of 
it with which we are familiar in our experience of society. 
This part of the theology of John is but very slightly developed. 
This is in harmony with the nature of mysticism, which de- 
lights to dwell within itself, and does not readily seek channels 
of communication beyond its own inner sphere. If it is of a 
sickly, dreamy, fantastic cast, this tendency leads it into very 
deplorable errors. So long as it confines itself within the limits 
of sound religious feeling, not under the sway of the imagina- 
tion, its manifestations will be simple and concentrated, rather 
than various and multiform. It is for this reason no other 
apostle has so fully as the apostle John, comprehended and 
described the Christian life, under the simple idea of love. 
Before speaking of love, we may dwell for a moment on the 
negative aspect of the effects of faith. The external proof of 
the existence of faith is the absence of sin. This effect is a 
corollary, a postulatum inseparable from the very idea of faith. 
The Christian, born of God, sins not, because sin is the attribute 
of the children of the devil. “ Whosoever abideth in Christ,” 
it is said, sinneth not;* he that is born of God cannot sin; 


* 1 John iii. 6, 9. 
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whosoever sinneth, knoweth not God. This is the victory 
which Christ has won over the devil in the heart of the 
believer,* or which the believer himself has gained,f which is 
the same thing, for this victory could not be achieved except 
by union with Christ, the conqueror of both the world and the 
devil. The latter has no more hold on the believer; +t since 
a victory won by Christ cannot be other than complete and 
final. Our faith is then in itself a victory over the world.§ 
Again, it is said that the believer is clean,|| which must mean 
purged from sin. If we read of this purification, sometimes as 
effected by the blood, sometimes by the teaching of the Lord,{ 
this does not constitute any real difference in the fact. It is 
always faith which serves as the bond between cause and effect. 
Lastly, it is said again that the believer is free** from sin, and 
this enfranchisement is derived from the fact that he continues 
in Christ’s word, that he knows the truth—that is to say, he is 
in union with the Son. Previous sins are pardoned; {Tf they are 
no more to be mentioned. All these various formulas, when 
fairly analyzed, lend confirmation to our thesis that faith and 
sin are necessarily antipathetic, and cannot co-exist. 

All that we have just said is the logical consequence-of the 
theory. But we find this theory confronted with experience, 
which can produce no such perfect believers, exempt from all 
sin ; for it would be an illusion, culpable in itself,tt to hold that 
we are without sin. And let it be observed, this last assertion 
does not relate to the period preceding faith ; 1t is not designed 
to refute the error of those who might think they had no need 
of redemption for themselves, but it is addressed to men who 
have already overcome the wicked one within them, through 


* 1 John iv. 4. 
+ 1 John ii. 18, and foll. 
{ 1 John v. 18. 
§ 1 John v. 4. 
|| John xiii. 10. 
7 1 Johni. 7; John xv. 3. 
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the power of Christ.* To these the apostle deems 1t necessary 
to address every form of warning and exhortation. Jesus. 
Himself prays God to keep the believer from the power of the 
evil one ;f He speaks in another place { of withered, fruitless 
branches which are to be cut off from the vine. Nay, more, 
even those Christians who are in no danger of being cast 
away, since their hope of life is steadfast, and sustained by the 
intercession of their brethren,§ are still spoken of as liable 
to sin. They are taught to seek the pardon which they per- 
petually need from Christ, who, in His capacity as the Paraclete, 
is given to be at once their helper on earth and their intercessor 
with the Father.|| All unrighteousness, all that is opposed to 
the strict idea of right, is sin ; but every sin does not lead to 
death—that is, not finally and irrevocably. It is impossible 
for sin to lead to life, since it has no life in it; but life is not 
utterly lost by every sin.** 

Thus theory comes into collision with experience, and is 
forced to abandon its logical conclusions. ‘The spiritual birth, 
which, according to the analogy of physical birth,t} was repre- 
sented to us as an instantaneous fact completed at once, now 
appears as a continuous process carried on day by day in the 
life of the believer. We have noted the same phenomenon in 
the teaching of Paul, and found it sustained in that case by 
still more numerous examples. It is impossible for exegetes 


* 1 John ii. 13; comp. v. 5. 

+ John xvii. 15. 
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** The difference between mortal and venial sins has much occupied 
theologians, especially the casuists. As the apostle does not explain his 
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most probable explanation, which is moreover sustained by a passage 
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to deny the fact without doing violence to the most explicit 
texts. On the other hand, we strongly condemn any attempt 
to conciliate them, and to amalgamate the two views, so as to 
evolve from them some middle term. We repeat, it is in our 
opinion one of the great merits of Biblical theology, that it does 
not sacrifice to logic either experience on the one hand, or the 
ideal on the other, but presents us in the former with a mirror 
which may preserve us from all self-deception with regard to 
our supposed moral perfection (a deception so frequent and so 
habitual to human nature); and gives us, in the latter, the 
standard and pattern to which our frail and faulty virtue is 
ever to aspire. If the theology of the schools should venture 
to sacrifice the ideal, it would destroy the spring of all Chris- 
tian activity. The divinity of Christianity is evidenced most 
strongly by the fact, that it presents to man an ideal which he 
could never have evolved from his own experience, whether 
internal or external; an ideal towards which he is ever striving, 
but to which he never attains, and which upon a grander scale, 
but with the same apparently contradictory properties, is set 
forth as the ultimate and final goal of the whole race of man— 
the kingdom of God upon earth. That which the historical 
Church is to this kingdom, the experimental Christian is to the 
theoretical; he bears his title, not as the badge of a perfection 
attained, but as indicating the tendency of his life, and the 
means which are to lead him to perfection as his final goal. 
Let us now pass on to the description of the positive effect 

of faith ; this, as we have already said, is love.* The classic 
passage here is the fourth chapter of the epistle.— The source 
of all love is God; He has first loved, and proved His love by 
the sending of His Son. He who is born of God loves like 
God, and he who loves proves by that very fact that he is 
born of God. Hence it is that love turns first towards its 
source, namely to God and Christ; and in this sphere it is 
identical with faith,t and in opposition to the love of the 

* "Ayan. 

+ Verses 7—21. 
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world and its pleasures.* It is the bond which binds indis- 
solubly the believer to God and to Christ; for he who dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God,t and in the love of Christ,—that is 
to say, in the love which Christ has for him. 

From this love flows love to man. The love of God is per- 
fected and manifested in love to the brethren.t Whenever 
the writer speaks of this love, he uses the expression “to love 
one another,”’§ and he speaks of it in such a manner as to 
limit the idea to the sphere of believers, so that he always 
mentions at the same time the fundamental opposition between 
them and the world. Wehave found no passage which speaks 
of what is called the universal brotherhood of all men, and 
this will not surprise us when we think of the absolute anta- 
gonism which the theology of John establishes between God 
and the world. We have seen him adopting as a sort of 
motto the words “He that is not with me is against me.” 
When it is said, || “He who loveth God (the author of the 
spiritual birth) will love Him also that is begotten of God,” 
the love is not extended to any who lack this qualification. It 
may even be said that the love of the human race at large 
is explicitly repudiated, or at least set aside, and ignored by 
one utterance put into the lips of Jesus. The love which 
believers have for one another is not the effect of a personal 
inclination, it is rather a natural symptom of their common 
regeneration, of the equality of their relation to the Father.** 
Thus they are called brethren,ff and the passages ordinarily 
understood as speaking of universal love,tt ought really to be 
interpreted in a more restricted sense. 


* 1 John ii. 15. 

+ 1 John iv. 16; xv. 9. 

t 1 John iv. 12. 

§ John xii. 34; xv. 12,17; 1 John iii. 11, 23; iv. 11. 

|| 1 John v. 1. 

“| John xvii. 9. [But even our Lord’s prayer for His disciples had for 


its ultimate object that ‘‘ the world may know that Thou hast sent me.” 


—-Ep. | 
** John xvil. 21. 
tt ‘AdedAdol, passim. 
tt For example, 1 John iii. 17 ; iv. 20, ete. 
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Love is in itself a feeling, a disposition of the soul, an ineli- 
nation. It attains its perfection, not by word or profession, 
but by deed.* Herein is our love to God manifested, that we 
keep His commandments.{ Having reached this point, and 
become at the same time the complete and true expression. of 
the faith, it has power to overcome the world. It casts out 
fear, and can face the world with boldness on the great final 
day, knowing that the Lord is on its side.t 

Love to God consists in keeping His commandments. These 
commandments are nowhere enumerated in detail; sometimes 
they are mentioned, but only by way of example, and Christ is 
represented as the living expression and illustration of them 
all.§ To Christian feeling is entrusted the charge of recognizing 
its duties; it cannot err on this path, since the fulfilment of duty 
is natural to it. He who is born of God is no more flesh, but 
spirit, || and his deeds are the deeds of the spirit. In order to 
understand the full scope of the idea before us, we may adhere 
mainly to the beautiful allegory of the branch in the vine,{l 
which contains all its essential elements. The true point of 
comparison there, is the organic oneness of the stem and the 
branches, and the intimate connexion between the Saviour and 
the believers. Both relations alike point to the idea of the 
natural development of an intrinsic and innate force, without 
any external and artificial aid. 

It would then be perfectly out of place to offer an enume- 
ration of certain terms belonging to the writings of John, by 
means of which a system of ethical theology might be formed, 
or what is called a special moral code. A complete system 
could never be thus derived, and the numerous omissions 
would render the result meagre and inadequate. We shall 
confine ourselves to observing that among these terms are 
several which belong to the popular mode of speech, and 


* 1 John ii. 18. 

+ 1 John v. 3; ii. 5; John xiv. 21. 

t 1 John iv. 17, 18. 

§ For example, 1 John iii. 16, and foll.; John xiii. 14, etc. 
|| John iii. 6. 

7 John xv. 1, and foll. 
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others which recall the peculiar forms of the theology of the 
apostle. In the first class we may cite to do good, to do 
righteousness.** This last expression is synonymous with 
loving the brethren.t In the second class we may place the 
phrases to do the truth, to walk wm the light.{ All this, as the 
reader will observe, is insufficient to build up a doctrine of 
particular duties; and we may say, generally, that a theology 
which makes faith the essence of obedience,§ does not need 
to construct a special system of ethics, or to give an enumera- 
tion of individual acts of duty. We are justified, then, in our 
comprehension of the theological theory of John under the two 
heads of faith and life.| 

In the conception of love which we have just developed, the 
idea, of the Church, that is of the community of believers, is 
virtually contained. It is true that’ it is present only in an 
abstract form, and without the special qualifications by which 
the Church, in the historical and dogmatic sense of the word, 
is distinguished from every other sort of religious assembly. » 
We may add that these qualifications are nowhere specified by 
John. He does not go beyond the figure of a flock, on which 
he delights to dwell at length, and out of which he constructs‘ 
one of the most popular allegories of the Bible. But this 
allegory, beautiful as it 1s, only sets forth the relations of the 
sheep with the shepherd. It has no application at all to the 
relations which may or ought to subsist among the sheep 
themselves, inasmuch as they have a common purpose to 
fulfil, a mission to the world or for it. The idea we thus 
obtain is at most that of an ideal Church, a community of 


* ’Ayaboroet, John v. 29; rovety thy dixacoctvyy, 1 John ii. 29; iti. 7, 10. 

+ The term dixavos is explained by ovX dpapTaver (1 John iii. (gr and is 
not used in a more specifically theological or Christian sense. 

L Toety riv adjdevay, John ili. 21; 1 John 1.6; & 7G dwt repirareip, 
1 Johni. 7; i. 9. 

§ John vi. 28, and foll. 

|| We may remark, in passing, that the idea of sanctification is nowhere 
mentioned separately in John’s writings; ayacuwos (John xvii. 17, and foll.) 
is consecration to the ministry. 

7 John x. 1—16. 
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believers whom the affairs of social life do not touch, not of 
a community which is to be the active leaven of the world, 
and which has itself constant need of re-organization, and 
re-formation. 

In his epistle the writer had further occasion to speak 
of the Church, because it was actually in existence, with its 
wants and its works. In fact, we here observe a number 
of such expressions as we know, we believe, ete., expressions 
evidently conveying the idea of a community, of a solidarity 
between the writer and other persons. The same idea is 
apparent in the exhortation to examine in common, or at 
least in the common interest, every doctrine* which seeks to 
gain authority in the Church. The spirit which teaches and 
directs the individuals, becomes the spirit of the entire com- 
munity, so that the members composing it are guided in the 
same manner and to the same end. On closer examination, 
however, we find that we are still in the region of abstract 
‘theory. What is before us is not the historic Church, not 
even the Pauline Church with its simple forms and its spiri- 
tual basis. This would be out of place here; it is unneeded 
when the theme is the ideal Church. What is here discussed 
is not a question of teachers and directors; the Spirit guides 
and instructs all the members directly and alike. The Twelve, 
or, more generally, those who were with Jesus from the begin- 
ning,t have some advantage over the rest, but an advantage 
altogether external and accidental, in that they could teach 
from their own historical experience. But even this advantage 
is of no moment ; for the Paraclete, who comes Himself to teach 
and to bear witness, and who is promised to all believers, is 
unquestionably their equal, and even their superior. Whoso- 
ever has the Spirit, has also the keys—that is, the power to 
pardon or to retain sin.{t The apostle, writing to his Christians, 
speaks to them as to men who already know all things,§ and 


* Aoxwacla mvevidtwv, 1 John iv. 1, and foll. 
+ John xv. 27. 

{ John xx. 23. 

§ 1 John ii. 20, 21, 27. 
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have no further need of teaching. Thus everything is re- 
garded from the ideal point of view; everything tends to a 
close and perfect union, to an identification of all in God and 
in Christ. This does not infer a social organization in which 
each should have his special place and duties; there is no 
mention of working for one another, of mutual edification, of 
the consolidation of the work within by combined efforts, and 
its extension without by active co-operation in the struggle 
against the world. Mysticism is something too self-absorbed, 
seeking nothing beyond its own inner sphere; social necessities 
do not concern it. Such a Church as is here spoken of never 
had other than an ideal existence, as is the case also in refer- 
ence to those Christians free from all taint of sin, of whom we 
have already repeatedly spoken, Experience has not furnished 
the elements of such a picture : all that experience can do is to 
bring the ideal figure into a more vivid light, by the shadows 
which it projects, and with which it constantly surrounds it. 

It devolves on us here to say a word further upon baptism. 
This is certainly mentioned in the writings of John, and this 
fact might be brought forward to prove that the Church, as 
an actual and visible institution, is not altogether ignored in 
the outline of his theology; for baptism is an ecclesiastical 
institution; it is the rite of initiation into a community ; it is, 
in a word, something material and external, which argues an 
organization of the same nature. Nevertheless, we maintain 
our assertion. There are very few passages in which baptism 
is spoken of from a doctrinal point of view ;* and in these the 
reference is not to the Church, but to faith only, which is 
equivalent to saying that baptism is regarded from the stand- 
point of the union of the individuals with Christ, and not from 
that of the union of believers among themselves, and of the 
formation of the ecclesiastical community. Again: in the 
same passages, a lower place or value is assigned to the water 
than to the Spirit;f or, again, the blood of Christ is set forth 
as the most important element; and in any case, baptism is 


* John iii. 5; 1 John v. 6, 8. 
+ Comp. John i. 31, 33. 
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represented as a symbol of the spiritual birth, and not as the 
commemorative sign of an association, We are not then carried 
beyond the limits of the individualism which we have traced 
throughout this system. 

The Lord’s Supper, which Paul takes in one place as a symbol 
of the communion of the Church, John does not even mention. 
We do not say that the exegetes are wrong, who discover an 
allusion to this sacred institution in the celebrated passage 
relating to the bread from heaven, which we have already 
analyzed, and who regard this as a theological explanation of 
the rite. But if we admit this interpretation, 1t 1s only the 
more evident that we are right in our main assertion. In fact, 
in that passage again, the reference is solely to the individual 
communion of the believer with the Saviour, and we shall not 
find in it the slightest trace of a broader application or 
interpretation, which should introduce us to the life of the 
community. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
OF LIFE. 


WE are now brought to the ultimate design of the divine 
economy, and consequently to the keystone of the arch of 
John’s theology. We find both in the words, “that ye might 
have life.’* Not only does the apostle himself constantly 
return to this conclusion, but there is not a single discourse of 
Jesus which does not proclaim it as the end of His work, as 
the object of all the efforts of man. There can be no need to 
cite the texts in support of this assertion; they are found on 
every page; and the most remarkable passages will present 
themselves on special grounds as we advance. 

In thus commencing our observations on life, we shall first 
establish several facts of the highest importance, and at the 
same time very characteristic of the system which we are 
expounding. The first of these facts is that life is an 
immediate effect of faith. He who believes unto life, has 
already passed from the kingdom of death into the kingdom 
of life.t Life, then, is not something appertaining exclusively 
to the future. It has its root and source in union with the 
Son and the Father, who alone possess essential life.t He who 
has the Son will then necessarily§ have that which is essential 
to the Son, namely life, as he has already received light and 
love; he will have it vm himself no less essentially.|| It is, 

* John xx. 31. | 
+ “Exe, weraBéBnxe, John v. 24; comp. vi. 40, 47, 54. 
+ John v. 26. 


§ 1 John v. 11, and foll. 
|| John vi, 53. 
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then, indifferent whether we say that God gives life to the 
believers, or rather has given it, or that the Son gives it.* 
We may mention, in passing, the expressions bread of life, 
living water, and others,f the explanation of which has already 
been given in the chapter on Faith. We merely observe 
here that the very image which they contain, that of vivifying 
nourishment,t which is changed into the very substance of 
the body receiving it, is well adapted to convey the idea of 
this direct impartation of life. 

Besides these expressions, we meet with others, which are 
not derived directly from this mystical conception, and which 
consequently are not of a nature to prove the thesis we are 
here establishing. It will be remembered that this has been 
the case also in referencé to other points. Thus, when it is 
said, || “ He who followeth me shall have the light of life,” this 
may be understood of the illumination of the reason by the 
Gospel, and of a progressive advance towards life eternal. The 
same remark will apply to the passages which speak of the 
“qwords of eternal life.”1 These passages, however, while less 
explicit, are in no way opposed to the sense which we hold to 
be the most essential, and cannot be used by exegesis to lessen 
its significance. 

In all the formulas we have just cited, life is therefore 
represented as flowing naturally from union with Christ as its 
source, and this fact will govern all that relates to it, if the 
system be consistent with itself. Certain passages, however, 
have been adduced, which would seem to suggest some doubts 
as to this direct connection of cause and effect. Thus some 
have brought forward the expression which speaks of nutri- 
ment unto life,** as though it conveyed a temporary rela- 

* John x. 28; xvii. 2; 1 John v. 11. 

+ *Apros fv, or fwijs, John vi. 35, 48, 51; vdap fdr, iv. 10, and foll. 

+ John vi. 33. 

§ We find the latter truth again, but stated without a figure, in John 
xi. 25 (xiv. 6). 

|| John viii. 12. 

4] John vi. 63, 68; xii. 50. 

** Kis Swyv, John iv. 14, and vi. 27. 
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tion, and they have interpreted it as meaning through the 
present life until the future, which will be the true life—tife 
eternal. Such an interpretation is inadmissible. In the two 
passages quoted in the last note, faith, under the figures of 
bread and water, is indicated as the food which truly gives 
life,* and the quality of producing a durable and permanent 
effectt is ascribed to it, a quality which does not belong to 
physical nutriment, since that does not prevent the recurrence 
of hunger and thirst. Thus it is erroneous, again, to un- 
derstand that which is called t “fruit unto life eternal,” of 
evangelical work, as ultimately procuring that life for the 
apostles, as a recompense. The fruit is the new converts 
themselves. The labours of the disciples are compared to a 
harvest; they gain or reap the souls of the men who listen to 
them ; this is the good grain, these are the sheaves which they 
gather into their granary, and that granary is life eternal. 
Evidently this solution of the allegory, so far from being 
opposed to the idea of the immediate bestowment of life, tends 
to establish it. Lastly,it may be objected that the verb to live, 
which sometimes takes the place of the formula to have life, is 
only used in the present tense in speaking of Christ, while it 
is always in the future when the reference is to believers. 
But this assertion is unfounded. Not only is the present 
employed of believers also,§ but the future argues nothing 
against our thesis; for sometimes|| the employment of the 
future, or rather of the aorist, is simply dictated by the rules 
of syntax, and has no connection with the theological idea. 
Again, ‘i it is said that the catastrophe which will bring 
Jesus Himself for a while into the night of the grave, will 
plunge His disciples also for a time into the darkness of 
despair and doubt; but that after this, the day of life, in the 
twofold sense of that word, will dawn again for Him and for 


* Kis expressing the effect. 
+ BpGows pévovea. 

{ John iv. 36. 

§ John xi. 26. 

|| 1 John iv. 9. 
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them. The future, in this phrase, is then another evidence in 
support of our assertion. Finally, in other passages,* the 
future is used simply because of the hypothetical nature of 
the discourse. 

With this first doctrinai fact relating to life, is associated a 
second, inseparable from the former,—that of its eternal dura- 
tion.f It would be a strange error to endeavour to make any 
distinction between that which is simply called life, and that 
which is elsewhere spoken of as life eternal, as if the latter 
idea contained anything more than the former, or referred to 
another period of human existence. The two expressions are 
absolutely equivalent, and are sometimes used interchangeably 
in one and the same phrase.t In truth, it could not be other- 
wise; it is impossible to conceive of a divine life as liable to 
or capable of interruption; nor can we suppose it to pass 
through a gradual development, or successive gradations; we 
nowhere find it said that this life, in being transmitted from 
Christ to the believer, is communicated at first in an enfeebled 
and modified form, to be afterwards invigorated and perfected. 
The qualification elernal may then be said to be a superfluous 
epithet, or an attribute already contained in the idea of the 
subject. We might be inclined to suggest that this epithet 
has only been added to declare more explicitly that the 
mystical theology ignores the distinction which may be made 
elsewhere between the present and the future life. Be this as 
it may, the writer is consistent with himself in affirming that 
physical death cannot interrupt or disturb that life,§ or in 
refusing to apply the common notion of death to the moment 
of man’s departure from earth. || 

After this, it only remains for us to ask what this life is in 
its essential properties. We nowhere find a definition of it. 
But etymology will supply us with the elements we need, and 

* John vi. 51, 57, and foll.; xi. 25. 


+ Zon aldnos. 

£ John iti. 36; v. 24, 39, and foll.; vi. 53, and foll.; 57, and foll. ; 
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the history of religious thought in biblical matters will help 
us to complete the definition. 

We shall there discover, in the first place, the idea of a real 
existence, an existence such as is proper to God and to the 
Word: an imperishable existence—that is to say, not subject 
to the vicissitudes and imperfections of the finite world. ° 
This primary idea is repeatedly expressed, at least in a 
negative form;* it leads to a doctrine of immortality, or, to 
speak more correctly, of life, far surpassing any that had been 
expressed in the formulas of the current philosophy or 
theology, and resting upon premises and conceptions altogether 
different. In fact, it can dispense both with the philosophical 
thesis of the immateriality or indestructibility of the human 
soul, and with the theological thesis of a miraculous corporeal 
reconstruction of our person; theses, the first of which is 
altogether foreign to the religion of the Bible, and the second 
absolutely opposed to reason. 

In the second place, the idea of life, as it.is conceived in this 
system, implies the idea of a power, an operation, a communi- 
cation, since this life no longer remains, so to speak, latent or 
passive in God and in the Word, but through them reaches 
the believer. It is not a neutral, somnolent thing; it is not 
a plant without fruit; it is a germ which is to find fullest 
development.t In the passages which may be cited on this 
subject, we must be careful not to understand by the prayers 
which are sure of being heard, the selfish demands of private 
interest: the context clearly shows that the reference is to the 
efforts and results of Christian and apostolic labour, which 
appear as so many blossoms and fruits of the union of the 
disciples with the Saviour. | 

Lastly, we know already, from our summary of the elements 
of Mosaism, that the idea of life contains that of satisfaction 
and happiness. These are the direct results of union with 
Christ. The terms which designate this union, and which are 


* John iii. 15, and Toll. ; x. 285 x1.°26, 
t John xiv. 12, and foll.; xvi. 23, and foll. 
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at the same time synonymous with that of having life,* are 
transferred in the same way to the condition of blessedness. 
Thus the expression ye shall see me,t which must necessarily 
be taken in the spiritual sense, is intimately associated and 
employed alternately with the other expression, ye shall rejovce, 
ye shall be happy. This happiness of the Christian, by the 
very fact of its flowing directly from an indissoluble union, 
is in its turn indestructible; it increases, it becomes more 
perfect with each new success of apostolic labours; it gains 
strength by every new inward experience of the Christian ;§ it — 
belonged first to Christ, and from Him it passes to the be- 
lievers,|| in whom, consequently, it has the same attributes as 
in Him. True, it can be realized only through sharp trials, 
a painful conflict, a stern apprenticeship of sorrow and priva- 
tion; but the joy which follows is all the more pure and 
complete ;1 the anguish is forgotten when this life-travail 
is fulfilled** The happiness of the believer is peace of heart, 
an imperturbable calm, that assurance of possessing the true 
treasure, which makes the soul indifferent to those mere 
worldly advantages which yield no satisfaction. This peace, 
the Master, in returning to His Father, left to the disciples as 
His parting gift. T 

Such, as it seems to us, is the relation of the inner life to the 
outer, as it is defined in the writings of the apostle John. The 
triumph over death, and over the fear it can inspire, is here, as 
we see, full and final. Not only is the sting taken from death, 
death itself seems to be done away. From this point of view, 
we shall not expect to find in this system any lengthened 
eschatology. In fact, in the theory we have just unfolded, 
there is no place for this branch of ordinary theology. We 


* John vi, 56; x. 28. 

+ John xvi. 16—22, dpecbé pe. 

t John xvi. 22, 24. 

§ 1 Johni. 4. 

|| John xv. 11; xvii. 13. 
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shall not then be surprised to find that the gospel we are exa- 
mining, and the teaching of Jesus as contained in it, remain true 
to this theory, and exclude by their very silence that which we 
have elsewhere found to be the principal object of Christian 
expectation. Doubtless it is impossible for mortals altogether to 
disregard the change which awaits them at the close of their 
earthly career; but if our author touches on this subject, it is 
only in such a way as to divest it of all theological importance. 
For, in the development of the individual existence, the deci- 
sive moment, the culminating point, is not that in which the 
body dies, but rather that in which the soul begins to live its 
true life, the life which is alone deserving of the name; and 
this moment will necessarily take precedence of the other, if it 
is to have all the importance which the system attaches to it. 
Thus the current eschatological ideas of primitive Chris- 
tianity are not found in the gospel of John, or, at the most, 
if they are adverted to in some popular forms of expression, 
they are so isolated that they in no way affect the system as a 
whole. In order to show this, we shall enter into some details. 
The fourth gospel is the only New Testament scripture which 
says nothing of the approaching end of the world,* or of the 
second coming of Christ. It would be clearly erroneous to give 
this construction to words which are to be understood of the 
spiritual return of Christ, of which the other gospels also speak 
as a promise of the Lord, and with which we identify the send- 
ing of the Paraclete. It is said expressly that this coming will 
depend on the love of the individual to Christ;{ this excludes 
altogether the idea of the second coming, and it is needless 
to seek elsewhere subsidiary proofs in support of our expla- 
nation. Another text,§ which some might be disposed to con- 
nect with the idea of the second coming, evidently refers to 
the fact that the Lord will come to all His disciples in the 


* The promise contained in John xiv. 16 even implies, though obscurely, 
a contrary expectation. 

+ John xiv. 18, 28. 

{ John xiv. 21. 
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moment of death, to bear them at once into the abode of the 
blessed. We say at once, and we repudiate wholly the notion 
of any intervening period, because if that were admitted, the 
doctrine already sufficiently established of the nature of life 
would be overthrown, and the consolation promised to the 
disciples, who could not be satisfied with the prospect of a 
universal but distant resurrection,* would be nullified. The 
entire chapter, from which we have just taken a number of 
quotations, is moreover opposed to the interpretation we are 
disputing, inasmuch as it affirms that Christ will return only 
for His chosen ones.f In this way we have it established, at the 
same time, that there is no indication of an intermediate state 
between death and the resurrection. The promise of Christ’s 
return to seek His own, necessarily implies their reception 
into the eternal mansions of the Father, and nowhere is there 
any allusion to a subsequent change of condition or of abode. 
For a little while, the disciples were about to be separated 
locally from the Master;{ but this separation was to be con- 
doned or neutralized by His spiritual presence,} and would 
cease altogether as one by one was called to Himself. They 
were to follow Him, first, in His ministry, and afterwards in 
His death,|| and were thus to be reunited to Him even locally.4 

Of all the facts of eschatology, the only one of which passing 
mention is made, is the resurrection of the dead. In some pas- 
sages,** the spiritual resurrection is compared to the physical, 
and explained, so to speak, by its analogy with it; but it is 
declared, at the same time, to be greater and more important.tt 

* John xi. 24. 

t+ John xiv. 22. 

t John xiii. 33. 

§ John xiv. 18, and foll. 
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It is spoken of again in another connection,* where the fact 
that. eternal life is already actually possessed by some, is in 
a manner confirmed by the promise of the resurrection ; this 
is only the repetition, in more popular terms, of the doctrine 
already asserted in a more mystical manner, that to the be- 
liever there is no true death. In a word, the phrase “J will 
raise him wp,” says neither more nor less than the other phrase, 
“though he were dead, yet shall he ive”t unless we maintain 
that the writer contradicts himself. We should even say that 
this last passage very explicitly justifies our interpretation of 
the others which have just been quoted. In fact, we see in it 
how the belief of Martha, that her brother would rise again at 
the general resurrection of the dead,—a belief in which she 
could not at this moment find adequate consolation,—was not 
precisely negatived by Jesus, but was deprived of all theological 
value, in comparison with that other belief, that life and resur- 
rection begin even now, triumphing over death in him who 
receives both directly from the Saviour. In the passage from 
chapter v., referred to above,t it is equally evident that the dis- 
course is based upon this mystical idea, while the popular hope, 
founded upon Jewish eschatology, is thrown into the back- 
ground, It might remain for those who could not rise to the 
height of the other. I do not say that the notion of a resurrection 
in the end of time is repudiated by this teaching of John, but I 
do say that mystical theology only touches upon it to assimilate 
it and transform it into its own likeness. In how many instances 
will nota sound exegesis of the other gospels lead us to suppose 
that Jesus, in His teachings in relation to the future, voluntarily 
adopted forms of expression which savour of the materialism of 
the popular beliefs. And shall we not be authorized in making 
the same supposition here, when the spiritual explanation is 
expressly given side by side ? ) 


our Lord goes on to speak of Judgment and of the general Resurrection.” 
—Ep. | 

* John vi. 39, 40, 44, 54, eye dvacrjcw adrév, 

+ John xi, 25. 

t John v. 21, and foll. 
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That we may omit nothing connected with our subject, we 
observe further that the gospel of John is profoundly silent 
on all the other eschatological ideas and questions which are 
elsewhere intimately associated with that of the resurrection. 
Thus we find no mention of Sheol or Hades, of the power 
of the devil over the dead, of the rest or sleep of the grave, 
or of the future body. How should the spirit concern 
itself about the body ? For the present, at least, it will not 
occupy itself with the subject. The idea of a future and 
universal judgment is repudiated * as something superfluous, 
and deprived of any theological basis; and if in this con- 
nection the last day is spoken of, tit is clear that the reference 
is to the manner in which the lot of each individual will be 
decided at the time of his death, according to the relation in 
which he has stood to the Saviour. Everywhere, then, the 
doctrine of the future life is absolutely spiritualized,§ and 
nowhere shall we discover anything to suggest that it is so 
in its bearing on believers only, while for others there will be 
a slumber in the tomb, an ultimate resurrection, and a final 
judgment, according to the current notion. We may add that 
the term kingdom of God, a name borrowed essentially from 
popular eschatology, occurs only twice in the text of John, on 
occasions when Jesus is led to make use of familiar formularies.|| 
In the first of these passages, there is simply the negation of 
the political idea; and it is impossible to deduce anything from 
it which might serve to supplement the theory of John’s 
gospel. In the second passage, where the object is to prepare 
Nicodemus for the new ideas about to be set before him, en- 
trance into the kingdom of God is so immediately connected 
with the new birth and with faith, that it is obvious there can 
be no allusion here to the final issues of the world’s history. 

* John iii. 17, and foll.; xii. 47, and foll. 


+ This is in direct antagonism to John v. 27—29.—Eb. 

t John xii. 48. 

§ John teaches the resurrection of the body quite as explicitly as Paul 
See John v. 26.—Ep. 

|| John xviii. 36, and iii. 3, 5. 

“| We have found in the gospel of John only one passage in which the 
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For the rest, the theology of the fourth gospel contains 
with reference to these matters only this one thesis, that for 
believers it is gain to die. They will then be reunited to 
Christ even locally ; the imperfections of earthly existence 
will no more affect them; they will exchange them for the 
bliss of heaven, and will rejoice in the glory of Christ.* 

Let it be observed that we say the theology of the fourth 
gospel. We intend by this expression, that system, that par- 
ticular mode of conceiving of the essence of Christianity, which 
we have called the mysticism of John, and of which we are 
now completing the outline. This system has no place for the 
ordinary eschatological ideas ; it acknowledges no necessity to 
incorporate them. We do not say that these ideas in themselves 
were rejected as false and absurd by the theologian-apostle ; 
this would be an assertion that we could not prove. When a 
system undertakes, as does this one, to set forth and explain 
one single aspect of the spiritual life, that, namely, which has 
its root in feeling, it must necessarily pass over in silence that 
which appertains exclusively to another sphere—to that of the 
understanding, for example, or of conscience, or to that which 
is connected directly with the bodily life. This silence proves 
nothing unless it be the absence of any necessity, whether on 
the part of the mind that conceives, or of the reason which 
demonstrates. Just as no philosopher is bound to bring into 
his theory all that he may know of physics, so would it be 
unreasonable to demand that a mystical theologian should 
reserve a place in his system for religious ideas which may — 
have a practical value of their own, but which are altogether 
foreign to mysticism. 

This assertion may seem bold and paradoxical; we will 
however prove it directly by a fact which cannot be contested. 
That which lies outside the sphere of the mystical theory of. 


present and the future life are really placed in opposition to each other. 
This is ch. xii. 25. But here again we have a popular mode of speech, 
and further, the antithesis refers not to the difference of time, but to 
the diverse nature of the life of the body and the soul. 

* Adga, John xvii. 22, 24. 
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the gospel, we find embodied in the more practical teaching of 
the epistle. This writing, widely differing in this respect from 
the gospel, adopts and makes use of many theses borrowed 
from ordinary eschatology. It does this, however, in such a 
way that they may be made to sustain moral exhortations, 
and does not bring them into direct relation with the mys- 
ticism of the system. Thus, we find the term and the 
idea of hope employed in relation to a series of future 
events.* This is the only time that this word, of so frequent 
occurrence in the writings of Paul, is met with in those 
of John. These future events comprehend, in the first place, 
the certain expectation of the near end of the age It is 
to be observed, however, that this event is prognosticated in 
a manner altogether peculiar, and differing widely from that 
of Judaism. In place of the personal Antichrist, ordinarily 
regarded as the precursor of the second coming, we find here 
the anti-Christian tendency of the belief and the life, spoken 
of as diffusing itself more and more widely, and thus calling 
for judgment. The prosopceia, engendered by a hatred at 
once religious and political, has disappeared ; there remains 
only the practical predication, the idea of a growing antago- 
nism between good and evil, between God and the world,— 
an antagonism which must necessarily lead to a catastrophe. 
This, again, is a symptom of the natural tendency of evan- 
gelical theology to spiritualize completely Jewish dogma; 
we note it the more readily, because it is to us an additional 
proof that, in substance, the epistle teaches a doctrine which 
does not differ from that of the gospel. Next to this first fact 
which we gather from the epistle, we shall note, in the second 
place, the idea of the second coming,t:and that of the last 
judgment, necessarily associated with it. But here, again, the 
theology of the gospel asserts itself over the popular form of the 
Christian hope. The believer, it is said,§ has no reason to fear 


_ * 1 John iii. 3, érris. 
+ 1 John ii. 18. 
t 1 John ii. 28. 
§ 1 John iv. 17; comp. John ii. 18. 
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this judgment. Lastly, we observe the prospect held out of a 
development of our nature in the new relations upon which 
we are to enter, a development of which we have as yet but 
a vague presentiment, and not a clear and exact idea.* This — 
prospect, it is true, directs the gaze to things external, more 
- than is consistent with a mysticism delighting to find within 
itself the source of a happiness which is perfect; but it has 
far less analogy still with the Jewish materialism, which was 
but too familiar with the kind of enjoyments awaiting it in 
another life. 

Whatever significance may be attached to these closing 
observations, the fact remains, that there does exist a differ- 
ence between the gospel and the epistle on the subject of 
the views of the future. This difference has been already 
remarked by others, and various explanations of it have been 
offered. It has been said that the theology of the disciple, as 
expressed in the epistle, does not rise to the height of the 
teaching of the Master, faithfully reproduced by the historian 
in the gospel. We have already stated, in the introduction, 
that we do not believe in the possibility of thus distinguishing 
in the doctrinal parts of these books, two perfectly separate 
individualities. It has been said, again, that between the 
epistle and the gospel a space of time may “have elapsed, 
during which the ideas of the writer had become more 
spiritual. From a doctrinal point of view, we could make no 
objection to this:explanation; but regarded historically, we 
find nothing in its favour. Yet more: the doctrinal basis of 
the epistle is so spiritual, and so entirely in harmony with 
that of the gospel, that it 1s impossible to separate them as 
appertaining to two different phases of religious thought. In 
late days, some have even gone so far as to suggest different 
writers for the two works; but they are too manifestly twin 
children of the same mind, for us to enter seriously into any 
discussion on this point. Perhaps the reader may be satisfied 
with what we have said above on the natural relation which 


* 1 John iii. 2. 
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may have subsisted between a perfect and positive mystical 
conception of the religion given by and in Jesus Christ, and 
the fragmentary residuum of’ notions previously familiar to 
the writer, which that mysticism had failed either wholly to 
absorb, or fully to repudiate. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND THE REVELATION. 


AFTER the full and detailed exposition we have just given of 
the theology taught in the fourth gospel, it would seem super- 
fluous to compare this with the theology of the Revelation, in — 
order to bring out the difference of the two points of view, and 
of the systems derived from them. This difference has been felt 
and acknowledged in all ages, and by all the writers who have 
examined the subject without prejudice ; and if we believed 
that in such questions the authority of a name could take the 
place of argument, we might cite fathers and reformers in 
large numbers in support of our view. Such, however, is not 
our plan; we prefer to investigate for ourselves, and to arrive 
on all points at a judgment settled upon a solid and well- 
defined basis. We ask permission, then, to collate the results 
of our study of these two books, to prove once more that 
within the same Church, probably on the soil of the same 
province, perhaps even with a very brief interval of time, and, 
most of all, with a community of faith and hope fixed on the 
same Lord and Saviour, there could arise two theological 
conceptions, differing so widely in their individuality of ex- 
pression, that it is less easy to discover the points of contact 
which unite, than the diverging tendencies which separate 
them. 

Let it be well understood that we do not propose to enter 
here on a literary criticism, in order to prove either the identity 
or the diversity of the authors to whom the works tradition- 
ally ascribed to the apostle John, should really be assigned. 
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We are concerned only with their theological ideas ; and while 
the diversity of these, if it be duly proved, must be a most 
conclusive argument against the identity of the writers, we 
do not pretend that the question of the origin of these books 
could be finally decided by a simple examination of their 
contents. We shall, then, pass by here, not only a mass of 
arguments previously adduced, and dealing mainly with the 
form of the Revelation (a form which Luther, among others, 
deemed unworthy of a disciple of Jesus), since such arguments 
do not appear to us of the slightest value,—we shall also pass 
over in silence all the proofs discovered by philosophical and 
historical criticism, for or against either document, whether 
as to the style, the allusions to various external facts, or the 
tradition concerning them. Our point is to establish that the 
two types of Christian teaching presented in the fourth gospel 
and in the book of the Revelation could not exist simultane- 
ously in the same mind. 

In this parallel, as in the others we have drawn, we shall 
dwell less on details than on the general tone and tendency of 
the theology as a whole. Details can furnish no conclusive 
proof, either by the analogies or the variations they may offer, 
because, after all, it is unquestionably apostolic and Christian 
teaching which we have before us, and it is inevitable that 
certain evangelical facts and fundamental convictions should 
be occasionally reproduced, and that the particular design of 
each book, and other external circumstances, should modify 
the choice and the expression of them. It will not be, then, 
by the comparison of individual texts or formulas that any 
decisive result will be reached in a critical inquiry of this 
nature. 

Let us take, for example, two most instructive instances, 
which will show that we cannot decide questions of this kind 
by mere superficial resemblances. Much importance is often 
attached to the fact that Christ, in the Revelation, is represented 
frequently under the image of alamb. This fact has been at once 
connected with a familiar passage in the gospel in which the 
same figure occurs, and it has been concluded that the writer 
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and the theology of both are identical. We protest against 
this inference on various grounds. First, the Greek word used 
is not the same in both passages,* and thus indicates two 
different pens; and the same remark will apply to the formula 
which expresses the idea of redemption by the Lamb. Lastly, 
that which is more important is that the combination of this 
idea, whether with the paschal lamb or with that of which 
Isaiah speaks, is in no way peculiar to John, but belongs to 
primitive Christian theology generally.t The other example | 
we would instance is the employment of the term Logos 
to designate the person of Christ. This term does not, in- 
deed, occur in any other of the sacred writings; but it is of 
earlier date than the gospel, and is not the mental creation of 
any one apostle, to whom, consequently, it would exclusively 
belong. More than this, the Revelation says, ‘the Word of 
God,” which is the formula used in the Jewish theology of 
Palestine; the gospel says, simply, the Logos, the Word, as 
we find it in the philosophy of Philo, and the metaphysical 
idea is not precisely the same. In order to arrive at something 
positive, we must get nearer the source of the ideas. 

Making our appeal to the consciousness of every attentive 
reader, we shall establish, first: that of all the books of the 
New Testament, the fourth gospel is that which goes furthest 
beyond the scope of Judaism, rising to the height of the ideal 
standpoint of the gospel, from which all previous forms of 
religion appear imperfect, and the Jews in particular occupy, 
both in practice and in theory, hostile ground, And this 
opposition is not only displayed in acts of hostility to the 
person of Jesus, but manifests itself in prejudices against His 
teaching, which nullify and render it barren. The forms of 
the religious life of the Jewish community, appear to the 
evangelist as elements absolutely foreign to the new order of 
things, as barriers separating it from the new economy; and he 
seems to cherish with a secret predilection, the anticipation of 
a far more favourable disposition among the Gentiles. In the 


* "Auvos, dpvlor, 
+ Acts viii. 32; 1 Peter i. 19; 1 Cor. v. 7. 
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Revelation all this is reversed. The writer loves to reinstate 
the name of Jews, applying it as a title of honour to the true 
disciples of Christ; it is paganism which there appears as the 
real and cruel enemy of the Gospel, and which is the object 
of execration on the part of the Christians. Doubtless, the 
Christian community, according to this book, is to gather 
adherents from among the Gentiles also, but these are to be 
properly incorporated with Israel. Christ Himself is the 
child of a mother whom we at once perceive, by her crown of 
twelve stars, to be an image of the Old Testament; and the 
temple on Mount Zion, the decadence of which had been pro- 
claimed by the Revealer who speaks in the gospel, is here 
glorified as the indestructible dwelling of the elect. 

That we may not repeat ourselves unnecessarily, we forbear 
to carry the parallel further in this direction. A mere perusal 
of the two texts, and a recapitulation of the favourite terms 
which are found in each, will prove on every page the fairness 
of the contrast we have just drawn. The epithets given to 
Deity in the Revelation are taken directly from the theocratic 
language of the prophets, exalting the power, holiness, eternity, 
truth of Jehovah, and presenting no trace of the attributes 
which, in the Gospel of grace and redemption, join to compose 
the conception of God. The relation in which the elect stand 
to Him is described in the Revelation as that of men unjustly 
persecuted by the world, and meriting a glorious compensation 
for their sufferings, by their patience and faithfulness even 
unto death. The Almighty Avenger at length raises them to 
the full enjoyment of their lawful privileges by the destruc- 
tion of their enemies, whose ruin enters largely as an element 
into the joy of their victims, who are represented as sighing 
for the hour of vengeance to strike. How different is this 
from the relation described in the gospel! So far from suffer- 
ing sentiments of animosity to arise in the heart of the man 
filled with the love of the Saviour, it scarcely allows him to 
cast a glance upon this hostile and ruined world; the happi- 
ness of the believer is already perfect ; the enemy is already 
overcome ; life and blessedness have begun with faith. 
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In a word, the Christianity of the Apocalypse, inasmuch as 
it places itself in a hostile attitude towards all that is anti- 
Christian, aims specially to confound idolatry by means of the 
general truths of revelation; and thus it in a manner counts 
Israel among its allies, at least in theory. The Christianity 
of the gospel, on the contrary, treats mainly of that which 
distinguishes it from the old covenant; the essential elements, 
in its view, are the speculation which is to raise it above the 
popular monotheism of the prophets, and the mysticism of 
which morality and the law know nothing. It stands thus 
in as strong contrast with historic Judaism as with the religion 
of Greece, both of which are in relation to it almost on the 
same level. 

The Revelation, in its ideal construction of the history, as 
it unfolds itself before the eyes of the prophet and his 
readers, confines itself entirely within the circle of the concrete 
and material hopes of the synagogue. The gospel, on the con- 
trary, breathes so pure a spiritual atmosphere, that the very 
world itself in the midst of which the apostle and his Christians 
still live, feels the metamorphosis which it is to undergo from 
the elevating power of his mysticism. The proofs of this two- 
fold assertion abound on every hand. How vast the distance 
between the Lion of Judah, who will rule the people with a 
rod of iron and break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel, and 
the Good Shepherd who gives His life for the flock, who loves to 
carry home the sheep that are scattered abroad, and who will 
bring all into the same fold! In the Revelation, the conflict 
between the kingdom of God and the powers of hell is decided 
by physical force and the noise of arms. The faithful wor- 
shippers marked with the seal of Christ, are the spectators of 
the combat, and rejoice over the torments of their adversaries 
vanquished on an arena upon which they themselves are not 
called to appear. In the gospel, it is in the hearts of His 
disciples that Christ rules and triumphs; His victory is gained 
by spiritual weapons ; and the enmity of the world, while it may 
grieve their pitying spirit, cannot break their inward peace. 
In the Revelation, evil is personified, it is placed upon the 
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throne of the empire, at the head of an army greedy of carnage ; 
it is a pagan monarch, a personal antichrist, whose name a 
secret terror shrouds in mystery, but to whom the finger of 
exegesis plainly points in history. In the gospel, antichrist is 
the abstract fact of opposition to the truth of Christ, and 
this opposition there is no need to seek in a distant sphere ; 
it is manifest even in the Church itself, so long as the Spirit of 
God has not gained the mastery over all hearts. Both writings 
speak of a double resurrection, but how wide the distinction 
between the two ideas! In the Revelation, there is first the 
resurrection of a class of privileged individuals. Then, after a 
millennium of blessedness for these, the universal resurrection 
and the last judgment, the whole splendidly dramatized and 
adorned with all those imposing elements in which the poetic 
imagination of the Jews delighted. In the gospel, the essential 
resurrection is the first, but it takes place here in the depths 
of the heart, at the call of Christ, when He comes to live in us, 
and to raise us thus out of the night of a grave far gloomier 
than that which receives the body. Whosoever believeth hath 
already this eternal life; and the second resurrection, that which 
emancipates us from the tomb, is only the natural consequence 
of the former. All that in the gospel is promised to believers 
and to their community on earth, is in the Apocalypse distinctly 
reserved for heaven—the presence of God and of Christ, the 
food which gives immortal life, the water which quenches 
thirst for ever. Again, these promises are to be taken on the 
one hand in an ideal and figurative sense, while on the other 
they are presented with all the accessories of a concrete and 
positive meaning. The evangelist, in a word, declares that it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be; he is happy in the 
present, and knows that he can find in it all that is needed to 
satisfy the demands of the soul and its holiest aspirations. The 
author of the Revelation expends all his powers in depicting 
what we shall one day be, and can find consolation for the 
tribulations of the present, only in the prospect of the future. 
If either one of the two types of teaching was essentially 
incompatible with the idea of the gospel, we could not under- 
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stand the presence of both in the collection of our sacred. 
books, from which indeed many theologians have been ready 
to expunge the book of Revelation. But we by no means 
endorse this sentence of exclusion. Both writings represent. 
particular phases of the Christian conception in the apostolic 
age, and their respective value may be measured by the more 
or less salutary effects they have been able to produce.* 


* The general plan and intention of this History precluded M. Reuss 
from the consideration of the strength of the external evidence that the 
Revelation and the fourth gospel came from the same hand. If the evi- 
dence is admitted to be conclusive, a problem is raised which M. Reuss 
has not discussed. His exposition of the theological teaching of the 
Revelation enormously exaggerates the difficulty of solving it, but that 
it is not insoluble is suggested by the closing paragraph of this chapter.— 
Ep. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


PAUL AND JOHN. 


HAVING now concluded our exposition of the evangelical 
doctrine as it is expressed by the two most eminent theologians 
among the apostles, Paul and John, we may be permitted to 
cast one more retrospective glance over the ground we have 
traversed. We desire to compare these two particular forms 
assumed by Christian thought in the first century, which have 
a better claim than any other to the title of a theological 
system, both from the elevation of their idea and the perfection 
of their method. Independent of each other in their origin 
and in their composition, these two systems agree in all that is 
essential. The two fundamental ideas of the Gospel, the state 
of sin in which man is found and his redemption by the Son 
of God, form, though differently expressed, the basis of both 
systems, and in reference to the redemption itself, neither of 
the two theologians makes any attempt to put a scholastic 
construction on it, by demonstrating the judicial equilibrium 
between guilt and expiation. Both, on the contrary, take as 
their starting-point the fact and the idea of regeneration, and 
the mystical union of the believer with the Saviour. It would. 
be as unnecessary as it would be easy to prove the identity of 
the two conceptions under these aspects. We trust we have 
already in our exposition of them brought out these funda- 
mental ideas with clearness and precision, and established 
them by citations so numerous and explicit that we may 
safely leave to our readers the task of confirming by sub- 
sequent private study the conviction we have endeavoured to 
produce on their mind. 
VOL, IL. 33 
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We devote this chapter rather to prove, by a fresh series 
of observations in detail, that these two great theologians 
treated with entire freedom of thought the fundamental ideas 
received and held by them in common; and that, without 
breaking through the bounds prescribed for them, they found 
abundant scope for their own mental efforts, and for the 
expression of their respective individuality. It is well for 
us that we can prove by these illustrious examples, that 
Christian thought is so rich and suggestive, that we are 
under no necessity to circumscribe the exercise of our faculties 
within too narrow limits; and that the causes, sometimes 
irresistibly powerful, which impress on each one of us his 
peculiar spiritual physiognomy, do not necessarily lead us 
into a lawless region of fallacies and errors. Education, tem- 
perament, social position, and a thousand other accidents, 
modify indefinitely the current of our ideas. We shall see 
here that this is no reason why we should either despair in 
the search after truth, or condemn each other, because our re- 
spective formularies may differ. It is true of these two great 
apostles, as of the members of the Church generally, that the 
certainty of realizing the desired end is not obtained at the 
expense of the natural development of the faculties. The 
possibility of arriving at an adequate expression of the divine 
thought in human words, will always depend upon psycho- 
logical conditions inherent in the nature of the mind, and will 
never be subordinated to a mere effort of the memory. 

The most superficial comparison of these two theories of the 
Gospel in external points, will show the perfect independence 
with which they have been constructed by their authors. The 
reader is struck at once with the fulness of the one and the 
simplicity of the other. How many terms, definitions, theses we 
have found in the writings of Paul, which are associated with 
particular studies of religious facts, and are the fruits of a 
knowledge as true as it is profound, of the heart and conscience ! 
There is no secret recess of the soul into which he does not 
throw light, discovering in it both the natural tendency and 
the possibilities it presents for the work of God; there is no 
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impulse of the spirit, however feeble, to which he does not 
assign its sphere of operation in the new order of things; there 
is no relation so subordinate in the economy of grace, that he 
cannot bring it into relief and attach to it some importance in 
the movement of the whole. Every fact is regarded successively 
under the most various aspects, and the diversity of the forms 
is still more manifold than the diversity of the thoughts. 
How many times does the writer repeat the same thing with- 
out copying himself! We are really at a loss which most to 
admire, the richness of the analysis which brings to light the 
treasures of evangelical philosophy, or the order of the synthesis 
which so justly classifies and explains them, while the school- 
men often get so sadly embarrassed in their attempts to do 
the same work. The numerous images destined to familiarize 
the intellect with abstract things by captivating the imagina- 
tion, bring, so to speak, all the spheres of human life into the 
domain of religion, and testify alike to the acuteness of the 
mind which could thus discern their analogical fitness, and to 
the intimate connection which really exists among all the 
interests of man. 

Students of the theology of John find themselves in a 
difficulty of another kind. It cannot but appear poor to them 
in comparison with that of Paul, if they measure it by the 
number of the doctrinal points treated, or by the still smaller 
variety of terms used in their exposition. Ten or twelve 
definitions, at the most, will comprise the whole system, or, to 
speak more accurately, the very slightly systematized basis 
of a faith which itself dwells deep in the heart, and rises 
to an elevation of feeling such as definitions are not wont to 
reach. The fact is, that here we must not seek the treasure - 
in the field of intellectual cultivation; or rather, in this case, 
the mind, voluntarily turning away its gaze from the world 
and men, has preferred to dive into the inexhaustible mine of 
its own purest and deepest feelings. The intellect here seems 
to have no cravings of its own, when the heart is satisfied ; 
and the monotonous phrases, bare of all rhetorical adornment, 
which rehearse the secret joys of the heart, can be repeated 

33 * 
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indefinitely without weariness. Lastly, the images through 
which John conveys his thoughts on subjects which language 
labours painfully to express, are generally borrowed from the 
narrow circle of personal and domestic experiences. 

We shall receive a similar impression if we watch the intel- 
lectual process by which the two sysetms were wrought out. 
The method followed by the two interpreters of the evangelical 
idea, explains in part the fact we have just mentioned, or, 
rather, it is itself one of the characteristic features distin- 
guishing the special genius of each. In taking their books, 
as they present themselves, we should say, at first sight, that 
the methodical mind, the man of set forms, is John, not Paul. 
In truth, nothing can display more profound meditation, rigor-— 
ously adhered to, than the plan of his principal work, which a 
thoughtful study must pronounce to be more than a mere 
historic narrative. In the first place, there is a prologue, 
giving in a few lines a prophetic summary of the metaphysics 
of the gospel; then the person of the Saviour is presented 
successively in its two relations with the world, calling it to 
Himself and preaching to it, but encountering at once powerful 
adversaries who reject Him, and a little circle of believers who 
receive Him. To the former (the latter do not need it) is 
given an enumeration of the testimonies in His favour,—the 
witness of John the Baptist, that of miracles, of His works and 
prophetic discourses; then the series of the fundamental facts 
of the gospel,—the regeneration required by all, the calling of 
the sinner, the divinity of the Son, the food which He offers to 
the soul, the promise of the Spirit, of liberty, light, life; and 
parallel with all this the picture of the growing hostility of a 
world antagonistic to light, devoid of love, and necessarily 
therefore destitute of life. Lastly, there is opened the prospect 
of the calling of the Gentiles, who are to take the place of ancient 
and rebellious Israel. To those who believe, the second part 
presents the vista of benefits into the immediate enjoyment of 
which they enter through their fellowship with the Saviour, 
and which are to be realized by them in the future, through 
the assistance of the Paraclete, through the fulfilment of their 
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mission on earth, and in the prospect of victory over the world 
and of the heavenly glory. The respective climax of these two 
relations,—the ignominious death of the Saviour brought 
about by the one section, sealing at the same time their own 
doom of death, and the glorious resurrection, which is the 
triumph of all believers, and the guarantee of their blessed 
future—brings this exposition to a close in accordance with 
the laws of a moral rather than historical necessity. The 
epistle, though less systematic, is in like manner not a writing 
called forth by a passing necessity, but by a true theological 
treatise. 

With Paul the case is very different. In his numerous 
writings, there is no trace of any methodical plan of com- 
position. It is accidentally that he is led to speak of such 
and such a dogma or principle. His system is to consult the 
passing necessities of his churches, to yield to the inspiration 
of his apostolic solicitude. We see clearly that he did not write 
with a view to teaching; he taught before he wrote. His 
letters were not designed to found or to construct, but to pre- 
serve, correct, adorn, perfect that which had been already built 
by other means. If these epistles were to be regarded as 
treatises, then must all the minor topics introduced—his 
salutations, commissions, himself, in fact, and his humblest 
friends,—be incorporated with the Gospel. Even the Epistle 
to the Romans, which adopts more than any of the rest the 
forms of theoretic teaching, is no exception to this remark. 
In the theory as there given, there are many important 
omissions, and the necessities under which it was written 
lead into too many digressions foreign to the subject, to allow 
us to attribute to it a character which it was not the design 
of the apostle to impart to any of his writings. 

But while we pass such a judgment upon the works of the 
two theologians between whom we are here drawing a parallel, 
we are led to an opinion almost exactly the reverse, with regard 
to the nature of their theology itself. Paul’s method is dis- 
cursive; that of John is intuitive; the one proceeds by means 
of argument, the other of contemplation; Paul expounds 
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his religious knowledge and supports it by logical proofs; 
John communicates his faith to us, as he holds it himself, 
by direct consciousness, and makes his appeal to our feeling. 
The former is essentially a logician; he argues, demonstrates, 
deduces syllogisms, has always present to his mind the com- 
plete sequence of all his ideas; their natural connection makes 
him pass perpetually from axioms to corollaries, from premises 
to conclusions; it is by means of examples, quotations, ques- 
tions, that he leads his readers to accept his mode of view, 
to embrace his convictions. John makes no attempt at de- 
monstration ; he states his theses as simply as possible; he 
enforces them merely by repetition almost in the same terms. 
As he himself may be said rather to feel than to know the 
truths he propounds, so he expects his disciples to have the 
same intuition of soul. This will stand them in stead of 
knowledge. In default of this, arguments will have no force. 
The evangelical faith must spring from the fountain; if the 
heart is an arid rock, only the finger of God can touch it and 
make the waters flow; logic is powerless. After all, it would 
be more just to say that Paul alone has method, John none. 
The remarks we have just made on the particular manner 
of each of the two writers, may be supplemented by another 
more special observation closely connected with the foregoing. 
In both it is easy to discern a mystical and a speculative element 
in the Christian theory. They can conceive of salvation only 
as the effect of a union with Jesus Christ,—a union which is 
not confined within the. limits of the moral sphere, to the 
domain of the will and practical imitation, but is perfect and 
efficacious only when it becomes a true substitution of a divine 
principle for one that 1s purely human—a sort of identification 
of two individualities, or the absorption of one by the other. 
But this union itself could not produce the desired effect if the 
person of the Saviour were not raised above the human sphere, 
and had not thus a unique character, to which mere expe- 
rience can supply no analogue. It is the combination of this 
twofold element, contained in the formula faith in the Son 
of God, on which both systems essentially depend. But this 
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combination is formed in each in a different manner. This is 
seen not only in the diversity of their respective starting-points, 
but in the progress of their expositions. 

John lays down at once, and in the first place, the speculative 
basis of his theology; his very opening sentences are dictated 
by metaphysics, and these must be well understood to enable 
the reader to enter into that which follows. He shows the 
Word pre-existent before the incarnation; the abstract pre- 
cedes the historical fact; therefore it will necessarily precede 
the Gospel. Paul, on the contrary, starts from an axiom of 
the utmost simplicity—the necessity of righteousness in order 
to please God and to attain to happiness; and from a thesis 
accredited by all experience, the universality of sin. Paul 
commences, then, with anthropology, John with theology in the 
more restricted sense of the word. On this theory, we might 
be ready to suppose that we should find on the one hand an 
abstract and transcendental philosophy, and on the other a 
moral and psychological doctrine. But it is not so. The first 
of the two writers hastens to have done with speculation, to 
establish both by assertion and by argument its claims and its 
significance, and then to pass on to that which to him is most 
essential, the mystical element, to which he devotes himself 
more and more exclusively till it absorbs him wholly. The 
domain of the mystical element (we speak of mysticism in the 
form in which we find it in this system) is always, so to 
speak, separate from the metaphysical, and while at every step 
reminding us of the speculative principles inscribed at the head 
of his book, and which continue to exert the greatest influence 
over the development of his thought, the apostle teaches us 
nothing further with regard to them, absolutely nothing which 
has not been already, and more explicitly, said in the prologue. 
Paul, on his part, loves constantly to combine and to confound 
the two elements. With him, mysticism accords perfectly with 
dialectic forms; his reasonings, though savouring of the methods 
of the schools, never do injustice to the fervour of the deepest 
feeling, of the most submissive faith ; and never lose sight of the 
end of all Christian theology, which is to produce this faith in 
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the hearts of men, Thought with him is never lost in feeling, 
nor are the gentle aspirations of a loving soul ever sacrificed 
to an imperious logic dominating his subject. Lastly, it must 
not be forgotten that the two elements are with him alike 
subordinate to the exigencies and claims of practical life. If 
he reasons, it is less as the head of a school haranguing an 
auditory, than as a preacher standing before a community. If 
he abandons himself to the rapture of contemplation, it is not 
as the anchorite who loves to enjoy his selfish bliss afar from the 
world; it is as the apostle, whose first thought is ever of the 
happiness of those entrusted to him. The secret of his power 
lies essentially in this, that he is ever careful to translate his 
counsels into deeds. John is generally satisfied with putting 
into words his inmost feeling; life, the world, have no power 
to draw him ‘out of his sphere; he is happy in an isolation 
so richly peopled; he preaches love, and feels it; but this 
love, fervent as it is towards those who understand and share 
it, sure as it is to resist the seductions and threats of the 
world, is not of a temper to fling itself into the midst of the 
throng to save the world. 

This leads us to make one more remark with reference to the 
form which the two conceptions we are considering seem to 
us to have assumed. We allude to the principle of division 
which governs the train of religious ideas comprised and set 
forth in them, and which determines the place which each of 
these occupies in the system as a whole. This division is 
based upon a trinary combination in the writings of Paul, a 
binary in those of John. The formula itself in which Paul 
sums up, so to speak, his whole theology, is this: “ the 
righteousness of God without the law is manifested, even 
the righteousness which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto 
all and upon all that believe.” This formulary contains in its 
positive clause the elements of the division we have adopted in 
the exposition of the system, both as a whole and in its details. 
This division has been given us in a manner by the author 
himself. God, Christ, and man are presented as the three 
parties on whose concurrence the work of salvation depends, 
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a salvation decreed by the grace of the first, offered by the 
sacrifice of the second, realized by the regenerating power of 
the third. Man must recognize this salvation in its causes, 
and appropriate it in its effects, by faith ; he must labour for 
its diffusion, and co-operate in the design of God, by love; 
lastly, he must grasp the ideal consummation of it by hope. 
Yet further: in the sphere of faith, the system dwells suc- 
cessively on the operation of God manifested in election, 
calling, and the communication of the Spirit; on the experi- 
ence of man, which may be classed under the three heads of 
obedience, regeneration, and sanctification ; and on the work of 
Christ, which consists in redemption, justification, and recon- 
ciliation. In the sphere of love, Paul considers first the work 
of Christ, that is to say, the Church; next, the help of God, 
that is, the gifts of the Spirit; and, tet! the ministry of man, 
that is, edification. In the sphere of hope, he begins with the 
preparation of man, by means of the trial he has to undergo in 
the patient waiting for Christ ; he passes on to the triumphal 
appearing of Christ, which is to establish His kingdom; and 
concludes with the glorification of God the Father, which 
results from the fulfilment of His eternal decrees, in the final 
blessedness of the elect. 

John’s division is more simple. His fundamental formula, 
which occurs both in the gospel and epistle: “God sent His 
Son into the world, that those who believe in Him might have 
life,’ divides theology into two parts, the doctrinal and the 
mystical. The latter is clearly epitomized in the two ideas of 
faith and life. The former is subdivided into a speculative 
portion, which treats of the two ideas of God and the Son, and 
a historical portion, which treats of the incarnation and of the 
world. The attributes of Deity (Father and Son) are truth (light 
and love) and life; the attributes of the world, governed by 
the evil one, are lying (darkness and hatred) and death. The 
purpose of the incarnation is to give to the world that which 
it has not; its effect is the separation of the world into two 
parties, violently opposed to each other, the one accepting, the 
other rejecting, that which the Revealing Word offers to them. 
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We should not dwell upon these divisions, which may appear 
to many of our readers simply arbitrary, if the manner in 
which an author divides and subdivides the materials with 
which he deals, did not reveal to a large extent the main 
direction of his thoughts. In the two cases now before us, the 
division has even a perceptible influence upon the theology 
itself, and this remark may introduce us to the second part 
of our subject. It is evident, alike from the part we have been 
led to assign to John, and from the impression always left 
on the mind from reading his gospel, that with him, Christ is, 
so to speak, confounded with God, because the fundamental 
idea of his theology is the radical opposition between God and 
the world, which are indeed the only two agents that come 
within his spiritual horizon, inasmuch as the Word is the organ 
of every act emanating from God, and God acts only by the 
Word. Paul, on the contrary, places Christ on middle ground, — 
between God and the world; the part of Mediator is His dis- 
tinctive character; the human aspect of His personality is 
brought into as great prominence as the divine, while with 
John the divine predominates in an unquestionable manner, 
and by the distinct purpose of the apostle. The death of 
Jesus itself is always represented by him as a glorification 
and a victory, and he will scarcely recognize even the 
momentary semblance of defeat. Hence also it is that Paul 
always rejoices in the thought of a universal brotherhood, 
of the reconciliation of the entire human race, or at least of 
a very large proportion of it, while John stands in doubt on 
the point, or rather takes pleasure in another view of the 
subject. | 

All that has been said hitherto to establish a parallel between 
the two writers and their systems, refers really only to the form 
of their thought, and does not touch as yet, even distantly, on 
the very essence of the great theological questions. The aspect 
under which these are presented to us by the two apostles will 
render this parallel still more interesting, and will bring out 
with greater distinctness the particular direction taken by the 
mind of each. 
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And, first, while we assert that with both faith is the central 
idea, the keystone of the system, the focus whence light radiates 
in every direction, and the bond which unites all the other 
evangelical ideas into one body of doctrine, we may remark 
that there is, in both cases, another idea equally important. 
This governs not only the succession of particular questions 
and their gradual development, but it impresses on the whole 
its special character, its peculiar colour, and makes it easy to 
mark the distinctive traits of the two physiognomies. We 
shall be careful not to exaggerate this diversity, the more as 
we know well how much more readily the mind apprehends 
differences than analogies; but we propose to establish it as 
a fact of history, and one having an important bearing on 
theology. | 

The two ideas we have in view, as setting each its peculiar 
impress on the system in which it predominates, are the idea 
of righteousness in the system of Paul, the idea of life in that 
of John. The reader will be readily convinced by an attentive 
study of the texts, that these are the fundamental ideas of the 
entire scientific systems of the two apostles. Do we ask of 
Paul what is the great want of man? He will answer it is 
righteousness. Ask what is gained for man by redemption? 
Again he answers, righteousness. What is the subject of the 
Gospel preaching? Jesus died and rose again, that we might be 
made righteous. What is the purport of the Gospel? To declare 
to men that henceforth there is a way by which they may attain 
to righteousness. What is that which redounds most to the 
glory of God? It is that He has revealed the possibility of His 
being at once just and a Justifier. We do not need to multiply 
these examples ; as the reply to all questions, the substance of 
all arguments, the basis of all definitions, we shall find righteous- 
mess. This idea is, as it were, the mainspring of the whole 
machinery, the motive power of the thought, the guiding 
thread which maintains unity in variety, and which prevents 
our losing ourselves in the wide field of evangelical philosophy. 
In the case of John, on the other hand, the attentive student 
will find that the very same things may be predicated of the 
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idea of life. It is life which is at the beginning with God ; 
life which the world wants; life which is the light of men; 
life which Jesus came to sustain by giving us, in His own 
person, the living water and the living bread ; it is life, lastly, 
which is the consummation and crown of our existence, as the 
resurrection of Christ, which is its symbol, was the culminating 
point of His earthly career. The ideas of righteousness and 
of life, in their abstract and theoretic sense, are the starting- 
points of the two systems; in their concrete and practical 
realization, they are the final conclusion of both. 

Let us now see what is involved in this difference in the 
fundamental idea of each system. For it must not be for- 
gotten that words are of value only for the ideas they repre- 
sent; and we should never characterize what we may call the 
particular shade of any theology, by the perhaps fortuitous 
recurrence of a certain expression. Righteousness is essen- 
tially an ethical idea, life a mystical. The former belongs to 
the domain of thought, of reflection, of moral judgment; it 
acts upon the will, it receives its sanction from the conscience ; 
it deals so largely with what is most practical and palpable in 
matters of religion, that men have often gone so far as to elimi- 
nate from ecclesiastical theology (which is nevertheless based 
to a great extent on the theology of Paul) all its mystical 
elements, thus reducing it to the meagre proportions of a 
theorem of jurisprudence. The idea of life, on the contrary, 
belongs to another sphere; it is the product of contemplation ; 
reflection can never grasp it. It may be unhesitatingly said 
that any one who pretends to give a logical definition of life 
has no experimental knowledge of it. It is a concentrated 
bliss, which can only be described or understood by those who 
have felt it. Thus, in the theology of the Church, it has been 
wisely passed over in silence; the scholasticism of the schools 
could only caricature it. The two points of view alike tend 
to promote piety, love, and purity of heart; but the theology of 
righteousness is adapted for the world, for: action, for stimu- 
lating effort without and within, for giving muscular force to 
the character ; while the theology of life, rather shrinking from 
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contact with that which is inimical to itself than seeking to 
assimilate it, delights to dwell within its own sphere. We 
should be ready to say it was designed for heaven rather than 
for earth, if it did not find a heaven even upon earth, scarcely 
permitting those whom it makes happy to distinguish the pre- 
sent from the future. 

We may give yet another expression to these ideas, and 
supplement them at the same time by other considerations. 
John’s point of view is generally more ideal than that of Paul. 
In theory, it is true, the latter cannot be reproached with not 
rising sufficiently high in his ideas and doctrines. On the 
contrary, he speaks of the necessity, the possibility, we might 
almost say the reality, of a faith absolutely antipathetic to 
sin; of a regeneration so radical, that there should remain 
absolutely nothing of the old man; of a sanctification which 
does not admit the very idea of a relapse; and, finally, of a 
Church without spot or blemish. He also has thus embraced, 
and very warmly, that conception of the Christian life, which, 
basing its anticipations, not on the nature of man, but on 
the perfections of God, raises man above the low sphere in 
which he is dragged down in all directions by the faultiness 
of all that is around him, to lift him ever upwards by the 
incessant contemplation of an ideal to which he is destined 
to attain. This is so true, that the definition which Paul, who 
is here in complete agreement with John, gives of faith, of 
the believer, of the Church, though true and confirmed by 
the testimony of our own conscience, as enlightened by the 
Gospel, is entirely inapplicable to the facts and the persons 
of actual life. Never were there such Christians as these. 
Paul himself would not dare to say so. Never did such a 
Church exist. We have the epistles to prove that the apostolic 
age was as far from witnessing such an one as is our own. 
Experience seems to give a distinct denial to the theory ; but 
the theory itself stands out in only greater sublimity, and bears 
only the more surely the stamp of its divine origin. 

It is not, then, in this sense that we for a moment dispute 
Paul’s taking an ideal standpoint. But with this theory he 
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well knows how to associate that which the practical purpose 
of his teaching presses upon him with still greater urgency. 
Mystical theology easily maintains the high altitude of the 
ideal, because it is its nature to look with contempt on meagre 
realities, and to feed on visions and ecstasies. But a theology 
which is in its essence ethical, will always take into account 
that which actually exists. It knows well that heaven is not 
yet in possession, but it keeps it always in view as a goal ; 1b 
tends heavenward, but enjoys it as yet only in prospect. Its 
life is movement; its law, progress. Paul loves to remind 
those who call themselves Christians that they are to grow up 
to the full stature of Christ. His aim is always to build up 
the Church, of which only the foundation is as yet laid. John 
has no further desire to express for himself or his brethren, 
than that they may abide in that fellowship with Christ in 
which is fulness of joy. While Paul, in dark and troublous 
days, yearns for deliverance, and would fain break the bonds 
which, by holding him in the flesh, separate him from his 
Saviour, John feels Christ hving in his heart; he is satisfied 
and happy, and death itself will make no change in a relation 
already unalterable. Paul, indeed, can sometimes turn away 
his eyes from that which grieves him, to rejoice in the posses- 
sion of something which compensates all sorrow; but life, 
duty, the external realities around, quickly resume their sway 
over him, and these give again the tone to his teaching. Both 
apostles have seen the world as it is—given over, that is, to the 
power of evil; but while John turns away to lament, to con- 
demn, to forget, Paul bears it ever on his heart, and feels it to 
be his mission to reprove and to reform. 

Both are striving with all the powers of their soul for the 
same end—an end, however, which to the one seems distant, 
to the other near. John, grasping the hand of the Saviour, 
outstretched to him as to a friend, and never letting it go, has 
already ceased to feel that hunger and thirst which once he 
had known; Paul, now humbled by the memory of the past, 
now uplifted by grace, continues to bow as the disciple before 
the Master, and frankly confesses that he has not yet reached 
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the goal; but he proves at the same time, both by his words 
and his deeds, that he is pressing on to it without relaxation, 
with a persevering will, with energy for every conflict, and a 
full assurance of success. 

The churches of Paul are the churches of to-day—assemblies 
of men bound together externally perhaps by a common 
creed, and always by a common promise, but not yet by a 
common perfection in faith and charity. They constantly 
need exhortations, warnings, promises, threats, assurances, 
reproof, discipline. Some of them are still such children that 
they cannot endure the strong meat of the Gospel teaching. 
The grief of a father, the severity of a schoolmaster, all the 
difficulties of a governor, are the. daily portion of the apostle : 
for him there is little success without a drawback, and no 
rest. If he shuns danger, it is not that he fears death ; this 
would reunite him to Christ; but he desires to live because his 
life is needful for the churches. The Church of John.does not 
break the peace in the soul of its pastor; he has nothing 
further to teach it, since it knows all things, and has received 
that anointing of the Spirit which keeps it in the way of 
truth. He would not even write to it if he were not sure that 
this understanding and this holiness were already its portion. 
Such a Church may, perhaps, be the Church of the future; it 
is undoubtedly that which Paul would have desired to find in 
reality ; but when he would draw for us such a picture, he is 
fain to take his colours from the pure source of an inspiration 
undefiled by any contact with the turbid waters of experience. 

It is evident that these two points of view are essentially 
different, and must exert a powerful influence, not so much 
upon the grandest and noblest elements of either theory, as 
upon the direction which the systems derived from them will 
take, whenever they touch on questions of more or less directly 
practical import. It is useless here to multiply quotations, 
and the comparisons they might suggest. These things are so 
evident, that, once mentioned, every one can perceive them, 
and the attentive reader will find them confirmed at every 
step. 
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We have just characterized the theology of Paul as the 
more practical, that of John as the more ideal. This judgment 
will be true so long as it is simply these two tendencies 
which are contrasted or compared; but there is also a more 
particularly philosophical and speculative tendency, which 
may be placed in contrast with the practical, and in such a 
case the relation would be entirely changed. In fact, it is uni- 
versally admitted that both systems contain a very decided 
and most fruitful speculative element, to which ecclesiastical 
theology has by preference attached itself, sometimes to the 
neglect of all beside. Now, it will be easy to show that this 
element is not the end to which the theology of the apostles 
tends, or its ultimate design ; that it is rather the premise of a 
purely practical conclusion, the prop to sustain an application 
at once ethical and mystical. <A single example will suffice 
to demonstrate this fact, which cannot, moreover, be ignored 
by those who take the scholasticism of our confessions of 
faith and of their commentators to be the expression of the 
apostolic theology. Thus, all the metaphysical attributes of 
the Word stand in a relation of close analogy with the charac-_ 
teristics and the hopes of believers. If He is the image of 
God, they reflect His image; if He is the only Son, they are 
His brethren, and children of God, by Him; the glory of God 
which He possesses by inherent right they are to share; they 
draw even now from the fulness of the divine perfections 
which dwells in Him, and His union with the Father is not 
more important and more true than their union with both the 
Father and the Son. Every speculative idea is thus translated 
directly into a fact which belongs to the sphere of the religious 
conscience, the inner experience; and it will not be disputed 
that these facts occupy the attention of the sacred writers far 
more than the metaphysical formulas which underlie them. 
In all this we find our two theologians pursuing exactly the 
same path. 

Let us pause however for a moment upon this philosophical 
part of the two systems, in order to point out several facts 
of considerable interest less generally recognized. As a rule, 
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speculation in either system never pursues the questions it 
takes up beyond the point at which they cease to be of inte- 
rest to the spiritual life of the Church and its members, and 
become the pabulum of the schoolmen. Thus it was a singular 
illusion of the Reformation in the sixteenth century that its 
theology was the natural and direct product of exegesis alone, 
while in truth it was the legitimate offspring of the speculation 
of the Fathers of the Church and of the decrees of the Councils. 
Exegesis alone, by which we mean that which is content with 
examining, without any attempt at remodelling, the scriptural 
idea, will never derive from the texts a system which can 
satisfy theological speculation. Upon all abstract or transcen- 
dental questions, such speculation will always require to know 
more than the apostles say, for the simple reason that it is 
pursuing an entirely different end from theirs, since they, 
happily for the Church, were not philosophers, as many of 
their most illustrious successors have been. There 1s not one 
dogma, of all those which our confessions describe as funda- 
mental, which did not need a series of ages to bring it to its 
present form, and which, in this its supposed final expression, 
has not served as the text of a fresh train of philosophical 
lucubrations. This tendency—at least, as it manifests itself 
in the Church (for it was previously exhibited in the Syna- 
gogue)—dates from the age of the apostles, and we discover 
the first traces of it in the very writers with whom we are 
at present occupied. This will offer a new point of view for 
our parallel. 

Speculation has already reached a far more advanced sys- 
tematic form in the writings of John than in those of Paul, 
who does scarcely more than lay down its premises and 
describe its first outlines. That which gives to the teaching 
of Paul a more logical and scientific form, is, as we have 
already indicated, his profound apprehension of the ideas of 
the Gospel, relative to the nature, the powers, and instinctive 
tendencies of man, and to that which may serve to direct 
these. He treats far less completely the metaphysical portion 
of his subject. But it is curious to remark that with him also 
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transcendental questions, without becoming actually para- 
mount, assert more and more their claim to be considered. 
His later epistles rise often and easily to considerations of a 
more abstract nature; and while the Corinthians and the 
Galatians are simply pointed to Christ crucified as the end 
of all that the Christian needs to know, the Ephesians, the 
Colossians, and even the Philippians are instructed on points of 
doctrine which the Church has since declared to be mysteries, 
—that is to say, metaphysical problems. But we observe that 
John, writing certainly at a later date, goes far beyond Paul in 
this respect. Of this we have what we may call a palpable 
proof in the fact that in the exposition of certain articles, John 
employs, as sure to be understood by his readers, technical terms 
belonging to the phraseology of a school anterior to Christianity, 
while Paul avoids or ignores them. Beside several others 
of minor importance, we may refer to the name Logos, which 
is used to designate Christ in the metaphysical point of view, 
and which occurs only in the writings of the philosophers and 
of John. But we need not confine our remarks to the terms 
employed; it would be easy to show a similar relation in the 
subject-matter of the questions themselves. We give a few 
examples among many which we might adduce. 

Let us take first the teaching of the apostles concerning the 
nature of Christ and His relations with God. If we consider 
in a general manner the conviction so fully expressed of the 
divinity of the person of the Saviour, we should place the two 
apostles upon the same level. But it must be admitted that 
this conviction is expressed by the author of the fourth gospel 
in a more scientific manner than by the pen of the apostle of 
the Gentiles, and that it is connected in John’s writings witha 
series of formulas which, upholding and explaining each other, 
merit, as a whole, the name of a speculative system. In order 
to be convinced of this, we have only to compare the prologue 
of the gospel, of which many passages in the book itself form 
the comment, with the few well-known verses of the Epistle to 
the Colossians; or, rather, we need but to remind the reader, 
that ecclesiastical theology, in its article on the person of 
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Christ, has simply taken as the basis of its ulterior specu- 
lations the formula of John, as the fullest and most complete. 
It is from John, again, that the Church has derived the elements 
of the Trinitarian formulary, which it has in fact finally made 
the basis of the entire Christian doctrine, since these elements 
are nowhere else so clearly indicated ;* and yet we have had 
occasion more than once to remark, that even here the logical 
sequence is not unbroken, and that the theory presents several 
notable breaches which the philosophers of later times have 
been eager to fill. Let us further observe, more particularly, 
that the idea of the divine hypostases, the root of which is in 
the Old Testament, and which is extensively employed by both 
Jewish and Christian philosophy, is far more fully developed 
by John than by Paul, especially with reference to the Spirit. 
We shall not enter here upon a detailed demonstration of all 
these facts, as we have already given the proofs elsewhere. 
We pass on to another example not less remarkable, though 
on slightly different grounds ; we refer to the doctrine of pre- 
destination. We note first the fact that neither apostle uses 
any absolute and invariable formula on the subject. In the 
writings of both, on the contrary, we find various propositions, 
sometimes favouring the predominance of human liberty, 
sometimes that of divine determination. This remark is not 
intended to imply any reproach, for the simple reason that the 
question is above the scope of man’s capacities of thought, and 
it is impossible for revelation itself to impart to us a con- 
ception for the apprehension of which nature has given us no 
faculty. We would merely point to the fact that the Church, 
finding these incompatible formulas in the same writers, has 
never arrived at any fixed opinion on the point, and has 
always been tossed to and fro between the two extreme 


* We may take this opportunity to observe that nowhere, in the course 
of our study of the theology of John, have we made use of the well-known 
passage, 1 Johny. 7. We do not ourselves hold this passage to be genuine. 
The Greek manuscripts do not give it. It has been finally received 
into our editions and versions under the influence of the Vulgate and of 
system. Luther never admitted it into any of his numerous editions. 
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theories, which can alone satisfy the requirements of logic, 
but the one of which shocks Christian feeling, and the other 
evangelical piety. Practical teaching will always be con- 
strained to insist upon the fact that man’s salvation is a free 
gift of God, and that his condemnation is only the just punish- 
ment of sin. But this mode of teaching, truly Christian as it 
is, is far from philosophical. Upon this question, again, John 
goes a few steps further than Paul. The latter is satisfied 
with asserting the equality of all men as to their natural 
starting-point, and in view of the moral law of God, conse- 
quently also in relation to righteousness and salvation. He 
expresses himself somewhat obscurely on the origin of this 
general state of sin ; he leaves therefore untouched the question 
of the cause of the diversity in the destiny of individuals, or, 
rather, he gives within a few pages two different solutions of 
it, in a well-known passage which we have already analyzed. 
John attempts to remove the difficulty a step further back, 
first by admitting an inequality of individual disposition, prior 
to the manifestation of the Word, and next by dwelling upon 
the relation of causality between evil and the devil, which is 
here raised into the region of metaphysics, while in Paul’s 
writings it only appears as an element in the moral relations 
to which experience testifies. But these two theses of John, 
though more advanced than anything which Paul says, lead 
us no further. For we are not told whence arises this in- 
equality of disposition; and were the idea of the devil pursued 
to its logical issues, it would lead us into the most absolute 
dualism, or would at least prove that the difficulty is only 
transferred, not removed. 

We have just said that John is in advance of Paul in a 
philosophical point of view; we do not pretend that a pre- 
ference is therefore to be accorded to him, in view of the 
- edification of the Church. But there is one more point of 
comparison in which we shall have again to mark a certain 
superiority on the side of John, a superiority which gives him 
a real vantage-ground, and marks out for the Church the path 
it should pursue. We refer to the spiritual nature of Chris- 
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tianity, which in the construction of dogma is destined to free 
itself more and more from Jewish materialism. We know 
that the whole life of Paul was devoted to stimulating and 
consolidating this progress ; his epistles are the most glorious 
monument of that which the Church owes him in this respect. 
Nothing is farther from our intention here than to derogate 
from his merit; nevertheless we shall adduce several facts in 
support of the assertion just made. We shall observe, first, 
that the evangelical theology of Paul uniformly finds it neces- 
sary to accord a large place to anti-Jewish polemics; it lives, 
so to speak, by this conflict, which contributes more than any- 
thing else to give it that vivacity of form, and directness of 
application, which we have already noted. In this sense, also, 
it may be said to standin a certain relation of dependence 
upon Judaism, which partly imposes upon it the choice of its 
ground and mode of treatment. John is more free in his move- 
ments. With him, the great question which agitated the apos- 
tolic Church was already long settled: the part of Moses and 
that of Christ are characterized with one stroke of the pen, 
when it is said that “the law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.” Such a sentence cuts short all rival 
pretensions; the theologian has no need to recur to the subject, 
and indeed seems almost to have forgotten that this was a point 
around which controversy had raged long and passionately. 
What infinite pains—in our day either completely superfluous 
or very inadequate—Paul takes to prove to the Jews, by every 
sort of quotation, that Mosaism was something temporary and 
preparatory, that the law and the prophets, as read in the light 
of the New Testament, themselves reveal this change in the 
divine economy. In what bondage he places himself to the 
letter in order to prove its abolition; by what long and often 
involved arguments, by what syllogisms based upon allegories 
which are, to say the least, arbitrary, does he reach the demon- 
stration of a truth then disputed, but now clear as the day. 
John arrives at. the same goal by a shorter path, Gerizim 
and Zion alike vanish from view. “God is a Spirit, and will 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth.” But it seems to us 
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that God has always been a Spirit, and that the adoration 
proclaimed by the evangelist ought to be found wherever this 
truth is acknowledged. The privilege of Judaism, over every 
other form of non-evangelical religion, is to have served as the 
cradle of the salvation which is in Christ; this is an honour 
put upon it, not a merit of its own. While Paul is careful to 
extenuate all that is terrible in the decline of God’s chosen 
nation, now by assurances of sympathy, now by promises of 
consolation, and is especially careful to maintain the impre- 
sciptible titles of the old covenant, John goes so far.as to 
speak to the Jews with a certain mannerism of their law, 
and their feast,—the same terms that Pilate uses, and as if 
they were altogether alien institutions. Evidently, the sub- 
jective enfranchisement from the bonds of the old faith has 
reached a higher degree in his experience than in that of 
Paul. | 

But this is also the case with the objective enfranchisement, 
and this is of still greater importance. We shall only mention 
here one fact, the most striking in this respect. We know 
with what tenacity the Church, which on this point was Judzo- 
Christian, maintained almost intact the eschatology of the Pha- 
risaic synagogue, and lived in expectation of the triumphal 
return, the universal resurrection, the last judgment, a 
paradise of material enjoyments, and a hell of corporeal 
pains. And yet not only the teaching of Christ, but that of 
several of the apostles, had very decidedly spiritualized these | 
hopes. In Paul’s case, the metamorphosis is begun, and has 
even considerably advanced. In his early epistles, those to the 
Thessalonians, he adheres to the apocalyptic descriptions of 
his early teachers; he brings before his readers the approach- 
ing end of the world, the mysterious phantom of Antichrist, 
the angels with their trumpets, the saints caught up to meet 
the descending Lord in the air, and so on. The epistles to the 
Corinthians dwell by preference on the far more spiritual 
conception of the transformation of the body, and especially of 
the resurrection placed in close relation with faith. Sub- 
sequently, the Jewish images disappear altogether, or serve 
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only to aid the apprehension of more abstract ideas. We 
no longer read of the nearness of the end of all things, but 
rather of the direct connection between the death of the indi- 
vidual and the determination of his ultimate destiny. All this 
is so true, that it may be said the philosophical sections of the 
ancient Church, the Greek Fathers especially, derived the form 
of their dogma on this point from the texts of Paul. 

But John had already advanced much further. In the 
whole of his gospel, there is no trace of Jewish eschatology. 
Some phrases of his epistle, which seem to contradict our 
assertion, have been explained in a manner which seems to us 
satisfactory, and on many points we can even show how the 
apostle spiritualizes the dogmas of the old theology. Thus he 
speaks in his epistle of Antichrist, but it 1s only to substitute 
for the apocalyptic personage—half man, half demon—a pure 
abstraction, namely, the anti-Christian tendency represented 
in history by a large number of individuals. The resurrection, 
the second coming, as future events, are as nothing in com- 
parison with the living presence of the Saviour in the hearts 
of His people, and with the henceforward imperishable life 
which He gives them by faith. Judgment, kept in store for 
some awful distant day, is but a meaningless term, for the 
unbelieving are already judged by the fact of the rejection of 
the Word; and for those who believe, there can be no judg- 
ment to come. The theology of our confession of faith yet 
lingers far behind these grand ideas, so venerable, and yet so 
mournfully neglected. 

We do not pretend to have exhausted our theme. Not only 
might examples yet be multiplied in support of each of these 
comparisons, but doubtless other points of view might be 
found which would render this interesting parallel yet more 
complete. It may suffice, however, for the present, that we 
have shown by these pages, how exegetical theology, to which 
such a low and limited task is often assigned, has mines to 
work and treasures to discover, without doing violence to its 
own supreme law, which is to respect the facts of history. 

We conclude this chapter with one last comparison, which 
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is in itself the epitome of most of the rest. With Paul, the 
Christian life consists in faith, love, and hope; with John, the 
manifestation of the Word is designed to bring the world to 
a participation in the essence of the Godhead, which is light, 
love, and life. Both trilogies form, in the systems to which 
they respectively belong, a sort of plan regulating the form 
of the thought, and thus naturally recurring frequently both 
in the regular progress of the discourse, and in the develop- 
ment of the ideas. But the former belongs essentially to the 
sphere of humanity, the latter to that of Deity. Both tell us 
how man may rise to his Creator; but the qualities enunciated 
in Paul’s trilogy rather characterize the individual in his pro- 
gressive state, reaching forth after a full salvation; those in 
the trilogy of John represent the means or agencies by which 
that salvation is accomplished. The former participate in the 
transitory nature of things below; faith and hope tend to rise 
above themselves, and may give place to other relations; light 
and life are in their nature perfect and eternal as God 
Himself. Love alone is found in both trilogies; it belongs 
equally to heaven and earth, to God and man, to time and 
eternity; and hence Paul proclaims it the greatest of the 
three. 
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WE have reached the term of a long and laborious task, the 
toils of which have been, however, uniformly and amply com- 
pensated by the high and absorbing interest of the subject, 
and by the hope that this interest, as well as the freshness 
of some of the results obtained, may sustain to the end the 
kindly attention of our readers. We here lay down the pen, 
solely because our own powers seem to fail, not because we for 
a moment deem that we have reached an era of repose, a 
halting-place in the history. The history of the human spirit, 
the history of thought, knows no. pause. Christian theoloey 
has continued its course, and continues it still, varying per- 
haps in its phases, changing its direction from time to time, 
but always pursuing one and the same end, that of attaining 
to a wider and deeper apprehension of the truths of the 
Gospel, and of applying them in perpetually new spheres, and 
according to fresh methods. In the view held by the Church, 
however, and especially by the Protestant Church, the first 
century is more easily detached from all that have succeeded, 
because of the wholly exceptional authority with which it 
invests the teaching of the apostles. This is the chief con- 
sideration which has led us to cireumscribe our labours within 
the limits given. These limits, it is true, are not precisely the 
same as those traced by the tradition of the schools; but the 
changes which we have ventured to introduce in this respect 
into our plan, are of very secondary importance. The public 
which is interested in such studies, or which may come to feel 
a growing interest in them, may now embrace at a glance a 
series of facts which, linked together by a bond far more real 
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than that of chronology, and brought near to our age by the 
growing influence they are destined to exert, will have lost 
nothing of their importance by being (for the first time in 
France) considered from a strictly historical point of view. 

Let us now, in concluding, cast one retrospective glance over 
the general results which we have established, the historical 
accuracy and interdependence of which, ascertained by long 
and careful preliminary studies, have determined the plan of 
our exposition. In here reproducing them in the form of a 
summary, we shall assist our readers in forming, not a judg- 
ment upon our own work, for this must be tested by a study 
of the documents themselves, but an estimate of the difference 
between our mode of treatment and that of our predecessors. 

We think we have shown, in the first place, the originality 
of the Gospel itself. This fact will, we hope, now be received 
as a testimony borne by history, not merely as an apologetic 
theorem. The Christian apology cannot but gain by having 
the fact established in this manner. But we have given yet 
more prominence to this important fact, that the originality of 
the Gospel consists not so much in the novelty of certain 
doctrines or moral precepts, as in the new basis on which it 
places the entire religious life. It did not present itself to the 
world as a system designed to replace earlier systems, but as 
a principle of life sufficiently powerful to change the very 
nature of man. 

This originality, thus understood and defined, implies and 
leads us to anticipate another essential characteristic of the 
Gospel preached by Jesus Christ; namely, that it is the per- 
manent model and supreme rule of all Christian teaching. 
The religious conscience cannot go beyond it. We have fre- 
quently traced, in the course of our narrative, the formation 
of theories, the adoption of formulas originating in the 
Church, and the design of which seems to be to extend the 
horizon of Christian intelligence, or to deepen the meaning of 
the Master’s words. We recognize the lawfulness of these 
first essays of theological speculation applied to the Gospel, 
which have become for succeeding generations valuable guides 
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in the path of progress; we have shown how much of indi- 
viduality there is to be traced in these conceptions and expla- 
nations; but we carry from the study of them the fixed 
conviction, that all these developments were contained, at 
least in germ, in the original teaching of the Saviour, and 
that they are of importance because of that relation, and in 
proportion to it. 

For beside the instruction they may have received ae the 
Master in their daily and familiar intercourse with Him, there 
was yet another influence determining the spiritual development 
of the disciples. This was the influence of the ideas prevalent 
in their country and among their contemporaries, and which, 
during a large part of their life, had the exclusive privilege 
of moulding their mental habits. We have endeavoured to 
acquaint ourselves accurately with the nature and scope of 
these ideas, and we think we have succeeded in marking out, 
on the one hand, that which separated them from the thoughts 
and spirit of the Gospel, and, on the other, that which the 
Christian community borrowed from them, in its more or less 
happy efforts to clothe its faith in the forms of science. We 
have seen this work carried on with an ever-growing power 
of means at its command, and finally disengaging more and 
more completely the spiritualism of the new economy from the 
materialism of the old. 

It is certain that the apostles were the first authors of 
Christian theology,—that is to say, they were the first to 
undertake a reflective study of the ideas and convictions 
which constituted the inner life of the infant Church. Far 
from regretting this tendency, because of the manifold errors 
which in the end may have arisen from it, and because of the 
evil it may have produced by often stifling life for the sake of 
theory, we are bound to own our obligations to those of the 
disciples who have most distinguished themselves in this 
respect, for the example they five given to their successors 
in all ages. For on every page of their writings we have been 
able to show that their object was not speculation for its own 
sake, dogmatic theory, the construction of formulas,— matters 
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interesting only to a few select minds—but rather the edifi- 
cation of the Church, the satisfaction of the legitimate de- 
mands of all, the consolation, encouragement, deepening union 
of all believers without distinction, with Him who was to be 
the one source of their present and future life. We have re- 
peatedly seen that in their most important theological specu- 
lations they have paused midway, at least in the judgment of 
the doctors of the Church, who have deemed it needful to 
supplement and to define their words, often losing sight in the 
process of the great essential object which the apostles had 
first in view. In a word, we have shown, not on any pre- 
conceived theory of our own, but by the eloquence of facts 
and of history, the distance which divides the theology of the 
Bible from that of the schoolmen. 

We hope to have contributed also by our narrative to the 
confirmation of the favourable opinion, entertained for many 
centuries, of the antiquity and authenticity of the books which 
compose our sacred canon. In France, it is true, a hard and 
captious criticism has not hitherto made great ravages. But 
we know what high pretensions it has elsewhere advanced, 
and these may have excited the more alarm from the want of 
a thorough investigation. The necessity of classing among 
the productions of the second century, a large number of the 
books commonly regarded as apostolic, is not yet established 
by what appears to us any adequate proof. The immense 
superiority of some of the theological conceptions we have 
analyzed, which on account of this very superiority have 
become the basis and authoritative canon of Christian science, 
seems to us incapable of reasonable explanation, in the pro- 
ductions of an age which had retained but a feeble impulse 
from the great originating movement of the Church, and 
which must have been the less able to produce such concep- 
tions, since it showed itself incapable of even apprehending 
them. Our narrative must have shown, on the contrary, that 
they were the early but ripe fruit of that exegesis of the spirit, 
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Progress is undoubtedly the law of humanity, but not a 
mechanical progress, the march of which is regulated with 
such uniformity, that it may serve as a clock to chronology. | 
We have seen, in the narrow limits of our history, in connec- 
tion with the teaching of revelation, before which science ever 
bows with humility, strange misconceptions as to the design 
and conditions of the Gospel dispensation. We have seen the 
obstructiveness of prejudice, slow to give place to a higher 
apprehension of divine truth; the impotence of reason, and the 
weakness of the will forcing the Gospel teaching into retrograde 
paths, enfeebling its principle, and depriving it of its essential 
characteristics. The tenacity of Pharisaism, which kept aloof 
from the progressive movement of ideas, and finally separated 
itself from a Church the vital element of which was foreign to 
it, proved less of an obstacle to the upward progress of the 
Church, than the concessions imposed on or wrested from 
Paulinism by the spirit of an age, which could not rise to the 
height of its duty. 

Revelation, it may be most emphatically said, raised some 
men above the ordinary line of mortals. The entire gene- 
ration could not keep pace with them. It remained behind, 
not without receiving and retaining a considerable portion of 
the treasures entrusted to its leaders, but without being able 
to preserve them in their native purity and integrity. This 
transmitted treasure, into which we stil! dive with ever fresh re- 
sults, we find at the close of the apostolic age passing through 
various metamorphoses, which add nothing to it, but rather 
tend to lessen its original lustre and strong and healthful 
vitality. Ideas which had power to change the world, just 
because they were beyond its control, could not but lose in 
force when reflection, at once more frigid and less powerful, 
undertook to measure their scope and weigh their conditions. 
This assertion will not be deemed too bold, when we remember 
the prodigious efforts which, after fifteen centuries, the Church 
was constrained to make, and then without entire success, to 
disengage the true idea of the Gospel from all that had been 
superadded, veiling its beauty and tarnishing its brightness. 
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And it is this very Protestant theology which has fostered 
a false estimate of the historical facts of the primitive ages of 
the Church, by representing Paulinism—that is to say the Pro- 
testant tendency of that period—as triumphant and victorious 
over all rival influences, or even as exercising undisputed sway. 
Nothing can be more unjust than such a conception. It is 
true that Paulinism, seconded by external circumstances, and, 
yet more, strong in the truth of its principle, succeeded in 
familiarizing the minds of men with the idea of the abrogation 
of the law, and in finally leading to the abandonment of cir- 
cumcision, and the complete severance of the Church from 
the Synagogue. But all this would have taken place in the 
natural course of things, though possibly a little more gradually. 
On the other hand, the Jewish element, never wholly neutral- 
ized, still maintained itself by the side of Paulinism with a 
certain vigour ; it bequeathed to the Church the materialism of 
its eschatology, enjoined upon it its own ascetic practices, and 
endowed it with its hierarchy and worship, in so far as its 
form of worship could be applied to the new economy. All this 
would have been impossible, if the idea of salvation and the 
apprehension of its conditions had not undergone at the close 
of the first century a very notable alteration—in other words, 
if the mystical conception had not so soon begun to give 
place to the scholastic demonstration, which thenceforth held 
undivided sway. 

But we should be wandering too far from our subject, if we 
allowed our gaze to roam over the succeeding period, so impor- 
tant because of the vast revolution of ideas which it witnessed, 
so attractive from the very obscurity which directs to it the 
attention of the scientific. It would take more than a life- 
time of labour to illuminate this period with the torch of his- 
tory. The period we have chosen presents difficulties of an 
opposite nature. So intense a light falls upon the eye of him 
who contemplates it, that its dazzling brilliance augments 
the possibilities of mistake. In another aspect, the veneration 
with which fifty generations have encircled its great names, 
forewarns the student that if he ventures upon independent 
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criticism he will be regarded as a foe; that its results will 
appear the more daring the more they present of novelty, and 
the more nearly they approach to truth. The world loves 
twilight ; tradition is hostile to all investigation ; all that con- 
tains within itself a form of life and movement, is impelled 
by a lamentable fatality to petrify into rigid and inflexible 
forms. The life which comes from God, so soon as it passes 
into the hands of men, is transformed into dogmas, cast into 
the mould of formularies, and thus we had almost said ex- 
tinguishes its own vitality ; while the efforts, whether of the 
Christian heart or of science, to reanimate and restore it to 
itself, instead of being recognized as sincere homage rendered 
to truth, are but too generally branded as heresies. Nothing 
is so sensitive as official orthodoxy. 

In spite of prejudice and opposition, however, the con- 
scientious historian must find ample compensation in his 
work itself. A subject like that which is treated in this 
work, brings him constantly into contact with ideas the most 
sublime and suggestive, the most adapted to sustain the mind 
of man and to raise him above the petty dissensions of the 
world and the schools. The efforts he bestows on it are to him 
an inexhaustible spring of intellectual and moral happiness; 
they familiarize him with models so exalted and admirable, 
that the contemplation of them must constantly mvigorate 
his own powers; and if it is painful to him to see how in 
all ages men have been divided on the very subjects which 
ought to have united them, he finds his consolation, not 
indeed in indifference or party spirit, but in the assiduous 
search after truth, which eludes only those who believe them- 
selves to be its sole possessors. 


THE END. 
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